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TOPIC OF THE MONTH. 

Mr. Fauntieroy, PunisuMent by 
Deatu, and the BANKING SYSTEM. 
NHE stoppage and ultimate bank- 

‘1 ruptey of Messrs. Marsh and Co. 
in Berner’s-street was a circumstance, in 
itself, sufficient to produce a more than 
nine-days’ sensation. Though not bankers 
of the first order, with respect to the 
cross amount of capital entrusted to 
their care, the customers of the firm, 
in point of number, were perhaps more 
numerous than those of several of the 
banking-houses, which stand foremost in 

the ranks of wholesale estimation. A 

large proportion, also, of those whose 

interests were affected were probably of 
those descriptions to whom the loss, 
or the temporary privation even, of their 
hundreds, or their thousands, was of 
more consequence, both to their present 
credit, and their future prospects, than 
the tens of thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands, of those great capitalists and 
proprietors, whose securities and rent- 
rolls are vested in the hands, and trusted 
to the management of the supposed Cree- 
suses of the banking trade. They were 
bankers, in fact, in whose hands what 
monied men would call “ small sums” 
were kept: that is to say, with whom 
tradespeople, and others of the middle 
orders of society, were in the habit of 
entrusting the whole of that floating 
capital which their credit or their con- 
cerns rendered it necessary should be 
always at command; but which it was nei- 
ther safe nor convenient to keep in their 
own bureaus. The number of families, 
therefore, whom the sudden stagnation 
of these resources must have thrown into 
perplexing difficulties, or overwhelmed 
with dismay, could not but be very con- 
siderable; as the dejected and anxious 
countenances of the multitude gathered 
around the doors, the day after the sus- 
pension of payment was declared, suffi- 
ciently evinced: and when the second- 
ary and remote action upon those who, 
in the complicated chain of trading con- 
rtp were implicated with the imme- 
ae — is considered, it cannot 
sive 7 Surprismg, that a very exten- 
Me — should have been awaken- 
rl when it is recollected how 

a ing-houses there are in this 
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metropolis similarly situated, with re- 
spect to the description of their tran- 
Sactions, and standing in no respect 
upon any higher grounds of credit and 
reputation, than the firm of Marsh and 
Co. had, for several years maintained, 
will it seem other than in the course of 
things, that an eager run of alarm and 
apprehensicn should be made upon the 
minor banking-houses, in general; and 
that one in particular (though deficient, 
perhaps, in nothing but immediately- 
availing resources to answer such unex- 
pected demands), should have been obli- 
ged, a few days after, to follow the omi- 
nous example of avowing a temporary 
inability to answer such importunate 
claims. The wonder is rather, that more 
were not reduced to the same dilemma. 

But these were, in reality, the slight- 
est of the causes, which excited the ge- 
neral interest and discussion “ The ex- 
traordinary conduct of the partner, Mr. 
Fauntleroy” (to adopt the language of 
the firm itself, in the public announce- 
ment of their temporary suspension of 
payments), which was the immediate, 
and, for a while, supposed to be the 
only cause of failure, gave a direction 
to the general sympathy, more honour- 
able perhaps to the social character of 
the public, than consoling to the con- 
scious feelings of those to whom it 
was directed. “ It was the crime of 
an individual,” it was said, “ not 
the default of the general firm, that had 
produced the calamity, whatever might be 
its extent ; and the partners were joint 
victims, not principals or voluntary 
agents, in the ruin,” Nor were there 
wanting among the suffering creditors 
themselves, those, who expressed more 
compassion for three respectable fami- 
lies, hurled from esteem and affluence 
to distress and degradation, than for 
their own pecuniary embarrassments and 
losses. 

The part that was taken, through the 
medium of the public press, to extend 
this feeling, is so fresh in remembrance, 
that it need not here be noticed, if it 
werenot for the importance of warning 
the public against the uses that may be 
made, as they are attempted to be made, 
of every discrepancy © that important 
organ, of its conduct in this particular. 
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386 Topic of the Month.— Mr. Fauntleroy, 


The rival ‘eagerness of the numerous 
agents of that press to seize upon every 
flying rumour, that can gratify the 
avidity, “both of the great vulgar and 
the small,” for mysterious anecdote, 
ersonality, and chit-chat (rather, per- 
hoon than malignant) slander, did most 
assuredly, for a while, blacken, much 
beyond the measure of equity and truth, 
the character of the unfortunate cul- 
prit. Accumulated charges of profligacy 
and prodigality were heaped upon the 
character of Mr. Fauntleroy, sufficient 
to have broken the backs of all the 
banking firms in the metropolis. To 
support his luxurious prodigalities, it 
was supposed, the enormous and un- 
doubted forgeries had been committed ; 
and Messrs. Marsh, Stracey, and Gra- 
ham, together with all who had confided 
in them, were involved in ruin, by the 
unprincipled dissipation of the managing 
and confidential partner; who had ap- 
pealed to forgery, when other resources 
failed, to supply his criminal indul- 
gences. 

To suspect those partners of having 
been accessory to the dissemination of 
these statements, would be as unautho- 
rized, as it would be uncharitable; but 
surely it may not be improper to inquire 
whether, if they knew them to be untrue, 
they were not called upon, to discourage 
and contradict them? If the press was 
misled by gaping newsgatherers, who, like 
the spies of a distempered government, 
must have credulity or invention to 
make out a tale, if they mean to get 
bread by telling, —it was as open to them 
to confute the exaggerations, as it was, 
to the gleaners and glossers of the ran- 
dom gossip of clubs and coffee-houses, 
to give them ephemeral currency. 

But, perhaps, they may answer (for 
they might answer truly) that it was 
better to leave misrepresentation to its 
natural course—to let the lie of the day 
gossip itself out of breath; for that Mr. 
Fauntleroy, in the end, would be any 
thing rather than injured by the ex- 
aggerated colourings of his crime. 

That such has been the result, is 
sufficiently obvious: that such must, 
ultimately, be the case with respect to 
all the aberrations of a free press, re- 
collection and reflection will demon- 
strate: it is only inasmuch as it is not 

free, that the press can be permanently 
or ultimately injurious, even to those 
whom it wrongfully assails: for the day 
of reaction, if it be free, is sure to 
come; when the very wrongs it has 
committed will become graces. 

Whence, but from this very cause, it 


(Dec. , 
may confidently be demanded, has a 
that very general and very liberal sy 
pathy expressed for the impendin = 
of Mr. Fauntleroy ? — 
Far be it from the thought of ener 
friend to the essential justice of }, 
manity, when the life of ‘a fellow bein 
is at stake, to step between the plead. 
ing pity of the public, however excite) 
and the attribute of mercy which “be. 
comes the throned monarch better thay 
his crown,” and to which that sympathy 
appeals. But, assuredly, it may be 
said, without detriment to such appeal 
which may be urged upon more co. 
geut principles, that there is nothing, in 
the naked case of Mr. Fauntleroy to 
distinguish it so broadly from those of 
many a wretched victim, who has been 
quietly resigned to the merciless pe. 
nalty of a sanguinary law, without a 
sigh or an effort in his behalf, except 
from private and personal connections, 
It would be absurd to suppose, that 
the extent of the injury resulting from 
the crime, is the cause of the extensive 
sympathy exerted in favour of the cri- 
minal. Whence, then, has arisen this 
extraordinary sympathy, but primarily 
from those very exaggerations which 
the enemies of the public press, on 
every such occasion, would use as an 
argument for its suppression. It can- 
not be said that they had any ine 
fluence in procuring the convictior. 
The Attorney-General found no _po- 
litical motive for availing himself o 
the prejudices excited ; he repelled and 
discarded them, therefore, in a man- 
ner which, it is hoped, willbe remembered 
as a precedent on all future occasions 
whatever ; and nothing could be more 
candid and dispassionate than the whole 
proceedings. Mr. Fauntleroy, in fact, 
was convicted, as far as the forgery* 
was at issue, upon his own evidence. 
He had most strangely recorded against 
himself, that he had committed a mass 
of forgeries, which should make the 
Bank smart for having injured the cre- 
dit of his house. Let the Bank Direc- 
tors beware, that in pursuing their vic- 
tim to execution, they mingle, in their 
turn, no feeling of retaliative revenge. 
Some of them, perhaps, are members 0 
the Bible Society; or, at least, occa- 
sionally say their prayers.—Let them 


remember, that in that short and a 


—_——- 











* The verdict, from technical considera- 
tions, was of necessity taken upon the ra 
tering. But the argument refers not to 
technicalities, but the general merits, 
the case. 
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Punishment dy Death, ana the Banking System. 


and disproportioned* to the offence /4 
while the press itself, partaking of the 
reaction, unges on the prayer of mercy 
and forbearance ; and chimen in with, 
and diffuses, the general sentiment, that 
thase only who have shed the blowd of 
man, should pay the price of atonement 
with their blood. 

This then, and not any peculiarity, 
in the particular case itself, is the true 
cround of petition for the ‘life of Mr. 
Faunt le rov. 

The necessary limits of this essay 
render it impracticable to enter, at large, 
ito all the important considerativns 

volved in the general subject; or to 
olity upon the axioms, however ca- 
>le of illustration,—that all unneces- 
-y punishments by death are no other 
than legalised murders ;—that murders, 
Dy the law, are, in fact, much more 
enormous and atrocious stains upon 
TSIM onal character, than murders against 


the lew:—that the latter are the 
of individuals only ; the former 
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ment is not revenge, or even atone- 
ment, but prevention. “ You are not 
hanged,” said the judge to a remon- 
strating convict, “for stealing a sheep ; 
but you are hanged that sheep may not 
be stolen.” | 

The question then resolves itself into 
this, “ Does experience of the past, or 
does what we know of the prospective 
passions and apprehensions of human 
nature, indicate that the punishment of 
death is an adequate, or the most likely 

« : > 
preventive of the crime of forgery ?” To 
the first part of this inquiry, the reply 
is obvious. Forgery has increased, and 
is increasing in despite of the sanguinary 
severity of the law;* and the crime, 
always, of necessity, confined to the 
comparatively educated classes, has kept 
climbing upwards, in the midst of in- 
creasing executions, till it has tainted 
some of almost the best families in the 
nation. It is a crime of gentlemen. 
And though, in all sane and moral 
estimation, the higher the rank of the 
offender, the more atrocious and unpar- 
donable the offence; yet, /egislating for 
prevention, we should consider only 
the motives of apprehension that are 
likely to be operative on the classes to 
whom the legislative prevention is to 
apply. Now, is the fear of death, the 
most powerful of preventive motives in 
the minds of gentlemen? Should we 
acknowledge as a gentleman, or as 
worthy of gentlemanly association, the 
man whom we believed to be as much 
in dread of death, as of a life of branded 
infamy and degradation ? 

It may be true indeed that, when it 
comes to the pinch—when the execu- 
tioner and vital extinetion are immedi- 
ately before our eyes,—that the instinct- 
ive shrinking—the fearful clinging to mere 
consciousness and sensation, which be- 
long to the frailty of our nature, may 
bow almost the proudest spirit; and 
life, upon almost any terms, may appear 
preferable to immediate dissolution. 

. ais For who would lose, 

Tho’ full of pain, this intellectual being, 

“ Those thoughts that wander through eter- 
nity ?”’+ 

But for objects that are viewed in 
prospective distance, we have different 
and more reasoning eyes; and to the 
educated mind, familiar to the proud 





* In Scotland, where it is not punished 
with death, it is much less frequent. 

+ Which thoughts, by the way, in the 
generality of cases, when the crisis is at 
hand, may naturally enough increase the 


horror of dying. 








[Der, 
decencies and respectful dstinetig, 
society, to die, to cease to be. + af 
an eternal farewell to the em! ce 
ments and anxieties that surround ng 
to the privations, the Expulsion: from 
the accustomed sphere of associat; 
that menace us, appears but a trife ; 
comparison with the degrading toil he 

° » le 
branded front, the stigmatizing fetter 
the felon’s sordid garb, the Wretched 
pallet, the noisome dungeon, and, wors 
of all, the contemptuous exposure and 
brutified assimilation, to which a |e; 
sanguinary code might condemn the 
educated and sensitive offender, It js 
in fact, to avoid the lesser degradation 
that the offence of forgery is frequently 
committed—that it was, as it appears, 
committed in the case in question, 
How horrible to imagination the greater 
which reason would therefore commend 
as the expedient of preventive legisla. 
tion. 

But there are still other subjects con- 
nected with the case under discussion, 
which, as far as the security of property 
is concerned, are scarcely less important, 
and, in political consequence, may, per- 
haps, be more widely operative, than 
that which has preceded, is, in refer- 
ence to moral justice and humanity: 
the subjects of the banking system, as 
regulated and acted upon, at this time; 
and of the projected association or 
joint-stock combination of land-holders 
and capitalists, already talked of, as 
likely to arise out of the recent failures 

The latter part of this subject it 's 
impossible now to enter upon: though 
it involves considerations of the deepest 
importance, which, perhaps, there may 
be occasion to resume more particu- 
larly hereafter. Neither can the former 
part be discussed with the amplitude It 
demands, at the end of so long an article 
as the present. But, assuredly, the 
question ought seriously to be weighed, 
whether the failure of a London banker, 
or of any of those bankers who pay »?° 
interest on the money deposited 4 
safe custody in their hands, ought on 
placed by the law of the land - . 
footing of ordinary bankruptcies? 

Where two, three, or four per cent. 's 
given by the country banker, (and there 
have been some, who have even Phe 
fered five), they become no longer tt 
mere trustees and agents of their cus 
tomers, but, to all intents and ange 
traders, who deal in money, Up0” ” 
implied common-sense condition, ta 
they should use the borrowed capt 


for the use of which they pay, in spect 
lations 
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lations from which a still higher —— 
may be expected; and are entitled, 
undoubtedly, to the same commiseration 
and lenity, when their ventures fail, as 
Jealers of any other description. But the 
banker who proffers no interest for the 
money entrusted to his care, stands in 
a very different point of view. He has 
no right to speculate with a capital 
which is not his own, and was never 
lent to him for the purpose of specu- 
lation: nay, to speak with due cor- 
rectness, was never /ené at all. It is 
merely put into his hands upon an 
implied stipulation that it shall be forth- 
coming, whenever occasion shall call for 
it. The only profit, therefore, which he 
has any right to make from it, for the 
support of his establishment, and the 
remuneration of his care and trouble, is 
that which may be derived from the dis- 
count of short bills, with good and safe 
endorsements, and other like securities, 
that can be available on brief notice, in 
such proportions as to answer all pro- 
bable demands. And is not this enough ? 
—to make that legal interest, upon the 
capital of others, which the fair-dealing 
capitalist (for we say nothing of the 
gamblers in stocks and loans) is content 
to make of his own. If they confined 
themselves to this honest and implied 
use of the money trusted to their care, 
and were content to live, as other deal- 
ers who have common prudence and 
honesty do, within the compass of their 
regular incomes and profits; a hard run, 
from panic or other exigence, might 
sometimes, indeed, occasion a tempo- 
rary stoppage; but absolute default and 
bankruptcy never could ensue. But if, 
on the contrary, they launch into ex- 
travagant and hazardous speculations, 
or live in a style of expensive prodi- 
ality, as if the capital they are en- 
trusted with was their owu, are they 
hot swindling adventurers, and. violators 
of their trust? and ought they not, 
when failure consequently results, to be 
treated as other swindlers and violators 
of trusts are treated ?—to be punished 
as criminals, instead of being protected 
and commiserated as victims of mistaken 


ca’culation and the vicissitudes of for- 
une : 





(Such are Such were (we 
change the tense with a trembling and re- 
éretful hand)—-Such_ were some of the 
‘onsiderations which appeared to belong to 
iné leading topic of the month: for we had 
tion Prehension of an immediate execu- 
i at any rate before the final examina- 

ons under the bankruptcy had taken place ; 








Spirit and Mercurial Thermometers compared. 389 


and we stop the press to crowd in our 
apology, when it is impossible to withdraw 


or replace the article. } A 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR :. 


HE appearance in that interesting 
department of your Magazine, the 
“ Spirit of Philosophical Discovery,” 
p. 339, of the results of a series of ex- 
periments made by M. Flanguergues, 
and published by M. Zach, for com- 
paring the simultaneous indications of 
a spirit and a mercurial thermometer, 
when alike exposed to different tempe- 
ratures, induces me to request to recall 
the recollection of your early readers to 
your seventeenth volume, p. 313; 
wherein is recorded the chief results of 
a series of experiments for a similar pur- 
pose, which I caused to be made in the 
open air, in the sun, during the forenoon, 
ranging from 12° to 85}° of Farenheit, 
at Woburn, Bedfordshire, between the 
13th of February 1801 and Ist of March 
1802 (the day preceding the loss of the 
great Duke of Bedford); during which 
period, 1,152 comparative observations 
were very carefully registered, viz. at 
9h. a.M., 12h, and at 3h, 6h, and 9h, 
p.M.; but with occasional omissions, 
on Sundays, and some other occasions : 
—from whence it appeared, that, on 
only 197 occasions, or 17 per cent. of 
the whole, were the two thermometers 
found exactly coinciding. At 262 other 
times, or near 23 per cent. of the whole, 
the spirit stood higher than the mercury, 
but very rarely to the extent of 3°; 
and on 693 others of these occasions, or 
60 per cent. ‘of the whole, the spirit 
was the lowest, on 53 of these occa- 
sions, to an extent exceeding 23°; and, 
on one occasion, amounting to 64°, 
which the mercury stood higher than 
the spirit. On no one day through the 
whole period were the two thermo- 
meters found agreeing at the five hours 
of registry: on one day only did the 
mercury always stand highest ; and only 
on four other days did it stand lowest, 
at each of the times of registering. 

I mention not here, this recapitulation 
of my former paper, from any idea that 
my observations can vie in accuracy, 
deficient also as they are in range, with 
the observatious in p. 339; but in order 
to mention, that, the differences indi- 
cated daily and hourly by my two ther- 
mometers, gave me not the least indica- 
tion of any law of expansion, differing in 
the two fluids: but on the contrary, 


these differences seemed explainable by 
the 
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the different facility or quickness with 
which the expansions or the contrac- 
tions of the fluids took place ; the spirit 
thermometer not indicating a change of 
temperature, until some time after it 
had taken place, as compared with the 
mercurial one; and the conclusion, I 
came to, has received confirmation, from 
the opinion M. Flanguergues has given 
in p. 340, viz. that spirit thermometers 
are totally unfit for nice or delicate ex- 
periments; they are, for the reasons I 
have stated, not even fit for the gardner’s 
purposes, to which they are still often 
applied ; and doubtless they have occa- 
sioned the over-heating and the over- 
cooling of many hot-houses and conser- 
vatories, by not, timely, shewing the 
changes towards these states of inju- 
rious extreme, which were in progress, 
through too brisk, or too slow a fire, in 
the stove. 

I much wish some correspondent, 
who has access to the details of M. 
Flanguergues’s apparatus and experi- 
ments, would inform us, whether due 
“tga were in every case used, to 
‘eep the temperature stationary, until 
the indication of the spirit thermometer 
had approached as near to that of the 
mercurial one as they would approach ; 
for without these precautions had been 
used, but little reliance can, I apprehend, 
be placed on the results.— Yours, &c. 

Howland Street, Joun Farey, 

3d Nov. 1824. 

——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR: 
bee any of your correspondents 
inform me, either by letter, or 

through the pages of your Magazine, 
at what time a portrait painter, of the 
name of B. Short, practised his art ? 
The dresses in the pictures, in my pos- was renewed.+ At the same time, the 
session, painted by him, represent those merchants arriving in the capital, and 
worn in the reigns of King William, or  jndeed all the rich families, were obliged 
Queen Anne.—I am, &c. to deposit their cash in the public trea 


° a | (Der, I, 
which sign‘fies the same thing, |, ; 
composed of the characters kin tn : 
and shao little, Expressing wens . 
(coined) metal. y 

It has been asserted the Mongols 
were the inventors of this financial ¢o, 
trivance; but the result of Mr.kiy 
proth’s researches on this subject laid 
before the French Asiatic Society. seem 
to prove, beyond contradiction, that the 
Chinese themselves were the Original 
inventors. 

According to this account, the firs 
trace of it appears in the year 1]§ 
before Christ, during the reign of the 
Emperor Oo-tee, of the dynasty of the 
Han. The ministers of this monarch, 
in order to cover the increased expense 
of the state, introduced the phee-pee, or 
values in skin. These were pieces of 
skin of certain white stags, which were 
kept in the inner park of the palace, 
They were one Chinese foot square, and 
were ornamented with very delicate 
paintings and embroidery. Every great 
personage, on waiting on the emperor, 
was obliged to cover with one of these 
skins the tablet which they held before 
their faces, in the presence of the Son of 
heaven. The price of these phee-pee 
was about £12. 10s.; but it does not 
appear that they ever served as a circu- 
lating medium. | 

Ma tooan lin mentions that between 
the years 605 and 617, of our era, the 
general confusion in China had arrived 
at such a pitch, that a variety of things, 
such as bits of iron, cloth and paste- 
board, were used instead of money.* 

At the beginning of the reign of the 
Emperor Heean Tsoong (about 807 after 
Christ), copper coin having become ¢x- 
tremely rare, the prohibition: against 
using vessels and utensils, of this metal, 


High Wycombe, James G. Taxem, sury ; 
J0th Oct. 1824. ee 





——a——_ 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the Onicin of Parer-Money.* 
MaArco POLO, the celebrated 
Venetian traveller, was the first 
who made Europe acquainted with the 
existence of paper-money, which the 
Mongols, masters of China, used at 
that period. They introduced it sub- 
sequently into Persia, where their notes 
were called djaoo, or djaw, a word evi- 
dently derived from the Chinese thao, 


* And now dried cow-dung and sand, 
mixed; 7,000 of which fragile wafers, me 
together, go for an European ducat; @'s 
change, we are informed, merchants _ 
obliged to obtain ; and the Chinese are © 
precise, that if one be broken, it must 
replaced from another set.—ED. aan 

+ The cause of the frequent TT. 
copper in China, originated principally se 
its being manufactured into images of Pa 
and the saints of that religion. Indeet, 
often as this religion was persecuted, A 
per coin was seen to re-appear 1! arg 
quantities, 








* From the Journal Asiatique. 
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years, they we 
the use of this paper, 1 
the provinces. 

he reign of Thai Tsoo, who 
hrone about the year 
hen, so much in 
997, the quantity in cir- 
culation was reckoned to amount to 
1,700,000 ounces of gold; to which, in. 
1021, the value of 1,130,000 ounces 


ascended the t 
960, paper-money was, t 
request, that in 


pure silver. 
houses had undertaken the 
ment of this financial operation ; but 
they, at last, failed, and gave occasion to 
a great many law-suits. 
emperor prohibited private individuals 
from issuing paper-money, and _ esta- 
blished a government bank at Y-tsheoo. 
In the year 1032, there were 1,256,340 
ounces in Aiao-tsu in circulation. In 
1068, it was found, that there were 
lorged ones among them; and the same 
punishment was decreed against the 
lorgers as against those who might 
lorge the government seal. 
quently, and at 


ment, and the 
were changed, 
» under the Emperor Kao 
a paper-currency, under the de- 
u (treasury bills), 
eree, that it 


nomination of Kooan-ts 
emitted, to such a de 
the people to murmur. In 1160, 
der the same Emperor, another 


and to accept, in lieu of it, bills, 
put in circulation, under 
f feg thsian, flying money. 
fore the lapse of three 
re compelled to suppress 
n the capital; con- 


It was, however, in the country of 
Shoo, now the province of Szu-tshahooan, 
that real paper-money, 1. e. assignates, 
which assumed the place of money, 
without being guaranteed by any depo- 
sit whatever, was introduced by T'shang 
Yoong, in lieu of the iron coin, which 
was felt too heavy and inconvenient.* 
They were called T'shee-see. 
the reign of 7'shin T'soong (from 997 till 
a kind of paper was current, 
called Kiao-tsu, or changes. 
payable, every three years; and each 
was equal, in value, to one ounce of 
of the richest 


During 


They were 


manage- 


Upon this the 


Subse- 


various periods, Kiao-tsu 
“ks were established in various pro- 
vinces of the empire. The notes of 
Province had no currency in ano- 
ter. Often, too, the terms of repay- 
mode of their circulation, 





ie The first ir 
lina, by the rebe 
“rty-six years after Christ, 
» hot followed, till the year 


b. since wi ; : . 
tice Which time, it has been frequently 


on coin was introduced, into 
1 Koong Sun Shoo, who died, 
His example 
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species of paper was created, called 
Hoei-tsu, or “ conventions,” worth from 
200 to 1000 farthings, of which, in 
six years’ time, an amount of nearly 
44,000,000 of ounces, in value, was put 
into circulation. Besides these, there 
were the Kiao-tsu, and several kinds of 
provincial notes, which all together went 
on increasing so much under the dynasty 
of the Soang, that they continued losing 
in value, and the price of provisions 
rose, to a frightful height, notwithstand- 
ing all the shifts and contrivances of the 
government, to keep up the nominal 
value of their paper. 

During the course of the 12th cen- 
tury, China was conquered by the Toon- 
goosians, who formed a new dynasty, 
under the name of Kin. It may be 
supposed that the long wars impove- 
rished the country, and thus the new 
monarchs were likewise compelled to 
have recourse to paper-money, of which 
they created a species on the same plan 
as the Kiao-tsu. Their value was of 
100,300,700,900 and 1,000 pieces of 
copper. The notes were exchanged 
every seven years for fresh ones, on 
which occasion the government deducted 
fifteen pieces of copper in every 1,000, 


_ to cover the banking expenses. 


During the latter half of the 13th 
century, the Mongols became masters 
of China, and founded the dynasty of 
Yooan, which reigned from 1279 till 
1367. Even before the entire subjection 
of China, their monarchs introduced 
paper money among the Mongols. But 
it was not till 1287, that they established 
a new species of this circulating medium 
in China, under the name ot Pao-tshhao, 
or precious paper-money. From this 
time the quantity of paper went on in- 
creasing. A note of 1000 pieces of 
copper, of the years 1264 to 1294, re- 
placed those of 5000, of the years 1260 
to 63; and of those, of the years 1308 
to 1311, 1000 pieces again replaced 5000 
of the former. They were worth an 
ounce of pure silver, and the tenth part 
of an ounce of gold. By these constant 
changes, and the increase of paper- 
money, the country was at last entirely 
ruined, and the Mongols compelled to 
leave it. 

The very poverty of the country, how- 
ever, obliged the succeeding dynasty of 
the Shing rather to increase than dimi- 
nish the Z'’shhao ; and they even went so 
far, as to prohibit the use of gold, silver, 
and other precious things, as means of 
traffic. Nevertheless, the paper declined 
so much, that the people gave no more 
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than 13,000 copper pieces for 17,000 of 
paper; and in 1448, no more than three 
pieces of copper were given fora T'skhao 
of 1000; and this paper must, at last, 
have entirely disappeared, since history 
mentions it no more, after the year 1455. 
The Mandshoos, who have succeeded 
the Shing, being still ignorant of the 
golden rule, that the more a country is 
in debt, the richer and happier it is, 
have never attempted to introduce paper 
money. 

In Japan, paper-money seems to have 
been introduced between 1319 and 1331, 
and is called Kamee-zenee. It has, how- 
ever, never supplanted there the metal 
currency, and always represented a high 
value. It was yet in use fifty or sixty 
years ago; but, it is not certain, that it 
is so still. Y. Z. 

—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ApvantTacEs of Cueap Corrre-Suors. 
HATEVER tends to increase 
the stock of knowledge amongst 
the great body of the people, [ consider, 
ought to be encouraged. The Mecha- 
nics’ Institute has been much applauded 
and much condemned; but I cannot 
help considering, that whatever may be 
its defects, information must, at any rate, 
be afforded to some, and few can be the 
worse for it. With this impression, I 
became a subscriber, although no mecha- 
nic, and, at present, I see no cause to 
regret my subscription. 

But looking, generally, at the causes, 
which have led to the increasing inclina- 
tion for obtaining information among 
mechanics in general, I cannot but con- 
sider the establishment of coftee-houses, 
J mean economical tea and coffee-houses, 
as having made a great change in the 
moral habits of the working classes. 
Residing myself a short distance from 
town, while my business calls me, daily, 
to various parts of London, I find these 
houses highly serviceable. Some months 
since, for the first time, I entered one 
of them, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
found two rooms quite full of various 
descriptions of persons, taking coffee, 
and reading books and papers of every 
description, without any charge but 13d 
or 2d. for a cup of coffee. 

Another, called the Surry, in Union- 
street, Borough, with a very superior 
room, has a library of five or six hun- 
dred volumes, of the best works, at the 
service of any one, who calls for a cup 
ot coffee, for which he is charged 114d, 
On the tables, I found seven or eight 
daily papers, besides pamphlets sufficient 


(Dee. | 


to amuse forty or fifty SONS, why 
were so engaged when I first Called, 
also attended a discussion on 
question of machinery, and fel; hint 
pleased at the arguments used. 
Another shouse in Clerkenyel ; 
opened on the same plan, also One i 
St. Clement’s Church-yard, in the Strand 
and it is proper to observe, that the re 
freshments, in each, are excellent 
Now,Sir, these houses are, every night 
filled, chiefly with mechanics and th. 
middling classes, who here gain inform, 
tion at a cheap rate, instead of attending 
public-houses, formerly the only reson 
for young men. These facilities, which 
are daily increasing, in unison with the 
Mechanics’ Institute, must at any rate 
give a taste for knowledge, which, | 
doubt not, in time, will establish a supe. 
rior character for sobriety and talent 
amongst our mechanics.—Your’s, &¢, 
A Town TRaveLien. 
Peckham, 16th August 1824. 


[ Our correspondent encloses the prosper. 
tus of one of these coffee-houses (in Union- 
street), where coffee is furnished at 1}¢. a. 
cup, or 3d. a-pint; and all other breakas 
items in the same reasonable proportion; 
while four daily and eight weekly news 
papers, and thirty-eight weekly and monthly 
publications, are furnished, gratis, for the 
amusement of the customers, together with 
a library of 500 volumes, including even 
such works as Rees’s Cyclopzedia, in forty 
five volumes ; Annual Registers from 170% 
&ec. &c. We regret that we cannot affoni 
the space for inserting it entire. But we 
have since learnt that other of these cheap 
coffee-houses carry their intellectual accot 
modations to an equal extent.—Eb. ] 


Pee gg . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magaztve. 


Sir: 
LLOW me to request of any ° 
your numerous correspond 
such infrmation as they may be #* 
to afford, relative to the origin “ed 
life of Edward Latymer, who foun “ 
schools at Edmonton and — 
smith, for the education and clothing 
boys belonging to those towns. 
In the deed of gift, by which As 
dowed the Edmonton School, : “ 
bears date the 20th of March, 1m 
is described as late of London, gen : 
man, and Sir Hugh Mydelton, — 
one of the trustees named % 4 
Edward Latymer may, there wit 
presumed to have been well eon 
his day (noscitur e sociis) 3 & co se 
cation through the medium of your ve, 
excellent magazine will oblige gages 
A TrusTEE oF LatyMER $ ¥° 
Edmonton, 30th Oct, 1824. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. | 
Mr. RowcRort’s Account of his Jour- 
, —_ from Monte VipvEo to VaLpa- 
cy: in two Letters toM. Artwoop, 


A eg, M.P 
" WAVING arrived at Monte Video on 
ll i “the 3lst March, I am now at the 
e it foot of the first or lower range of the 
and: Andes, near this city, with the snows of 
Ne re, the lofty range peeping over them ; a 
Jarge valley or ravine ranging between 
ight them. To-morrow or next day I depend 
the to set out, to mount and surmount these 
bia MF pills and snows, and to descend to St. 
ni Jago, in Chili; a passage on mules, 
eot MF =\vithout house-shelter, of about 300 
Which J piles, and expect to arrive at St. Jago in 
bth six, seven, or eight days, if not impeded 
Tate hy snow storms, which now, on the ap- 
ht proach of winter, may detain me in the 
supe J =—spaverns some days; but I think not. 
alent J =36r The weather is very fine, clear, calm, 
Kc and warm; and the fine grapes here only 
. waiting one or two mild frosty nights, 


to ripen them for a general gathering. 
I was this day in a noble vineyard of 


“7 ' 7,000 stout, standard, full-leaved, round- 
Ld headed, bushy vines; each carrying thirty 
tis to fifty pounds of fine grapes, of which 
a; they make, badly, a middling wine, like 
Cape wine or Teneriffe. 

a Inclinations to the o/d system of habits, 
i manners, religion, &c., still. prevail in 
vn [ thisstate; and the young people, re- 
ty fe formers, and creole and foreign impro- 
ix vers, are for the present put down by 
nd the old school of opinions; but as the 
we #% women are now learning to read and 
ap count, and to read French too, and as 


a the young men slip away to the schools 
_ and colleges of Buenos Ayres, America, 
and England, it is thought they will 
soon import the notions, follies, vices, 
and reformations of these countries, and 
add them to their own. 
- An English cabinet-maker here offers 
to make them chairs and tables, which 
they bave hardly yet seen; but the 
Catholics declare they will be heretic, 
and that they cannot go to heaven on 
them; while John Bull swears, that if 
he were to become ever so good a 
Catholic, he could not make them better, 
nor be himself a better Christian than 
London porter and gin have made him 
already: and so the chairs and tables 
we not made, 

A Lancasterian school is abolished, 
and a subscription library is dispersed, 
to save it from burning. A Dr. G. (a 
navy surgeon) is here, withhalf-pay. Ile 
Was Inoved much for four years, but is 
how put down; nor will they take either 

Mostury Mac. No. 403. 
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Mr. Roweroft's Account of his Journey to Valparaiso, 


his advice or physic. He expects he must 
quit; and being scientific and botanical, 
wants to go to Lima. He is of Greenock. 
Some Scotch may come here, and do 
well in agriculture, . 

This is the paradise for phthisis, asth- 
ia, Consumption, and pulmonary fret- 
fulness of the lungs and sternum. An 
arid mountain land and sandy clay, irri- 
gated by water from mountain torrents, 
grows every thing well; but the natives 
are troubled by the disease of the goitre 
a good deal. In all this country, for 
1,000 miles across, there is not one pane 
of glass and hardly a dozen windows 
(wind-doors), nor any hole in any three- 
foot sand-mud wall, for a rat to creep 
in or out of, but the open common 
door. Even the house of the Governor 
of San Luis (a long shed of one story) 
had no other orifice, for a room of sixty 
feet long, but the door of entrance; and 
there seemed no want of light, though 
the door was not six feet high, and the 
arched room more than twenty-six, 

Birmingham and Sheffield send little 
here; and when a creole postilion sees 
our nails dreak, and not bend into circles, 
and our English iron, made at Buenos 
Ayres, snap on the road at every jerk, 
he exclaims, “ Muy malo!” and is per- 
haps right. 

All this 900 miles is, soberly con- 
sidered, as to commerce, power, or poli- 
tics, at this day, a “terra non,” a nullity: 
neither population nor products worth 
a tusk, or the handie of an old bayonet. 
What it may be, 300 years hence, if a 
second Contucius should arise, I cannot 
say; nor do I quarrel with our preparing, 
now, to be its shopkeeping slaves then; 
as we are to others at this time. 

Inclosed is a bank-paper dollar of 
Buenos Ayres—necessary in a country 
where silver abounds and grows for 
export only, Little plate is now seen 
here in common, and a very few bad iron 
or pewter spoons. About 400,000 do!- 
lars only are said to be now issued. 
The poor people, as usual, cling hard to 
a few solid dollars, and are afraid of 
every thing else in the country; even 
local silver coin and small old divisions 
of the dollars. These will pass little, 
if at all, beyond the precincts of the 
city; and they, with the other larger 
notes of the bank, occasion an agio of 
3 per tola, in buying silver with them: 
The silver dollar at Buenos Ayres ts 
3s. 83d; only — at which I bought all I 
wanted for a bill at sixty days’ sight on 
gl to set out to-morrow (Sutur- 

3K day). 
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day). A snow-storm is now on the 
mountains. The vineyards here are quite 
intoxicating ; and the grapes now beau- 
tiful. One, in the bed of an old moun- 
tain torrent, has a perpendicular bank 


‘of even soil of sand and clay, of thirty 


feet deep, and still a good bottom, and 
is a pretty sight. They have got the 
poplar in one walk sixty-six feet high, in 
less than ten years; and the willow— 
both which suit them; and the peach- 
tree for fuel, and the fig-tree; but no 
timber. The vegetation very strong, 
wherever they can have the water of 
irrigation, with which this town and 
district abounds, 

The town is now, both men and 
women, divided into parties, for power, 
influence, politics, religion, reform, go- 
vernment, alliance, and improvement ; 
which injures their quiet society: for 
they are naturally placid, easily con- 
tent, and fond of society; having but 
little to do but to eat, drink, sleep, and 
game. 

The Indians south of the river Dia- 
mante, which is south of the Tunuyan, 
are now in the town on good terms. 
I shall see them to-morrow morning. 
By treaty, when a party comes here, 
they are allowed three days provision 
for themselves and their horses. They 
like the fruits and productions of Men- 
doza; but will not take the trouble to 
plant them. They will differ but little 
In manner and appearance from the 
Spanish Creole. 

Colonists, fit to be useful in labour 
and agriculture, could be transported 
from Buenos Ayres to this place for the 
small sum of five dollars each, by the 
muleteers, on their returning unloaded 
mules and horses ; and be fed all the way, 
900 miles, making the way in about 
sixteen days. 

I was fourteen days on the road, going 
seventy miles about, and being detained 
two half days, and one four hours, work- 
ing very hard all the way, and sleeping 
on the moor two nights; which is better 
than the accommodation any post house 
(hut) on the whole road can afford : and 
there are no others. Milk, eggs, bread, 
and even beef, are seldom to be had on 
the road ; and Ihave not been able to 
swallow two ounces of this beef since 
I landed. Mutton is a curiosity, for 
which I am looking to-day to carry into 
the mountains, 

The people I find gentle, honest, 
proud, polite; and all courteous, and 
well-mannered in speech and address, 
Their condition very destitute of all 
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(Dee, 
accommodation, and my 
with dirt, and disfigur uch veal 
half-nakedness in their wae de “ 
pearance ; but I think they must, . 
whole, be better off than lean 
Welch and Irish; and that ther” 
more means than they shew: as . 
have much more leisure and indol ' 
than is good for them. = 

Every variety of Pasture, commoy 
moor, fen, sand, stony and plashing 
land, is met with; all wild with rank 
tufty grapes, thistles, brambles, Mimosys, 
and acacias—indeed a land of thor, 
of which a prickly pear, in all its vari. 
ties, including its gigantic forms, js the 
emperor. The whole was baked to , 
brick in the dry fine weather in which | 
passed it, which added to my torture jn 
a carriage without springs. The horses 
are a sadly ill-used and degraded set of 
beings: what we call galloways, Qur 
Whitechapel butchers would soon de. 
spise them. The oxen are better; but 
their beef is tougher, as they cure it, 
than hide leather. 

This is the country to teach ten. 
perance, abstinence, plain living, sad 
coarse feeding. All seem to use these, of 
all classes. Figs, fruits dried, wine, &. 
&ec. are carried on droves of hundreds 
of horses and mules 900 miles across to 
Buenos Ayres. 

We must not attach a false impor- 
tance to the present state of the lands 
south of the river Plate, and east of the 
Andes. They would be fitter spots tor 
the Chinese and the Irish, Scotch, 
Welch, Germans, Swiss, and Piedmon- 
tese, to colonize, than either New Hol- 
land or Van Diemen’s Land ; but they 
cannot get them: and under Spanish 
prejudices and reglementos. are perhaps 
best away; though the sky and soil in- 
vites much. Heaven seems to be cor 
nected with this earth, and the mout- 
tains the step to it : they have, however, 
slight shocks of earthquakes here. 

The city of San Luis, the central 
spot of this line, contains 500 inhabl- 
tants, and the district round about 
1,500 more, on a large breadth. The 
houses every where of thick mud walls, 
and no windows whatever—none scell 
wanted. Palaces and fine houses are 
white-washed; which is deemed a high 
finish enough. But all that the Spamiar 
do is spacious—has room. They are not 
cribbed so close as we are. 

Seeing and being known at Buenos 
Ayres have been useful. It 1s the con- 
necting point for Chili, Lima, — 


and Paraguay, on which much t 
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ust now ; and they are the most active, 
eculative, competent, and capable 
neople on this continent. T know 
nothing of England since I left it; and 
am anxious about it—Yours, &c. 
Tuos. Rowcrort. 


J oO 09 
Mendoza, April 22, 1822. 


ps. My battered and aching ribs hardly 
allow me to sit up; but I go about ; and 
to sit seven long days on a climbing 
mule will not ease them. 





St. Jago de Chile, 
30 leagues from Valparaiso. 

I nave reached this place this day, 
after a severe labour of nine days and 
nights in the open air, in unexpected 
snows, across the Andes, from Men- 
doza; after fourteen days’ of unremit- 
ting gallopping for nearly 1,000 miles, 
across the Pampus from Buenos Ayres. 
We hear here of large French squadrons 
at Rioand Monte Video; and nothing but 
very dismal accounts from Lima. This 
country, too, is said to be discontented 
aud uneasy. The expedition against the 
island of Chiloe has failed. The people 
are chiefly of Indian race, and strongly 
attached to their Romish priests and 
religion, and Spanish king. The coun- 
try is a woody morass, and attempted, 
they say, at a season impracticable for 
military operations. | 

I have frequently complained of the 
wretched and useless quality of all the 
cutlery of Birmingham and Sheffield, 
irom Teneriffe to Rio, Monte Video, and 
Buenos Ayres; and here I find it as 
bad, or worse: but to-day am told that 
I am mistaken; that nearly all I have 
seen any where, and all here, is German, 
from Antwerp chiefly ; and the country 
socrammed with this German and Fle- 
mish rubbish, that there is xo room for 
English. It is the same with their arms, 
or military equipments: all or mostly 
German ; and, my informant thinks, all 
Very bad. A cargo of German and of 
English muskets were lately here on 
sale together, and at the same price : 
the German were preferred, only because 
they were donger in the barrel. 

Trade is called very, very dull and 
contracted here, owing to the interrup- 
ae circulation, transit, and con- 
Sheth “vy I think Birmingham and 
a ~ some good plan, with some 
att me it do more than they do all 
it. sere. A knife I carry with 
Bir: nstruments cost, I suppose, at 
8. a (whence I had it), about 
agi s., would, they say, be worth 
“a ounce of gold, (£3. 10s.) Few, 

ever, could be sold; and a small 
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parcel would bring them to four or five 
dollars, 15s. to 20s. 

N 0 reading-room or coffee-house, and 
no English papers to be seen here, but in 
private hands. I have seen no one yet, 
and know nothing of England since the 
Ist of January. 

_ Buenos Ayres was worth my observa- 
tion; and so,I expect, will be this place 
and country. ‘The solitudes I have 
passed through, for nearly 1,200 miles, 
ure more curious to observe than inte- 
resting or instructive in any way. People 
are of mere consequence than sand or 
stones ; however high the one may fly, 
or the others rear their rugged fronts. 
The sand flies here as dry as dust can 
be, at the edge of and over the snows, 
on the steppes of the mountains 

All through this country, the rope, or 
string of ox-hide, serves the place of 
nails, and binds all their sticks together. 
The carpenter, the bricklayer, and the 
tailor are nearly unknown among them. 
Mud and boughs, bushes and brambles, 
ox-horns and ox-hides, serve them for 
all purposes. The destitution of any 
race of savages can hardly be much 
greater; but still the women, and the 
men too, have English calicoes and 
printed cottons for their Sunday wear. 
All want and all use woollens much; 
and the chief, or only domestic industry 
and ingenuity, is to spin and weave their 
own wool into blankets, petticoats, 
“ ponebos,” and saddle-cloths. 

This is their harvest of grapes, figs, 
India corn, wheat, Chili pepper, potatoes, 
peaches, and apples; and is this year a 
fine one for grapes, after a very hot 
summer, which we felt severely at Rio 
de Janiero. From the 25th of March, at 
Monte Video, to this day, I have not 
seen more than one pailful of water, iu 
forty days. The sun, moon, and stars 
have been my constant companions in 
all their utmost intensity of brightness : 
of these, eleven nights have been passed 
in the open air. 

An unexpected snow of five days, 
very early, between the 17th and 23d of 
April, closed the mountain tracks, and 
made my passage, from the 27th to the 
30th, very difficult, precarious, and ha- 
zardous. Several mules with loads and 
in saddles, fell down the precipices; but 
only one was killed outright. My ser- 
vant’s mule fell down the steep ; but he, 
though a negro of courage, young, and 
active, and a good horseman, had fortu- 
nately quitted her, through fear, five 
minutes before. The common pass or 
track of the “ cumbre,” or summit, was 
closed, and we had to scale an unusual 
3E3 and 
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our mules, we effected. My black, 
twenty-three years of age, strong, and 
six feet high, walked this, and did not ex- 
pect me to get through safely with the 
mules. Ido not regret the pain, privations, 
and fatigue, though I cannot make out 
clearly to you that they are repaid to 
me; and the expense also, though for 
nine days I had no use for money, a 
razor, or a napkin. The solitude of the 
Andes, for so long a course, is frightful. 

We saw some guanoroes in small 
herds, and caught one heavier than a 
deer of common size; the flesh like full- 
grown Essex veal. I did not taste it, 
and can eat no flesh yet on this conti- 
nent. Two hard eggs served me for 
nearly sixty hours ; and when I came to 
the third, I cculd not eat a half of it. 
But I learned to smoke and-to relish a 
segar, which would do you good to use. 
I did not feel the thirst or cold I was 
told to expect at all. The blimdness of 
the excessive light of the sun on snow, 
below and above, fell on me from three 
to five minutes only. Many have suffered 
much more. 

The wonder, surprise, grandeur, cu- 
riosity, difficulty, and danger were al! 
less than description had made them; 
but something there was of all, which 
by many would have been much mag- 
nified. 

The accounts of the large French 
squadron, in the South Atlantic, just re- 
ceived here excite much speculation, as 
they had, in the expectation of them, 
previously on the other side. The 
English here (not many) form little 
association or connexion together, be- 
yond private acquaintance, and are said 
to compete too eagerly, and to detract 
much from their general weight by the 
reciprocal degradation of each other. 
There is no “ factory feeling” among 
them; every one for himself. I am not 
sure that this is important, nor know 
how it can be avoided or remedied, but 
fancy I should like to find or forma 
different feeling, or at least seeming, at 
Lima. 

Will the extraordinary and unexpected 
events of /ast vear in Spain lessen the 
attachment, which still continues much 
here to the connexion, rule, supersti- 
tions, and priesthood of Old Spain? A 
few months more should shew this a 
little.—The cotton trade, perhaps of 
Glasgow and Paisley chiefly, appear to 
me to have their warehouses and agents, 
or shops and shopmen, in these coun- 
trices, much the same as in Watling-street, 
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[Dec, 
Aldermanbury, and Oxford-strecs. , 
to sell much on the plan and } a 
the ticket-shops; but my emake . 
not close enough to be quite Sure rh 
this is general. 

* * * * ¥ * 

I have nothing of mine since | Jos 
England; and, after almost a starvatio 
of nearly five weeks, am stronger than 
ever; as a ride of sixty miles yesten|s, 
on a cart-horse and a foundered hei 

roves. These miles were gallopped 
{with an interval of twenty minutes t 
dine .on stale bread and rotten tonoy 
in the road-rut), in four hours. Then | 
stopped in the dark, to sup on one exe 
and lie down on the mud floor of a hy: 
of dry boughs and brambles, with ay 
ox-hide door, and an open space next i: 
which let in the mountain breeze to fy 
a pan of wood ashes, and to drive away 
the smoke of the segar which I took on 
my mattress. Three eggs were the whole 
stock of the village, (Colina, twenty miles 
from the capital). No milk, bread, or 
cheese to be had, nor even grapes, In. 
dian corn only. The price of the cou. 
try is eight, ten, or twelve eggs for the 
eighth part of a dollar—53d. or 6d. Per 
haps this is the price to strangers; | 
suspect they are never so/d to any one 
else. Ten or twenty pounds of good 
grapes for 23d. or 3d., ‘but very few 
buyers, if any. The dogs eat grapes 
freely, picking them carefully from the 
stalk ! Your’s, &c. 

3d May 1874. T. Rowcrort. 

——— 
For the Monthty Magazine. 

On Metroporitan AvcrtIoNs. 

N auction is no new subject to de- 
A scant upon. Buyers of bargains 
were well ridiculed in the panel 
and the eagerness of ladies (and get- 
tlemen, too, for that matter), at a sale, 
when anxious to possess themselves 0 
any article on which they had set their 
hearts, even bidding upon themselves, 
has before now furnished writers for 
the public eye with the means of amuse: 
ment for their readers. _ mer 

Unquestionably there 1s conan : 
pleasure to be derived from atten os 
an auction, by a close observer, ¥ a. 
goes there without the intention © 
purchasing, and who moreover yet yl 
lute enough not to be caught e 
great bargain. The quick, ready eye ° 
the auctioneer ; his wit, if he has any, 
and for which there is great S¢P® 
though some of the present race are 
dull enough ;—the contrast 1n the 


. . an 
haviour of his audience ;—the coe 7 
apparent ; 
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srently indifferent manner of the 
oid attendants and good judges ;—the 


precipitation of the young and inexpe- 

d;—the plots, counterplots, and 
s of various parties in the 
each other in bidding 
ing what they are in 
vant of;—the remarks and opinions, 
saht or wrong, of the talkative portion 
r -—the absolute sway of 


of the company 5 : : 
the auctioneer during the period of his 


prallation,—are all fraught with much 

that is interesting and entertaining. 

[have often smiled to see the pretty 
ttle tricks of some of the thorough- 
paced and well-known attendants at 
sales, to prevent dealers in the same 
commodity from knowing when they 
make a bid. These people seldom bid 
vied voce; for they will contrive to get 
between their opponent and the auc- 
tioneer, keeping an eye upon each, 
taking care that the one towards the 
auctioneer is not out of sight of the 
other bidder; with this eye they wink 
their bids most dextercusly, while the 
opposing party will be looking about, 
and wondering who is bidding against 
him ;—others do the thing with a silent 
nod;-another sort get quite out of 
sight, behind the pulpit, and tug at the 
auctioneer’s coat-tail at every bid, to 
the great danger of his skirts, each pull 
going for sixpence, a shilling, or half-a- 
crown, as the case may be ;—and others 
again will get on one side of the ham- 
mer-armed gentleman, and poke some 
part of his body with the end of a pen- 
cil, for the same purpose. With these, 
and with sundry other sorts of “ inex- 
plicable dumb show,” which is expli- 
cable enough to the auctioneer, I have 
seen great quantities of goods bought 
and sold: but there is still another sort, 
who go even nearer the wind than all 
these, and who, after looking at-the 
goods, will leave a list of prices with 
the salesman or his clerk, who will buy 
lor them, and then declare the name, 
when the party is not even in the 
room; but, in this case, they must be 
Well able to trust the auctioneer, who 
would otherwise run them up to the 
extent of their price. 

My last remark reminds me of a sad 
trick of very many auctioneers—that of 
running, as itis called. If they see a 
Person eager and apparently determined 
‘0 possess any article, they will run 
_ no that is, declare higher bid- 
thee _ out, in fact, having any— 
yp Bing them on; and they will do 

salue, if any thing is likely te go at 


rience 
mancuvre 
room to outwit 


for and procur 
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what they think too low a price. This, 
they would say, was fair to their em- 
ployers; but it is hardly fair to the 
public. I have many times seen an auc- 
tioneer caught in his own trap, in this 
running system, being obliged to knock 
it down to his own surreptitious bid at 
last: he then either declares some fic- 
titlous name, or, pretending the buyer 
will not declare himself, puts up the lot 
again. 

This, and the system of rigging, are 
the bane of sales, and are known to be 
detested by the honourable members of 
the trade. To many this rigging will 
want a little explanation :—It is when 
one man, or a set of men, make up an 
entire sale, or part of one; for all sales 
nearly are, more or less, mixed in this 
way: but in some it is carried to a 
shameful length. The goods, where 
there is a rig, whether furniture or 
otherwise, are generally either damages, 
or got up on purpose, in a shabby but 
showy way; and the owners of them, 
or their puffers (persons sent to keep 
up the price), are mingled with the 
company, watching and seeking whom 
they may devour; and, unfortunately, 
they are often respectable-looking per- 
sons, and have even females amongst 
them; for, alas! females are their prin- 
cipal prey on these occasions. If a 
lady seems desirous of any lot, she is 
marked down as a sportsman marks his 
game; and one will insinuate that the 
article is cheap at such or such a price, 
while another will keeping bidding upon 
the lady. They will sometimes even 
affect to be generous, and tell the dupe, 
after having got a good price, that if she 
wants the lot, they will give it up to 
her, and so forth. It is incalculable 
how much is done in this way, espe- 
cially at the west end of the town, and 
principally in furniture, as could be 
avowed by numberless sufferers. One 
caution I can give persons against these 
sham sales, if they happen to read the 
advertisements in the papers ; which is, 
that such advertisements are generally 
more flowery than others, though most 
of them are flowery enough; and you 
are invariably told, that you may have 
catalogues at the place of sale, and at 
the auctioneers; but where these auc- 
tioneers reside is never stated. When- 
ever this is the case, that sale is a rig, 
depend on it. 

When there is a genuine sale, whether 
of furniture or other goods, the dealers 
in the article, whatever it may be, ge- 
nerally join together to purchase, mak- 

ng, 
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ing, in fact, a sort of combination 
among themselves to keep the prices 
down; and this is, perhaps, the only 
good reason that can be given in defence 
of an auctioneer’s running, as men- 
tioned before.. But it is not always that 
he is aware of the existence of this 
combination, for each of the parties 
will in turn bid for the lots; but then 
he will never be opposed by the rest of 
his associates: of course, by this means 
they frequently get articles much cheaper 
than if they were in opposition to each 
other. It is technically called being in 
the cab: and after the sale is over the 
whole party will retire to a tavern, and 
proceed to knock out —another technical 
term for putting up the lots again 
among themselves, for they all mark 
their catalogues ; and in this way many 
a poor Jew and Gentile will get their 
pound or two in a day without, in fact, 
really purchasing any thing. They are 
admitted into the cab by the large buyers, 
upon the same principle that the In- 
dians are said to worship the devil— 
that of fear; for these men possess 
judgment, if not money, and would, 
therefore, if not admitted, make the 
others pay larger prices. When the 
knock out or second sale is over, the 
increase given upon the whole of the 
lots is collected, cast up, and equally 
divided amongst the whole of the 
party. 

It is hardly worth mentioning the 
mock auctions of glass, china, tea-cad- 
dies, &c., which are held in shops in 
our most public streets; for almost 
every child is aware of the gross and 
barefaced impositions practised at these 
places, where the public is cheated of 
its money, and government of its 
duty. 

A very curious sort of sale, common 
in the metropolis, is that of pawnbro- 
kers’ pledges, though even into these 
other property is often introduced ; 
this sort of sale is principally curious 
from the very odd mixture of articles 
in a lot, which having been pawned to- 
gether to raise money, are obliged by 
act of parliament to be sold together; 
take for instance the following lots from 
a catalogue which is laying by me: 


“A patch-work quilt, a coat, and two 
bibles. 

A pair of trousers, aset of fire-irons, and 
a petticoat. 

A pair of boots, a table-cloth, and a 
necklace. 


a. shirt, a table-spoon, and an opera- 
glass. 


Shenstone and the Leasowes. 
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A silk scarf, and a drawing in a cil 


frame. 

A Dutch clock, a rug, 
boxes. 

And these a | 
tures; for =. ao few strange n : 

anger medleys thay 
these might be easily picked oy; 
infinitum, from the catalogues of Bie 
Robins, and Machin. Many of the : 
tendants at these sales are the children 
of Israel, who are dealers jn every 
thing, from the most costly watch ¢: 
article of jewellery, to the very lowes 
and most worthless description of cas. 
off clothing; all of which, the very best 
and the very worst, may be seen g 
pledge sales, At these sales the kino’; 
duty of five per cent. is paid by the 
buyer; and I have often thought that 
the clerk’s perquisites, at the end of g 
large sale, arising from the fractions of 
duty, must be considerable. 

In winding up these desultory re 
marks on auctions, &c., I can only say 
that whoever ventures into a sale-room 
should not only have money in their 
pockets, but judgment in their heads, 
or they most infallibly run a great risk 
of being cheated either by others or 
themselves. J.M.L, 

—_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
SHENSTONE and the Leasowss. 

OR some time I have been endea- 
vouring to obtain some such infor- 
mation respecting the Leasowes,* or 
Shenstone’s Walks, as would at once be 
gratifying to my own feelings, and ac- 
ceptable to the public. It was my wish 
to trace the general history of this inte- 
resting domain, from the time when tt 
acquired its celebrity under the plasti 
hands of our pastoral bard ; including 
its changes of proprietorship, and the 
attentions bestowed, or the neglects per- 
mitted, by each individual, up to the 
present time ; and to add whatever anet- 
dotes I might be able to collect, relating 
personally to the object of my veneré 
tion. But I have not succeeded s0 # 
to satisfy my curiosity, excepting as 1 
the routine of dates; and a few scanty 
observations may serve, till better from 
some other quarter, shall claim more 
deserved attention. It is now but two 
years short of half a century since! first 


beheld this charming retreat of the 
muses ; 
7 i ees 
* Leasowe, a common province ial oe 
is of Saxon origin, is often found in be 
documents, and was never before, per om 
so classically applied as in this ene 
For these hints I am indebted toa fine 
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muses; and no one day in the course of 

eventful and protracted life, presents 
” . jmagination so many vivid and 
to m) . h: : 
welcome recollections. At that time 
Shenstone had been dead about fourteen 
vears; and nearly the same length of 
‘ime had been given to his progressive 
embellishments. I was then in my fif- 
teenth year ; and the spot itself bore 
come analogy to a blooming female of 
that age, advancing to loveliness and 
maturity. The sudden and unexpected 
burst of the expansive view from Muck- 
iow-hill, which forms a part of the walks, 
srepared my mind for the enjoyment of 
what was to follow; and though, in after 
times, I have visited Richmond, Green- 
wich, Hagley, Envil, Chatsworth, Mat- 
lock, and Hawkestone, yet none of these 
captivating spots seemed to possess half 
the beauties which my young fancy so 
exquisitely enjoyed in this juvenile ex- 
cursion, 

I had read Shenstone’s poems with 
eagerness and delight; their simplicity 
rendered them intelligible to my youth- 
ful capacity, and their beauty had en- 
gaged my admiration—but I had seen 
no description of the Leasowes; nor 
had we any guide, to create an artificial 
excitement, by pointing out their real 
or imaginary charms. Every change in 
the scenery, and every one of the orna- 
mental objects or inscriptions, came 
won us unexpected and gratifying: and 
all the fabled perfections of Arcadia 
seemed here to be more than realized. 
I felt the most ardent admiration for 
the man who could produce such a 
magical influence in my mind; and the 
moral feelings, excited by these commen- 
fares upon the book of nature, were 
too exquisite to be ever obliterated. 
The natural beauties of the place were 
conspicuous and captivating; and the 
nice adaptation of the embellishments— 
the sweet appropriation of the inscrip- 
tlons,—all conspired to produce an 
intensity of delight, and the most enthu- 
Slastic emotions.* 

We refreshed at the new inn, at the 
naan “ Hales Owen, a short mile 
compian sige egg and which was then 

mr Taree e “blythe and bonny 

: ylor; who, after a fifty-four 
neater 
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Pe besa. while existing in all 
. sie ) » have been so amply described 
nse lons Of easy access, our corre- 
a can we hope, excuse their omis- 
which ate as some other curtailments, 
miseellanc vn attention to variety in our 
y render indispensable. —Ep. 
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years’ residence, died July 12, 1822 
and was succeeded by her widowed 
daughter, the respectable Mrs. Birch. 
For many years a good Sunday ordinary 
was provided for the visiting excursion- 
ists; and at other times, civility, good 
fare, and moderate charges, were, I be- 
lieve, the standing rules of the house. 
Shenstone died February 11, 1763, and 
was succeeded in the possession of the 
estate by Edward Horne, Esq., who 
erected the new mansion on the site of 
the old one, and completed it about the 
year 1776. He also built the hot-house 
and walled in the garden, and quitted 
the premises June 1789. His successor 
was the gayand hospitable Major Francis 
Halliday; he made considerable addi- 
tions to the house and the out-offices, 
and the elegant circular stone portico 
at the entrance was of his construction, 
He also built an elegant hermitage in 
the high wood, ornamented with stained 
glass windows, furnace cinders, cow- 
heel bones, horses’ teeth, &c. What- 
ever might be the merits of this struc- 
ture, it certainly did not correspond 
with the classical purity and chaste 
decorations which so well characterized 
every effort of the “farmer bard.” The 
Major died June 6, 1794, at the early 
age of forty-five, and has a sumptuous 
monument erected to his memory in 
Hales Owen church, close by the side of 
the simple and unobtrusive urn, record- 
ing the spot where Shenstone’s remains 
are deposited. In June 1795, Edward 
Butler Hartopp, Esq. became the owner 
of the estate, and held possession till 
July 1800, when it was transferred to 
Charles Hamilton, Esq., and he becom- 
ing insolvent in 1807, it passed into the 
hands of Matthias Attwood, Esq., who 
continues to hold it at the present time. 
Each of these gentlemen, I believe, with 


‘the exception of the last, kept up the 


spirit of the place, by a close attention 
to the requisite repairs, and the corre- 
sponding neatness which Shenstone had 
introduced and so well maintained; but 
the uncertainty of Mr. Attwood’s tenure, 
being only on mortgage, or want of in- 
clination, or both, occasioned the whole 
to sink into a state of ruin and desola- 
tion. Scarcely any traces can now be 
found that indicate the masterly hand of 
the inimitable projector; and the choked 
rivulets, the annoying swamps, the track- 
less paths, the entangled trees, the flut- 
ter, ancle deep, of decayed leaves, the 
mutilated figures, the obliterated inserip- 
tions, and the half-closed entrances—all 


unite to sicken the heart that heretotore 
was 
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was wont to be exhilarated to rapture. 
The original expenses once incurred, a 
very little effort might have preserved 
those beauties, which now, perhaps, will 
be for ever lost. The improvements can 
no longer be distinguished, and the 
natural graces are sunk far below their 
original standard, in consequence of a 
ruthless and irretrievable encroachment. 

About thirty years ago, the Netherton 
canal was projected, which was ulti- 
mately to cross the Leasowes by means 
of an immense embankment, and thus 
to despoil the place of one of its princi- 
pal attractions. Had Shenstone lived 
to have witnessed this commercial inno- 
vation, it must have embittered his re- 
maining days, or perhaps have termi- 
nated them by a broken heart. The 
canal was finished, and received the 
first laden boat, April 21, 1798; the 
embankment is 462 yards long, in a 
waving line; its greatest height at the 
centre, twenty-three yards. I have been 
told that Major Halliday was negociat- 
ing with the managers of the concern to 
have an elegant aqueduct constructed, 
instead of the solid embankment; but 
that his decease happening at the time, 
they took advantage of the suspended 
opposition, and pushed on the work, 
regardless of the irreparable injury to 
the sacred spot. Had such an erection 
been constructed as that at Chirk, in 
the same county, or that of the Pont y 
Cysylltan for the Ellesmere canal, where 
it crosses the vale of Llangollen, with 
all its grandeur of effect, it would still 
have been sadly out of place. But in 
its present state, a lofty and gloomy 
embankment, without any relief to the 
eye, entirely cutting off one-half of the 
grounds, the distant view of Hales Owen, 
and the adjoining scenery ; the evil, in a 
picturesque point of view, has no miti- 
gation. 

Mucklow-hill is generally rated at a 
mile in length, and is very steep; sup- 
posing the rise to be three inches to a 
yard, this will give a total elevation of 
146 yards; on this ascent are the Leas- 
Owes situated, taking a portion from 
each extremity, so as to leave about 
three-quarters of a mile for their extent. 
They run parallel with the turnpike 
road, contain about 115 acres, and an 
irregular walk, nearly bounding the 
estate, is about two miles in length, 
The general character of the whole may 
be thus comprized: the house is situated 
near the middle, the land above it con- 
tains an irregular glen or chasm running 
uearly down the middle, and below it 
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the whole swells into a more o 
panse, where a few excavations a3 
mounds of no great Magnitude misty 
collect the water into pools or resee 
voirs, suited to the limited size of the 
whole. Shenstone’s excellent taste ™ 
proved these natural advantages, in , 
style uniting elegance with econopy. 
he made it a = “ ferme ornée." 
but still it was a farm chiefly dedicate) 
to utility. Perhaps about one-eighth o, 
a sixth part might be allotted to om 
ment, and of this some portion mich: 
be considered as unavailable for pur. 
poses of agriculture, being on the slop. 
ing sides of the glades, 

The present house is a spacious ani 
noble edifice, and its appearance fron 
the valley or from Hales Owen is con. 
manding and majestic ; but it wants the 
charm of the original dwelling. It is 
the abode of the gentleman, rather tha 
the retreat of the philosopher. Its mag. 
nitude is beyond the proportionate siz 
of the estate; as its establishment could 
not be supported by the profits of it 
agricultural produce. It wants the cha- 
racteristie snugness which harmonized 
so well with the taste of the poet. Be- 
fore this change, all was consistency and 
correctness. Others had exceeded (and 
among them his neighbour Lyttleton) 
in elegant and costly displays of exube- 
rant beauty and talent, suited to thei 
gorgeous and splendid establishments; 
but to estimate their merits by ther 
magnitude, would be reversing the order 
of sober reality. On viewing many 0! 
the extensive and useless domains with 
which the country abounds, with their 
sumptuous palaces and decorations, the 
friend of mankind can hardly repel the 
idea of their being, perhaps, i some 
period of their history, purchased by 
the oppression of the labouring poor 
by the venal sacrifice of the public liber 
ty—by the traffic of human -_, 
The possessor may be free from ~ 
slightest shade of imputation; but a 
proprietary monopoly remains to be “ 
as one of the remote causes of private 
and distress. 

I know not if there be any engt® 
or drawing extant of the original “ 
ing attached to the estate: It — 
interesting, as exhibiting the Comes 
of the whole, under the correct ¢}* 7 
sound judgment of the owner. € the 
have I ever seen any sketches 0 the 
general features of the spot, 0 al 
special beauties so luxuriantly om ed 
around. It is the more-to be desite 
that whatever memorials the! 
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scription, should be collected 
as there is too much 
reason to apprehend, that in a very few 
rears, every vestige of these fascinating 
ombellishments will be totally oblite- 
cated; and what was once so interesting 
and lovely, shall have no record but 
yague and unsatisfactory description. 
By the bye, is there any portrait of 
Shenstone to be found ?* On the 2d 
of June 1795, the estate came under the 
hammer of Mr. Christie, in Pall-mall ; 
when Mr. Hartopp, from his taking pos- 
session, | suppose to have been the 
purchaser. Aimong the many allure- 
ments held out to the public, one was 
“ That there were capital seams of coal 
of great value, under the whole of the 
estate, and which had Jately been in part 
ascertained ; that in some parts the coal 
crops out to the surface; and that a 
neighbouring colliery, distant but about 
a mile, contains a stratum not less than 
seven yards thick.” In addition to these 
lucrative advantages, even the abomi- 
nable canal itself is held out as “ facili- 
tating the intercourse with the first mart 
in the world, without injury to the beau- 
ties of the place.” Bravo, Mr. Christie! 
Sad prognostications these of the future 
destiny of the genii here abiding! 
Haunts of Apollo and the muses, and ot 
the rural deities—of sylphs, elves, and 
fairies ! to be ransacked with more than 
Vandal desolation, and become the abode 
of the d_formed Vulcan and the sordid 
Plutus ! 
_The talent, the energies, and the so- 
cial character of Shenstone, have never, 
I think, been fully scrutinized, nor faith- 
lully appreciated, A popular, but ano- 
hymous, novel of the day, under the 
title of “ Columella, or the distressed 
Anchorite,” held him up by implication 
as a proper subject for banter and ridi- 
cule; with the idea of his being a pee- 
vish discontented bachelor, instead of a 
tural gentleman, or a contemplative 
1 gy Bn his redoubtabie bio- 
a r. Johnson has, by the un- 
varing use of nuendo and _ surmise, 
ge the mental portrait of the bard 
7 ‘8 accustomed splenetic gloom. 
Srl no man was ever less. qualied 
Ky oe to sit in judgment 
oui “et contemporary. The 
+ tn ween them in taste and en- 
Ks 5 was extreme. The one an 


. | 
time “ Shenstone is no “de- 
“typ moe on only exists, but there 
’oets, and other editions r She cco 
Works. —F p, oi Shenstone s 
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ardent admirer of the beautifyl and un- 
cloying simplicity of Nature; the other 
as artificial a composition of pedantic 
dogmatism and prejudice as can well be 
imagined. It does not appear that 
Johnson was personally acquainted with 
him, or that he had ever seen his charm- 
ing retreat: or if he had seen it, would 
it have possessed any charms for his 
singular mind, at once so capacious and 
so contracted? “ Whether,” says he, 
“ to plant a walk in undulating curves, 
and to place a bench at every turn 
where there is an object to catch the 
view; to make water run where it will 
be heard, and to stagnate it where it 
will be seen; to leave intervals where 
the eye will be pleased, and to thicken 
the plantation where there is something 
to be hidden; demands any great nowers 
of mind, I will not inquire; perhaps a 
sullen and surly spectator may think 
such performances rather the sport than 
the business of human reason.” John- 
son, however, admits (but almost as 
though not coming from himself), “that 
the improvements were made with such 
judgment of fancy, as made his little 
domain the envy of the great, and the 
admiration of the skilful; a place to be 
visited by travellers, and copied by 
designers.” 

There is one broad insinuation, which 
certainly ought not to have appeared 
unless supported by something more 
than conjecture. “ In time,” says the 
biographer, “ his expenses brought cla- 
mours about him, that overpowered the 
lamb’s bleat and the linnet’s song ; and 
his groves were haunted by beings very 
different from fawns and fairies.” There 
is no reason to assert that he was in- 
jured by his expenses. It is trne, that 
his friend Dodsley represents him “ as 
a man of great tenderness and genc- 
rosity, kind to all who were within his 
influence ; but once offended, not easily 
appeased ; inattentive to economy and 
careless of his expenses ;” this we may 
admit as coming from one who knew 
him; but it will not authorize a stran- 
ger to go to such conclusions as the 
surly biographer has drawn. ; 

Whether Gray was intimate with 

henstone, I cannot tell, but the pro- 
bability, at least, is that he knew him ; 
and Johnson brings him forward to ex- 
claim, “ Poor man! he was always 
wishing for money, for fame, and other 
distinctions ; and his whole philosophy 
consisted in living against his will in 
retirement, and in a place which his 


taste had adorned: but which he only 
3 °F nejoyved 
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see and commend it: his correspon- 
dence is about nothing else but this 
place and his own writings, with two 
or three neighbouring clergymen, who 
wrote verses too.”’ Well may the pro- 
verb say, “ deliver me from my fricnds 
and T’ll take care of my enemies.” Was 
it a stain on the understanding of Shen- 
stone to wish for fame and distinction ? 
Milton was, I suppose, a blockhead 
when he talks of 
Those other two, equall’d with me in fate, 
So were I equall’d with them in renown ! 
Of Shenstone’s powers as a poet, I 
shall say but little. But in this respect 
I agree with Johnson, that the School 
Mistress is the most pleasing of his 
productions ; and I think it quite suffi- 
cient to entitle him to a conspicuous 
niche in the Pantheon of the British 
Muses. Could Johnson himself have 
written it half so well? could Burns have 
done it better? But whatever merits may 
now or hereafter be justly awarded himas 
a votary of the Muses, they are much 
more than equalled, in my humble opi- 
nion, by the combined qualifications 
displayed in adorning the Leasowes. 
The inscriptions alone, though so play- 
ful or classical, owe their bewitching 
interest to time, place, and circum- 
stance, which are altogether so inimit- 
ably interwoven. It was his unrivalled 
skill to have united utility with embel- 
lishment, in a degree which no future 
imitator will perhaps ever attain. The 
man seemed made for the spot, and its 
beauties were half created by him. 
Other places may be found supe- 
rior to this in extent and romantic 
sublimity, and perhaps equal in the 
milder graces of softness and distant 
ariety ; but till other Shenstones shall 
arise to adorn them with equal dis- 
plays of refined intellect, the Leasowes 
(had they remained as left by him) 
would still have heen unrivalled. 
Yours, &e. 

Jas. Luckcock. 
—E 
Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

Sir: 

BSERVING that the greatest at- 

tention is invariably paid in your 
valuable miscellany to every subject that 
isin any way calculated to promote the 
welfare of society; and that the Monthly 
Magazine is a repository of many useful 
facts connected with that highly-im- 
portant and ill-understood science, 
Education, I venture to address to 
you a few ideas, drawn from experience, 
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enjoyed when = of note came to 
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on a portion of that extensive Subject 


which has been noticed in severs| 
your later numbers; namely 1; 0 
Societies. Ys Uaterary 
As the most useful discoveries 
every kind have at first met with P 
sition, it 1s not surprising that literary 
societies, composed chiefly of voune 
men, who meet occasionally for the *, 
pose of mutual instruction, by wily ' 
and discussions, should meet with om 
opposition. We can forgive our grand. 
mothers, poor old souls, for railino at 
things they have neither been used ty 
nor understand; but we can hardly 
listen without astonishment to persons 
esteemed respectabie, while they delain 
against spouting-shops, as they con. 
temptuously term them, whieh, they 
say, merely fill young heads with self. 
conceit and love of wrangling. For 
others to be wiser than themselves, js 
considered a crime by many; and the 
real cause of much of the existing dis. 
like to these institutions arises, I appre. 
hend, no less from the knowledge they 
impart to their members, than from the 
power they afford them of conveying 
it forcibly to others. So far from de- 
bating societies tending to foster con- 
ceit, they evidently have a directly oppo- 
site tendency, Indeed, I know few 
means more effectual to take the con- 
ceit out of a young man (to use a coarse 
though expressive term), than a society 
of equals, by whom the manner, no 
less than the matter, of his discourse 
will be thoroughly examined. Impv- 
dence will still less be tolerated in such 
societies ; and I do not find that a love 
of wrangling is at all conspicuous 
among their members. 

In the present defective state of Edu- 
cation, Literary Societies of this (le- 
scription are a necessary supplement to 
scholastic pursuits. What does a youth 
of sixteen or eighteen know? what cat 
he do, when he comes from what !s 
called a respectable school? He can 
write a stiff hand, perform mechanically 
a few simple operations of Arithmetic, 
repeat Murray’s English Grammar by 
heart, without knowing the meaning 0! 
a sentence of it, and translate, wit 
difficulty, an easy French sentence. ithe 
have been at a public school, he _ 
at eighteen, nothing on earth but te 
hard words of two dead Languages 
which he takes twelve years to learn, 
and one to forget. If he go to 20° 
lege, in many cases he will learn nothing; 
or if he do study, and study hard too; 
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he only increases his stock of b r 
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words ; perhaps Iearns a little Mathe- 
matics, @ little bad Logie, and very 
questionable Moral Philosophy. He is 
then a man in body, but necessarily a 
child in other respects, never having 
had occasion to use any faculty of 
the mind, except Memory. In short, 
modern Education comprizes only a few 
of what ought to be secondary objects 
of attention, and teaches them ill be- 
sides. There are many exceptions, no 
doubt, in individuals, and (in one or 
two instances in the kingdom) in 
schools; but the general rule is what 
| have laid down. Our Schoois and 
Colleges were commenced by Monks for 
the education of monks, and under 
monks they still continue. It is painful 
to one’s feelings to be forced to speak 
in such terms of one of the most im- 
portant institutions of our country ; but 
those disinterested persons who have 
had the greatest experience, will be the 
first to allow and lament their truth. 
Whatever, therefore, is most useful 
fora man to know, he must learn after 
hehas finished his Education. His du- 
ties as a husband and parent, a profes- 
sional man and citizen, must either be 
acquired intuitively, or learnt from the 
experience of ages; if not, they will be 
performed without principle, or altoge- 
ther neglected; for to the due per- 
formance of them his scholastic educa- 
tion can afford him no clue. Now, it is 
the very sciences that relate to these 
most important duties that form the 
usual questions and lectures in Literary 

Societies. A man must read and think, 
if he would become a creditable mem- 
ber of them; and they teach him to do 
both. 

_A young man, unaccustomed to use 
his faculties, can seldom learn to use 
them properly, by conversation alone, as 
then he has constantly an opportunity 
of changing the topic, of being silent, 
or of resorting to common place. Neither 
will he best learn, at first, to train his 
faculties by reading ; for independent of 
it being a difficult art, requiring some 
preliminary knowledge before it can be 
rendered useful or pleasant, there is a 
want of life and animation about it, and, 
to beginners, an excess of method. 
Literary Societies are not subject to 
a defects they possess the anima- 
the Be Ragin of conversation with 
— wi dige method of good read- 
«a wal rs d, the variety of Speakers, 
seaien ' bring their different opinions, 
the « Ci reading, and reasoning upon 

subject under discussion, joined to 
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the animation of the Contest, cannot 
fail in some degree of arousing the most 
torpid, fixing the most changeable, and 
even instructing the best informed. We 
read only on one side of a question; 
but we must listen to all. The solitary 
student embraces one particular study, 
and cultivates one faculty of the mind 
only, frequently to the destruction of 
the rest ; but, in these societies, subjects 
of every kind come under our notice, 
and the faculties of the mind are all 
employed. We are under no tempta- 
tion to admit trifles, or to hazard rash 
and inconsiderate opinions: we have a 
weekly inducement to think and to 
read, and an opportunity of being con- 
firmed in our opinions, if they are right, 
and corrected, if they are wrong. 

Neither is the art of addressing others 
a mean attainment; and it can certainly 
only be acquired early and properly in 
such societies. Public speaking forms 
great part of the professional duties of 
the Pulpit and the Bar. To the Senator 
is it indispensable ; and that man must 
be low indeed in the Scale of Society, 
who does not occasionally require it, 
and who feels not, and is not justly 
considered superior, to those who can- 
not express their thoughts to others. 

The correct habits of reasoning thus 
acquired are applicable to every subject 
that can come before us; and so far 
from deserting us in the affairs of life, 
when we leave our societies, are con- 
stantly increasing by our future observa- 
tion and practice. 

The moral advantages of these Lite- 
rary Societies are seldom adverted to; 
yet I think they will be apparent, on a 
moment’s consideration. His profes- 
sion is not enough for a young man: he 
must have amusements. Some persons 
prefer drinking, gambling, debauchery, 
or idleness.* We are of opinion that 
knowledge and morality are usually 
joined, and endeavour to make them 
both our chief amusements. We also 
learn to govern our tempers and passions 
by listening with patience while our 
most favourite opinions are doubted, 
disputed, or proved to be erroneous, 
and to treat with politeness all who are 
around us. 

Thus, although we cannot help having 


received a bad Education, which is our 
misfortune, 





* There are those, perhaps, who have 
reasons (of the two evils) why they should 
be preferred ; but they are not of the classes 
to whom our correspondent addresses him- 
self.—ED. 
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misfortune, not our fault, yet we are 
highly culpable, if, being sensible of our 
defects, we do not take the best means 


in our power to correct them, Under 
such circumstances, do these Societies 
hold out to us their friendly aid; and 
the modest bevinner who strives after 
improvement, may be confident of re- 
ceiving every attention in his earliest 
and most imperfect attempts to address 
them, and may learn much as a silent 
hearer. 

These Societies still present another 
advantage over every species of Scho- 
lastic Education. In them we stand 
aloue, equally responsible for our words 
and actions; neither under the birch 
and guidance of the pedagogue, nor the 
more indulgent guardianship of our re- 
lations and friends. Here we first learn 
tobe men. To ignorance of the vital 
subjects, which form the life and soul of 
such Societies, may we attribute the lax 
morals and still laxer politics of the 
present day, and also that flickering 
brightness in one subject that we fre- 
quently see individuals possess, while 
they are in profound ignorance of every 
thing else, and which serves, like a 
taper in the gloom, only to make their 
darkness more conspicuous; and even 
the brightness of Genius, unbalanced by 
such principles and knowledge, is little 
better than the ignis fatuus, whose 
brilliancy leads its admirers astray. 

G.* 
——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


Remarkable Phenomena of Lunar and 
Sorar Rarnzows. 

T appears by an article in the Edin- 

. burgh Star, and which has been 
copied into some of the London prints, 
that a remarkably fine specimen of that 
rare phenomenon, the lunar rainbow, 
was seen at Middleton, twelve miles 
west of Edinburgh, on Friday the Ist 
of October, about ten o’clock in the 
evening. 

The day and the hour (it is observed) 
determine of course the position of the 








* We have received another communi- 
eation on this same subject, or nearly so, 
from another correspondent, which it was 
our intention to have inserted till this came 
into our hand. As the quest of variety 
forbids the insertion of both, we have, con- 
trary to our usual practice, adopted the 
longest: among other reasons, because the 
subject is treated upon more general prin- 
ciples, and affords a better field for diseus- 
sion. We should suppose that our corres- 
pondent “G.” cannot expect that all his 
positions should escape controversy.— Ep. 


[Dee, 

moon, as Well as that of the rainbow l 

beautiful meteor, when first observe Th 

fully formed, and the Segment of - dan, 

which it described on a rather thick i 
sky, every where distinctly and eo: 
strongly marked. It began to fade rae 
minute or two after being first seen 
had totally vanished in about the rode 
three minutes. The writer has not my 
nessed any solar rainbow the formation ‘ 
which was so uniform and regular : but jr 
had not the noble expansion of arch which 
distinguishes that meteor; and being of g 
dull sort of white, displayed no where Ite 
variety and brilliancy of colours. It my 
be observed, however, that OWiNg to the 
surrounding darkness, the lunar rainboy. 
though by no means so striking an object, 
as that produced by the sun, is a far mor 
singular, and much more imposing spec. 
tacle. 

The writer then proceeds to observe, 
that “the unfrequency* of this meteoric 
phenomenon has occasioned it to at. 
tract the notice of philosophers :” some 
observations on which have been handed 
down from remote, as well as from 
more recent times, 

Aristotle is said to have seen two lunar 
rainbows in his time. Several other au- 
thors, such as Gemma, Frisius, Sennert, 
Snellius, and Dr. Plot, are said to have 
witnessed the same phenomenon. It is 
suspected, indeed, that some of these wr- 
ters have been mistaken, and have handed 
down to us, in place of lunar rainbows, 
halos merely, or crowns round the moon, 
spectacles by no means rare. But since 
the beginning of the last century, observa- 
tions much more certain have been made, 
which prove that the moon sometimes ¢i- 
joys the privileges of the sun. According 
to the Phil. Trans. No. 331, there was 
seen, in 1711, a lunar rainbow, well colour- 
ed and well defined, in the county of Der- 
by. M. Weidler saw one in 1719, weak 
indeed, and in which the colours ort 
hardly be discerned. M. Muschenbroo 
saw one also in 1729, but no other colour 
except white was discernible. A yellow 
junar rainbow was seen at Isselstei ™m 
1736. It is mentioned, in fine, in the 

journal of Trevoux, of the month ol Au- 
gust, 1738, that one had recently been seeD 
at Dijon, very well coloured, only not po> 
sessed of the same variety ef tint as those 
formed by the sun. ; 
The cuibiheanian of the above particu: 
lars has occasioned another recent 0 
currence of this rare phenomenon ? 
be also recorded. It occurred, : M 
seems, six days only after that whic 
was observed in the neighbourhoo “ 
Edinburgh, when the observer was © 


i ‘ ilizence 
tering the town of Arras in the a 


—— _a«#~ 








* T leave the Scotticism as I found It. 
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fom Cambray, at about eight o’clock 
‘n the evening of the 7th of October ; 
“nd was “as vivid and distinct in its 
so and as perfect in the segment 
of the circle which it formed, as any 
solar rainbow which the writer had ever 
seen, There was also a second one 
(inter, as if it were the shadow or re- 
dection of the other.” This splendid 
meteor was produced, we are told, as 
indeed might be naturally inferred, on 
a thick raincloud, which passed over 
the travellers as they entered the town ; 
the moon, to the best of the writer’s 
recollection, being at an elevation of 
forty-five degrees from the horizon. 

But notwithstanding the reappear- 
ance of this beautiful phenomenon, 
twice in the course of six days, I 
am perfectly satisfied that it must be 
a phenomenon of such rare occur- 
rence as to be worthy of particular re- 
cord: since, though for many years of 
iny life, and at several different periods, 
I have been in the habit of indulging a 
meditative mood in nocturnal rambles, 
and sometimes for whole nights to- 
gether, it never but once presented it- 
self to my observation. The instance 
in which it did occur was at the begin- 
ning of the autumn of 1797, between 
the hours, I should suppose, of ten and 
eleven; and the moon, then at full, 
being, apparently, in about the same 
point of elevation as in the instance of 
its appearance in the neighbourhood of 
Arras. The point from which I ob- 
served it was the middle of Durdham 
Down, in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 
The arch, though of smaller span than 
usually described by the solar bow, was 
very complete, and apparently very near 
to the full extent of a semi-circle. The 
prismatic colours, though by no means 
so vivid, were as perfectly discriminated 
aid as finely graduated as those of the 
customary rainbow; and it was accom- 
panied, as the solar bow pretty gene- 
rally is, by an interior duplication of 
arch, more faintly reflected, and at the 
usual comparative distance. As I am 
notin the habit of recording meteoro- 
logical phenomena, I took no particu- 
lar note of the duration of this appear- 
auce; but it was certainly by no means 
‘0 tausient as those are described to 
have been in the notices to which I 
Have alluded, 
ra: of these phenomena, my 
“a. ~ naturally recurs to another, 
extraordin, appears to me, still more 
a inary variety of the rainbow, 

‘2 occurred during the latter part of 


the summer, or beginning of the autumn 
of the last year, and of which I am not 
aware that any public notice has been 
taken: neither did I myself make any 
memorandum of it at the time. The 
object was, however, too extraordinary, 
and too beautifully sublime, for the 
remembrance ever to be obliterated from 
the tablet of the imagination. It was 
at the hour when, after a dav of mist 
and rain, the sun was verging within a 
few degrees of the western horizon, and 
when the sky in the opposite direction 
was heavy with dun and dusky rolling 
clouds, while the vapours in the southern 
and south-western direction were deeply 
tinged with varied gradations of tawny 
and orange —that my attention was drawn 
to the phenomenon to which I allude : 
namely, a beautiful expanse of rainbow, 
forming as complete a segment of a 
circle as ever in any other instance I 
had witnessed ; and of wider span than 
I ever remember to have seen in one so 
high above the horizon, and describing 
so large a portion of a circle: while, at 
the same time, the breadth of the stripe, 
if I may so describe it, of this meteoric 
arch appeared to be considerably beyond 

what is usual in ordinary occurrence. 
But it was in the colouring of this 
beautiful meteor that its awful singu- 
larity principally consisted. Diversities 
of tint were indeed as conspicuous as in 
ordinary instances, and the places where 
the usual colours would be looked for, 
seemed to be as clearly marked; but 
instead of the prismatic varieties of 
contrasting hues melting and harmo- 
nizing into each other with evanescent 
gradation, the varieties exhibited in 
the bow I am describing consisted 
only of different shades of orange, tawny 
and red: without the slightest tendency 
to violet. Within the expanse of this 
burning arch (for such it appeared to be) 
was another of more faint reflection, 
the shadow, as it may be called, of the 
one described: while the portion of aérial 
hemisphere included within this double 
span, from the fainter hue of the dun- 
nish yellow with which the vapours were 
uniformly tinted, presented the idea of 
perspective distance; as though this 
duplicated arch were but the external 
and interior portal or gateway of the 
proximate wall of vapours, opening to a 
more remote horizon. The duration of 
this phenomenon was considerable : how 
many minutes, I will not venture to sug- 
gest; but it was long enough for me, 
after having gazed at it myself for some 
time with a thrilling and awful a 
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to collect the members of my family . 


together from different parts of the pre- 
mises, to participate with me in the 
contemplation of an aérial exhibition so 
splendid and so extraordinary. 

The effect, indeed, was most singu- 
larly grand and impressive: so much 
so, that I could not help considering 
it as worthy to have found a place 
among the sublimities of the northern 
Edda, as one of the indications of that 
approaching T'wilight of the Gods, when 
every thing is to yield to Surtur the 
black, the demon of consuming fire; 
and when the sun, the moon, and the 
deities themselves, are to be swallowed 
by the enormous jaws of the Wolf Fen- 
rir, to make way for a new and more 
splendid creation. How easily might 
the Scald, or any other believer in that 
rudely wild, but magnificent scheme of 
superstition, have imagined, while gazing 
upon this phenomenon, that Bifrost (by 
which name the rainbow was by them 
distinguished), the beautiful arch by 
traversing which the gods held inter- 
course with the race of mortals, was 
already fired, and the twilight of desola- 
tion begun. N. B.C. 

—=_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
The Rats of Heropvorus. 

OTHING is more astonishing in 

history, considering the limited 
communication that existed among the 
nations of antiquity, than the universal 
diffusion of the same fables and super- 
stitions among them, while the know- 
ledge they respectively possessed scarce- 
ly ever spread beyond the limits of their 
different empires. The more our ac- 
quaintance with the nations of middle 
Asia, extends the more we find this 
truth verified; and the reader will, 
therefore, not be surprised to perceive 
a version of the singular Egyptian rat 
story, related by Herodotus, contained 
in the ancient annals of Khotan, in Little 
Bokhara, transmitted by the Chinese ; 
and a translation of which has been re- 
cently published in Paris by M. Abel 
Rémusat. 

The following is the story of Hero- 
dotus : 

At the death of Anysis, he was succeeded 
by a priest of Vulcan, named Sethon. ‘This 
king greatly neglected the order of the war- 
riors. When, soon after, a numerous army, 
commanded by Sanacharib, king of the As- 
Syrians and Arabs, came to attack Egypt, 
none of the Egyptian warriors would march. 
The priest-king, alarmed at this refusal, 
and uncertain what resolution he Was to 
take, entered into the temple of Vulcan, 


[Dee. 


and bewailed at the foot of the 
8 
the god, the misfortunes that thre, 
him. While he was uttering his = ree 
sleep fell on him, and he dreamed ee 
saw the god standing by the side mrt 
and who, encouraging him, told him te 
with the help he was about to receiy es 
should have nothing to fear from the ee 
army. The king, trusting to this ys, 
assembled all those who consented to 
low him, and marched towards Pelusi . 
which is the point from which Egypt os 
be entered, having with him, no soldier 
but a mob of merchants, artists, and trai 
men. He had scarcely arrived, when »: 
infinite number of field rats spread in tip 
enemy's camp, and in the course of oy 
night gnawed so completely the strings « 
their bows, their quivers, and even th 
straps of their helmets, that the army, de. 
prived of every species of arms, was con. 
pelled on the next day to take flight ; and, 
being followed by the Egyptians, lost 
great many people. In commemoration o 
this event we see, in the temple of Vulcan, 
a stone statue representing Sethon with « 
rat in his hand, with the inscription: “Oy 
seeing me, learn to reverence the gods.” 


The Chinese story is rather more 
curious, in as much as it tells us about 
a king of the rats, who makes the pro- 
mise of assistance in his own person. 
But au fait: 

A very numerous army of Heeoang-nw 
(Turks) was invading the kingdom oi 
Khotan. The king of this country was 
too weak to oppose such an enemy. He 
therefore ordered a sacrifice to be offered 
to the rats of the desert, and begged them 
to be his auxiliaries. The same night he 
saw in his dream a large rat, which said 
tohim: ‘you have claimed our assistalicc, 
prepare your troops to fight a battle to- 
morrow, and you shall be victorious!” The 
next morning the king attacked the Hee 
oang-noo unawares. ‘These, thus suddenly 
roused; hastened to mount their horses, and 
put on their armour ; but it was found that 
the harness of their horses, the clothes . 
the soldiers, the strings of their bows, “ 
straps of their cuirasses, in short ever 
thing made of wool or linen, had been “4 
pletely gnawed and torn to pieces by “4 
rats. Thus deprived of the means of “4 
fence, they fell under the blows oft rs 
enemies. Their general was killed, - 
the whole army taken prisoners. Theos 
of Khotan, wishing to show his — 
for so important a service, built a temp 
offered sacrifices, and since that cfm 
people never ceased to make offerings 


in it.* These 
a ateiel 


. ? by 
* Since the country was pe re to 


the Mohammedan Turks, anc has, o 
their religion, this worship of rats 5 
course, ceased, 
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able creature 
ends if they had devoured the whole 


esert rats seem to be formid- 
s, and we ought not to 


canp, soldiers and all. For among 
many stories of their voracity men- 
ioned by travellers, we remember one 
7 particular, ‘yhich would have stag- 
vered our faith, did it not come from 
a respectable authority. M. Klaproth 
tells us, that during his residence at 
Irkutsk, in Siberia, in 1806, a report 
was received from the commandant of 
Ockotsk, to the effect, that an innumer- 
able host of rats, having crossed the 
sea, had devoured not only all the con- 
tents of the government store-houses, 
hut the store-houses themselves. This 
is certainly a most wonderful story ; 
and although it is well known, that 
almost all the edifices in Siberia are 
built of wood, still even that is a sub- 

stance too hard to be swallowed.* 

| 3 
-———— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the Music of AncrenT GREECE 
and Rome. 

ONG and often as the subject of 
this communication to your excel- 
lent miscellany has been discussed, there 
still remains much to be said by those 
whose profession or taste, or both, have 
led them to its due consideration. Even 
the writers of this description have not 
exhausted, though they may have thrown 
considerable light on, a topic so inte- 
resting to the musical antiquary, and 

all real lovers of the harmonic art. 
_ That the ancient Greek music was, 
in many respects, very limited, is beyond 
all doubt; and that it included little, if 
ay, of what we deem science, elegance, 
wid taste. We gain some intelligence 
respecting this particular, from the ma- 
ivest fact, that the poet was generally 
his own musician, If it be asked, how 
it was, that, notwithstanding the con- 
‘tant union of the two arts in the same 
midividual, music had an effect in Greece 
that it never produced elsewhere; the 
‘ser 1s, that simple and undebauched 
ds were the minds of the Greeks, their 
llusi¢ was equally so. Its attributes 
neg principally confined to loudness 
and pes rapidity and slowness; 
mite then res Tee possessed scarcely 
modes, He yt snp and a diversity of 
the hicher “ weg e inferior as well as 
ee = s were qualified to under- 
ai ee e ta “ an interest in, its tones 
-— “sitions, and to be susceptible of 
* That is te 
hotorluus th 





» IN great quantities: for it is 
at rats do swallow some.—Eb. 
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its intended impressions. To these 
causes of the effects of which we read, 
are to be added the power of habit, the 
dignity then universally given to music, 
and the great and important occasions 
on which it was constantly deemed 
worthy of being employed. The public 
weight, the impassioned urgency, the 
national interest, connected with its 
performance, acted unceasingly on the 
minds, as well as on the nerves, of men, 
and the impress of its intonation became, 
as it were, vernacular; the peasant and 
the artizan, no less than the legislator 
and magistrate, were charmed with its 
appeals to their sensibility; and stocks 
and stones, as probably were the lower 
orders compared with the refined 
classes, we cannot reasonably be sur- 
prised, if poetry gratuitously magnified 
the effects of the Grecian lyre into a 
power to move rocks and trees, and 
lead, at the pleasure of the musician, the 
wildest savages of the woods “ when he 
would, and where.” 

It appears, Sir, to me, that the only 
proper guide to a just conception of the 
Greek music is, perhaps (after all that 
has been said and written on the subject 
by the moderns), the evidence of its 
effects, as deducible from the accounts 
that have come down to us, through 
the media of the ancient poets and his- 
torians. If this be unsatisfactory, where 
shall we seek for better proof? In vain 
should we apply to the musicians of 
later times, for an illustration of the 
subject. Their professional education 
constitutes their prejudices, and in re- 
gard to this point, obscures, rather than 
illumines, their judgment. The inquiry 
involves too extended an information, 
demands too profound and distant a 
study, to fall within the mental sphere 
of persons whose lives are devoted to 
the cultivation of a science, the exercise 
of which, unlike that of poetry and 
painting, is as independent of political 
economy, history, and the belles-lettres, 
as it even is of its own element—the 
philosophy of sound. 

To whom, then, shall we resort for 
light on the question respecting the 
nature of the Greek music? For intel- 
ligence on the ancient state of the 
science, must we travel out of the 
science? Yes—to legislators and phi- 
losophers we must apply. From them 
we shall learn, that music was the most 
dignified when she was the most simple; 
that as nature is superior to art, so the 
plain, uncomplex compositions of the 


Greeks, whether they were harmonical, 
Or 
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or purely melodial, transcended in their 
effects the productions of the moderns ; 
and that, so far as the consideration of 
effect is to be admitted into the discus- 
sion, their music was superior to ours. 
Whatever the precise nature of this 
music might be, it is extremely natural 
to suppose that, together with the other 
arts, it descended to the Romans; yet, 
according to Cicero and Quintilian, their 
country was not originally indebted to 
Greece for music, but had a music of 
its own. Flutes and harps cheered the 
festivals of Numa; the carmina of the 
Salii were accompanied by the sounds 
of the sacred shields, on which the time 
of the melody was beaten ; and Servius 
Tullius established a military band, con- 
sisting of horns and trumpets. How- 
ever, no particular or satisfactory his- 
tory of Roman music is to be found; 
and whether the want of such a history 
be much to be regretted, we may fairly 
doubt; for, probably, there would be 
little for its author to relate, either 
respecting its theory or its practice. 
Roman music, as an excitation to mirth, 
appears, for a long time, to have been 
limited to private use. Livy, at the 
beginning of his seventh book, speaks of 
the ludi scenici, and also more than 
insinuates, that music was pious’y em- 
ployed, when he tells us, that in the 
time of a plague, the Romans sent to 
Tuscany for better musicians than their 
own, in order to appease the divine 
wrath. The inevitable inference from 
this circumstance is, that whatever ad- 
vance the Romans had then made in 
music, was considerably exceeded by the 
progress of the Tuscans. This position 
is further sanctioned by the discovery, 
in modern times, of some musical instru- 
ments of ancient Etruria; instruments 
apparently superior, in construction and 
in effect, to those of Greece and Rome. 
To look back upon the music of 
ancient Rome, inferior as probably it 
was to that of Greece, is to behold an 
art charming in its essence and charac- 
ter, farther exalted by its union with the 
sublimity of its sacred sister, Poetry, 
and the magnificence by which its public 
performance was attended. No spec- 
tacle of modern times is comparable to 
that of the Roman theatre. We have 
nothing that the mind, for a moment, 
can place by the side of that splendid 
combination of music, poetry, and paint- 
mg; dress, dancing, and personation; 
which filled the ear, dazzled the eye, 
and swelled, decorated, and gave en- 
chantment to, the: gorgeous scene. Per- 


Perpetual Fire on the Shores of the Caspian Sea, 


Der, 
formances in uncovered theatres 
of containing scores of thousand. t 
spectators, required the junction 
almost innumerable instruments ; , 
the sounds of these were fortified 
metallic vases, and the Stupendous »,. 
ganum hydraulicum, or water Ofgan 
suited, by its magnitude and power t 
the vast area required to be filled. The 
dramas represented in these Prodigioys 
edifices, were so suitable to the dine, 
sions of the stage for which they wou 
prepared, that all the intended delict, 
was excited in the multitudinoys sper. 
tators, and created an applause, th. 
loudness of which Horace compares ty 
the sounds of the forest of Garganus, 
and to the Tuscan sea roaring in ; 
storm, 

The Roman music, it is obvious, we 
of a coarser description, and depended 
for its effect, more on the immensity of 
its volume, than the music of the Greeks, 
It operated more powerfully on the 
sense, but had not equal influence upon 
the passions ; it was less refined, with- 
out compensating that disparity, by vari- 
ing and commanding in any superior 
degree, either the stronger, or the fine: 
feelings of our nature.—Y ours, &c. 

Oct. 13, 1824. Mesicts. 

——a— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
The Perretuat Fire on the Suorts of 
the Caspian Sea; from the Meno 
randa of a recent Traveller. 

NHIS surprising phenomenon ' 

found on the peninsula of Ap 
soheron, twenty wersts from Baku, and 
is justly considered as the greatest 
natural curiosity in the south of Russia. 
I visited it. There is the burning de- 
sert of Lybia, with subterraneous flame: 
breaking forth in various places oft 
surface, arising from the exhalations 
the naphtha with whieh it seems to ® 
every where impregnated. There 
similar fires in other parts of oe 
as for instance, in the Bashkirt Ura, 
near the Su/p-Oul (village) on the Pal 
let of Mangishlak (according to '* 
las), and another on mount Klas he 
near the village of Lapaiar, on oe 
Slanika, in Wallachia ; but of om. 
dition has preserved the origin, 2 
are told, that at some late period, ho 
lightning having split the ee she 
of the earth, it produced a ea . 
subterraneous vapours, which it kin the 
at the same time. Of the origin ° no 
fires near Baku, however, we = ile 
clue, and although it is not pro™ 
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. there from t 
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perinning of the world, their beginning 
.; hidden in the most remote antiquity, 

The sudden appearance of those fires, 
‘a an age when natural causes and ef- 
fects were little known or understood, 
must of necessity have created the idea 
ofa miracle, and was perhaps the pri- 
mary cause of the adoration of this ele- 
ment among the Medes, with whom it 
seems to have originated. The blind zeal 
of the Moslems has destroyed the myste- 
rious receptacles of the sacred element 
of the Parsi in the east ; the wonderful 
fire-pillars of Baku alone have resisted 
their depredatory fury. The temple 
built over it, and which is probably one 
of the most ancient monuments of hu- 
man worship in existence, \is still pre- 
served by the remnants of the ancient 
Parsi, or fire worship pers, who, although 
scattered over the extensive plains of 
Persia and Hindoostan, repair to the 
Caspian Sea to offer up their adora- 
tions to the symbolical representation 
of their creator. But this temple is no 
monument of architectural skill; it 
consists of a simple square stone build- 
ing, with an altar in the centre of it, 
from which the sacred fire issues forth, 
and illumines with its mysterious flame 
the dingy walls that surround it. The 
flat roof is supported on four pillars, 
likewise enveloped in flames, which are 
conducted into them by means of pipes. 
The roof supports a small belfry right 
over the altar. In the darkness of the 
night this temple may be seen from a 
gteat distance, and its effect is inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

Within the walls with which this 
temple is surrounded are several small 
stone houses, and a small garden, the 
abodes of eight Parsi monks.* Previous 
to their beginning their worship, they 
strike once against the bell, after which 
they prostrate themselves before the 
altar, After having lain there for some 
lime, they rise, strike again against the 
bell, and thus terminate their religious 
rites, Previous to their eating or drink- 
ing, a part is thrown into the fire; and 
as they abstain from all animal food, 


eee. 





_* The Europeans call them Guebers, 
lke all the other worshippers of fire; it is 
Which sption of the Persian Giour, with 
‘a - they designate not only the Parsis, 
— Others who are not Moslems. ‘Thus 
*y call the Russians Sare-Giour or Guebr, 
me By brown, strangers or idolators, 
sais on account of there being fewer 
am © with black hair among them than 
noug the natives of Asia.—Note of the 
riginal, 
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there is nothing disgusting in this cere- 
mony. They seem to entertain a great 
attachment to animals, especially dogs, 
of which they keep a great many, treat- 
ing them as companions and friends, 
The Parsi are not free from the weak- 
ness of considering their religion as the 
best, and themselves as the elect of the 
Almighty, and the purest of mankind; 
and why should they—more than the 
votaries of every other religion? They 
seem, however, to carry the principle of 
self-estimation a little finches than other 
sects, since they are apprehensive of 
contamination even in speaking to 
strangers, and endeavour to secure 
themselves — it, by muttering cer- 
tain prayers during the intervals of con- 
versation. They seemed to be dis- 
pleased on our attempting to cook our 
provisions near the same fire with them, 
and, out of regard to their prejudices, 
we removed to another. But even at 
this distance they appeared to be fearful 
of our impure influence, for in passing 
by us with some water they had been 
fetching, they called out Brama/ re- 
peatedly. It is possible, however, that 
I may wrong thein in this instance, and 
that it was a sort of worship they offer- 
ed to the liquid element, which in an- 
cient times, at least, was considered as 
a divinity by many of the followers of 
Zoroaster. The air in the temple, and 
the surrounding precincts, was exceed- 
ingly hot, on which account the monks 
were almost naked. In former times, 
the inonks frequently performed singu- 
lar vows, such as standing for twelve 
months or longer on one leg, or in any 
other forced position. These fooleries 
have, however, ceased long since. But 
still they endeavour to keep the female 
sex from access to the holy fire, pro- 
bably from a fear of being disturbed 
in their religious feelings, or being led 
to unholy temptation. 

These monks are remarkably clean 
in their persons and dwellings, They 
seem to be equally exempt from super- 
fluity and poverty. Their cells are also 
lighted by the natural gas, which they 
easily extinguish by covering the orifice 
from which it issues. The garden is on 
one side of the enclosure, and its ver- 
dure is as pleasing to the eye as its 
shady walks are refreshing in the heat 
of the surrounding atmosphere, and 
forms a pleasing retreat for those re- 
cluses.—The naphta which is collected 
in the vicinity of this temple produces 
to the crown an annual revenue of 


200,000 rubles. Y. Z. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir, 
OUR last number contains a paper, 
“On the nature and efficacy of a 
new principle for improving the sailing 
properties of square-rigged Ships,” by 
Mr. Miller, on which I beg leave to offer a 
few remarks ; and, to save room in your 
valuable pages, shall number the para- 
graphs, so as it may at once apply to the 
subject : 
lst.—That “ the rigging of ships has 
not undergone any alteration, during 
two centuries, on scientific principles,” 
may be correct, but the art has certainly 
undergone many alterations on experi- 
mental principles. 
2d.—Whether the patent stay-sails 
be a real improvement or not, I shall 
not attempt to discuss; but the benefit 
which would result from being enabled 
to do away with them altogether is un- 
equivocal, and so likewise is the desir- 
ableness of all those improvements which 
Mr, Miller enumerates as consequences 
of such a change in the usual mode of 
rigging ships. 
3d,—Mr. Miller in this paragraph 
speaks of the lug-sails as if they were 
an unknown species of sail, or as if the 
great advantages which would result 
from being able to substitute them in 
lieu of the present sails of ships were 
unappreciated ; but he subsequently ap- 
pears aware that the real state of the 
case is the very reverse of these assump- 
tions. 
4th.—Here Mr. Miller truly observes, 
that all the desirable and beneficial pro- 
perties of the lug-sail, as here enume- 
rated by him, “are well known;’’ and 
this admission renders it unnecessary to 
remark further on it. 
5th.—There is no “ new species of 
sail” required to be “invented,” for the 
reasons bere given by Mr. M. himself, 
viz., that “if we could free the square- 
sail from certain impediments to its 
proper set and action [in ships], that are 
caused by the present position of the 
stays of the masts, in respect of other 
parts of the standing rigging, without 
depriving the mast of support; and i 
we could substitute a mode of suspend- 
ing and working the square-sail, which 
shall enable it to take, upon each tack, 
the true set and position of the lug-sail, 
without dipping the yard in stays; for 
there is not any inherent difference be- 
tween those two sails besides that which 
results from the different methods in 
which they are slung, as the peak or 
slope at the head of the lug-sail is not 
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essential to its proper effect, The can: 
and nature of the defects of the s mo 
sail, and the principle from which the 
lug-sail derives its superior powers, sh 
now be explained.” - 

6th.—“ The cause and nature of the 
defects of the square slung-sail,” ag con 
pared with the lug slung-sail, are wel 
known practically, and not rarely sciey, 
tifically: it therefore appears unnecessary 
further to remark on that point, sing 
“ the cause and nature” is, I think, mere) 
another name for the “ principle” from 
which the lug  slung-sail derives jj, 
superior powers. 

I never knew any difference of opinion 
among able seamen as to the preference 
of keeping the weather or lee-leesh (Mr, 
Miller says /ift) on a strain or tort—it 
being a general custom on board ships 
to get the tacks down as much as pos. 
sible when close hauled, and in weakly- 
manned ships those ropes are frequently 
brought to the capstan or windlass to 
effect that object. 

7th.—The superior advantages de. 
rived from the use of a sail slung by the 
lug instead of by the middle, is, as Mr. 
Miller correctly observes, well known 
to mariners; and I therefore pass it 
over with repeating, that the advantages 
enumerated in paragraph 

8th—are certainly derived from the 
scientific principle on which it is hung 
or slung. The principle, therefore, is 
not unknown, or unapplied to practice. 

9th_— The superiority of this prin- 
ciple is [both] well understood,” and 
also generally adopted, as far as pract- 
cable ; and we are not aware of its fur- 
ther practicability, although we are s0 
of its necessity, viz. “to make the pomt 
of suspension, technically called sling 
and truss, or halyard and parral, move- 
able on the yard; and for making the 
lifts adapt their tension to that move- 
ment, which, with the traverse of the 
sheets of top-sails and top-gallant-sails, 
and the removal of impediments from 
the standing rigging, to allow the yards 
to be braced up to 20° instead of 3o° to 
40° obliquity, as at present, constitute 
the sine qué non for combining, 0 one 
sail, the good properties of the square 
slung-sail and the lug slung-sail, free 
from their present defects and mcon- 
veniences.” But I cannot find that Mr. 
Miller has offered any plan for effecting 
this sine gua non. ; 

10th.—“ The measure of the super 
rity of the lug-sail over the square-s 
when close hauled,” is, I say, alreac) 


well known and acknowledged. = 
practicable 
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practicable obstacles to its adoption are 
what remain to be removed. That 
cquare-sails coudd be made to set as lug- 
ails, and work by a simultaneous and 
lateral movement,” is very certain; but 
the mode of doing that with not much 
more labour, and with equal safety, than 
by the present mode of slinging and 
managing the square-sail, is the great 
desideratum. 

11th.—That a ship-lugger could dis- 


pense with many of the sails at present 

used, is correct, as are also Mr. Miller’s 
veneral remarks on stay-sails; but never- 
theless we are not a whit nearer to our 
object by those remarks. 

}2th.—The importance of the pro- 
posed project, not plan—for Mr. Miller 
has not given any new plan—for effect- 
ing the forementioned desideratum, is 
acknowledged by all. The mode of 
effecting the desired improvement is not, 
however, supplied by Mr. Miller. 

13th.—Whether “it is impossible [or 
not], by a dry description, even with the 
aid of a plate, to convey an accurate 
idea of the technical details of the man- 
ner in which the proposed ship-lugger 
could be thrown in stays,” we are not 
enabled to say; but some details, how- 
ever dry, are wanted to satisfy us that 
Mr Miller has discovered a practicable 
plan for effecting the desired purpose. 
It is not sufficient that the lug slung- 
sails can be used, and that a ship can be 
made to sail faster with them than she 
can do at present ; but it must be shewn 
also, that they can be substituted for the 
present square slung-sails, with nearly 
equal safety and economy; and I do not 
think that Mr. Miller can challenge a 
trial of what is as yet unknown to his 
competitors, 

J4th.—Doubtless, “a full and fair 
trial, and the developments of practice, 
would refute or obviate [or confirm] all 
objections ;” but till Mr. Miller either 
wakes known his plan to the public, or 
Puts itn practice himself under a patent 
or otherwise, no one can tell what the 
results may be, 

Joth.—In all which Mr. M. states in 
this paragraph I cordially agree, but the 

practicability :” that is the point to be 
calned or explained. 

Py also agree to all this para- 
aad rg —_ is said about a pro- 
sige ! sl Mr. Miller, I repeat, has 
thes “ osed any new plan for effecting 
‘. sired improvements. 
th — he directors and managers. of 
enti: y may be indisposed to admit 

Provements which originate with hum- 
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ble individuals ; but I nevertheless can 
not see why Mr. Miller should take it 
for granted that his plan would be re- 
jected; and I think their adoption of 
French or even American models at- 
taches no disgrace to them, unless it 
could be shewn that they had previously 
rejected those models when offered by 
native artists. —Yours, &c., J-C.R. 

A Master Mariner. 

—=_— 

Deer Huntine in Soutn Amrnica. 

AS’ the haunts of the fallow-deer or 

venays are generally far from the 
abodes of men, and as they live in con- 
tinual alarm from the depredations of 
the host of enemies, beasts and birds of 
prey, and even reptiles, that beset them, 
but for the extraordinary instinct or 
sagacity Nature has endowed them with, 
for their preservation, the race must 
long since have been extinct. The 
impenetrable mountains of the Cordil- 
leras are inhabited by immense herds of 
these animals; a species of the stag- 
kind also sometimes herds amongst 
them, though, as there seems a great 
aversion to this commixture, it must be 
considered as dictated by some neces- 
sary or instinctive policy. In those 
haunts are also to be met the cabia 
montes, or mountain-goat, so much 
admired for its symmetry of form and 
delicious flavour. The intricate and 
steep pathways leading to their couch- 
ing haunts are mostly in clefts of rocky 
precipices, inaccessible to beasts of prey : 
and even a nimble dog can scarcely skip 
from rock to rock, to the outposts where 
their videttes are placed. Should any 
of them venture, they soon have occa- 
sion to repent their temerity. _ 

It is not uncommon to see the jaguar, 
the tiger, &c., who have the hardihood 
to attack their outposts, hurled by the 
butting sentinels, the horned patriarchs 
of the flock, down a precipice of five or 
six hundred feet: so that, unless im- 
pelied by extreme hunger, they never 
attack them, except in their more open 
pastures. As those ravenous creatures 
are dormant during the day, the deer 
are then partly secure. At night a 
straggler from the community Is sure of 
its fate; as the jaguars hunt in packs, 
and are very quick-scented, One trait 
of the South American deer 1s worthy 
of notice, In Europe, a hunted deer is 
driven from amongst the herd, and 
abandoned to its fate: here, the guar- 
dians of the flock succour even a stran- 
ver of their community. I apprehend, 
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females and fawns suffer more than the 
males, as the young are obliged to be 
deposited in thickets, and the eagle 
and vulture are always watching over- 
head. The large brown snake is also a 
great destroyer of them, but the jaguar 
and wild-cat are their worst enemies. 
There are about four bucks to one doe 
in the herd, which shews what destruc- 
tion there must be of the latter. The 
colours of the deer are various, and 
mostly beautifully dappled upon yellow, 
white, and dun. The stag is generally 
of a dusky brown. Hunting those ani- 
mals is a source both of amusement and 
emolument to the Indian tribes in high 
latitudes, and they may be said to have 
brought it to high periection. Having 
ascertained the haunts of the animals 
for about a week, the whole tribe as- 
semble before daybreak: some ascend 
the highest trees, to mark their pro- 
gress; others couch under leaves, so as 
to impound them when they betake 
themselves to their fastnesses ; then the 
whole tribe, men, women, and boys, 
stretch over a vast tract of country, 
and, assisted by their curs and horns, 
make every kind of hideous noises 
obliging them to quit their grazing spots 
while the dew is on the ground. As 
the deer assemble, they form in com- 
plete marching order, preceded by the 
elder or patriarchs, while the bucks of 
the second class bring up the rear, to 
protect the females and young, and 
repel any attacks. In this manner they 
arrive at their haunts; while the Indians 
advancing from all directions, prevent 
their retreat, by closing up all the em- 
bouchures or openings, and while the 
deer are forming in battle-array, pre- 
pare the instruments of destruction, viz., 
large lances, resinous torches, and nooses 
fixed to long poles. The women are 
also busy stuffing jaguar and tiger skins. 
The Indians having made proper cre- 
vices, dug into the grit and brown reck 
which form the paths, advance. The 
images oi the wild beasts are now pre- 
sented, to intimidate the deer from 
breaking, which the bucks no sooner 
perceive than they make a violent effort 
to strike them into the gulf,—their ani- 
mosity to those beasts being such, that 
they often pass or leap over a man to 
get atthem. The Indians then strike, 
avd hurl them into the abyss below, 
where the women are ready to ham- 
string or disable them, before they re- 
cover from their stupor. When the 
hunters can no longer provoke them to 
rush on the stuffed tigers, &c., they 





es vat 
Tate an thor onc ay 
; gst them, 7); 
causes them to make a desperate of ’ 
to escape, and when the Indians ha 
hurled a sufficient number down he 
precipices, they suffer the female, and 
the fawns, and some of the bucks : 
escape. Indeed, they seem very med 
averse to destroying a doe at all. 
always liberate the doe fawns, Jy thoy 
excursions they take on an average {toy 
four to five hundred. In taking the 
Ciervo Grande, or Large Stag, they sd. 
dom get more than from thirty to iy. 
but cf the mountain-goat they catch ai 
immense number; they enter the caverns 
in the rocks by nicht,.and pursue then 
by torch-light ; and frequently yoke g 
great many of them together alive, a. 
though the flesh loses its flavour from 
the effort to domesticate them, and they 
scarcely ever lose their native wildness, 
A full-grown fallow-deer could be bought 
at Valentia for seven pisettos, or about 
five shillings British. During the hun 
ing season, the Creoles sometimes hunt, 
but the Indians are more expert. 
————a— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir: 

WAS pleased to see, in your number 

published November 1, 5. W.’s re- 
marks relative to the wild scheme o 
M‘Adamizing the streets of this metro- 
polis, with all of which I agree, and 
sincerely hope, with him, that the meu 
bers of every paving board in London 
will “ look before they leap” into so 
manifest an absurdity; for what 1s tt 
that parishes are called on to do? Why, 
truly, to tear up and destroy an excel- 
lent granite pavement, which has been 
laid down at the expense of many thov- 
sands of pounds; this is to be broken 
into small pieces, and, with other mate- 
rials, made into a road ata fresh (and 
by no means small) expense. We ate 


told that part of the pavement taken up 


may be sold towards paying the cost 0 
the new road; but if all the London 
parishes were mad enough to adopt = 
plan, who, let me ask, would want ne 
solid squares of granite, when any bro- 
ken bits would do as well. 7 
Thus parishes are modestly ask 
destroy all that they know to be goo 
and which it has been the work of many 
years to bring to the state of periee 
tion in which it now is (at least as col 
pared with the pavements of the 0 
time”), and to adopt a new plan, : 
cause Mr. M‘Adam has found tt : 
answer well in the country ! That # 
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finds it answer well there can be no 
s the roads immediately adjoining 
the metropolis that have been M1‘ Adam- 
wed—for that is the term, although the 
breaking of stones to form roads is no 
new thing,—what is the present state ? 
Why, very indifferent indeed, and by no 
means such as to induce any man in his 
senses to promote the adoption of the 
plan in London. The Kingsland road, 
which was entirely renovated at an enor- 
mous expense, I believe by Mr. M*Adam 
himself, and which was quite a crack 
road, is now full of holes innumerable, 
and some of the coachmen are not very 
nice in their expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion against both the plan and the 
planer. P 

Why is it, if the plan is so good that 
“he who runs may read,” that the road 
to Kensington, and that to the East- 
ludia docks, called the Commercial road, 
have still the granite pavement in the 
widdle; and the road from Whitechapel 
church to Bow, on each side of it, wide 
cnough for carriages to run on, but that 
it is feared the immense weights carried 
in and about London would soon cut 
them to pieces? In the Commercial 
road you will invariably see the enor- 
mous waggons belonging to the East- 
India Company, steadily pursuing their 
way along the paved part of the road, 
from which they never deviate; and in 
bad weather*you as constantly see, on 
the road to Bow, the heavy loads of 
hay, nianure, &¢., travelling on the paved 
sides, 

Now if this be so, out of London, 
how much more would it be the case 
within it? Infinitely, I should conceive, 
in consequence of the eternal traffic, and 
the exceedingly heavy loads perpetually 
issuing from the different wharfs, ware- 
houses, &c, 

5. W. has mentioned some of the 
objections to this thing being adopted 
in the metropolis, such as the filth that 
may, and would, collect on the roads, 
and the difficulty of crossing in winter 
and rainy weather; but he does not 
name the intolerable dust of summer, 
which would be ten times worse for 
tradesmen. But there are other objec- 
tions: in the first place, so much more 
‘ater would find its way into the high- 
kg egy ns from the houses, courts, 
aa ¢., than in the country high- 
— We the continual grinding of the 
“tt un cr great weights would quickly 
a ag road but one of solid gra- 

- Then, say the advocates for this 
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plan, pave your kennels; really, that 
would be but a patchwork business; it 
should either be all one thing, or all 
another. Again: if the town street-way 
should ever become as firmly bound as 
a country road, in a few days it may be 
expected that some of either the nume- 
rous gas or water-pipes, or the drains or 
sewers, with which this metropolis is so 
widely and so beneficially intersected, 
will want repairing or examining; and 
on all such occasions the hard road 
must be dug up, and in fact destroyed. 
But this, we are told, can be easily and 
cheaply mended: perhaps so; but it 
must be recollected that a long time 
will elapse before it will bind again like 
the rest ; and in the mean time, you will 
have a loose stony road, very unlike the 
present pavement :—unless, indeed, that 
other scheme, wilder by far even than 
this, the subways for all the pipes to be 
gathered together in one, should be 
adopted. 

It may be thought a trivial objection by 
some, but it might prove otherwise in the 
event of a riot, or any other mischievous 
mob getting together, or even idle boys 
at play, that a quantity of such conve- 
nient-sized stones for throwing should 
be suffered in London ; woe be to plate- 
glass and other windows, if they are. 


With respect to St. James’s-square, 
&c., it must be recollected, even if there 
it should answer, that the traffic in and 
about it bears no sort of comparison 
with that in the majority of the streets 
of London; and if a bridge or two 
should be found to do well with such a 
road, the objections with regard to the 
variety of pipes, &c., and the frequent flow 
of water in the streets, wi'l not apply to 
the bridges, which have no water except 
from the heavens or the water-carts, 
and the gas-pipes, if any, are carried 
outside the balustrades: so that they 
would be no precedents for the streets. 


J quite agree with S,W., that Mr. 
M‘Adam, or his agents, have greatly 
improved some of the country roads ; 
but I cannot but wish that he would be 
content with improving them, and leave 
London the enjoyment of a good gra- 
nite pavement.—I am, &c. 

J. M. L. 


[We insert this letter, because we think 
the subject of such importance to the com- 
fort of the metropolis, that it ought to be 
fully investigated and understood, before it 
is too late for inquiry. But we trust that 
our correspondent’s objections will not, all 
of them, remain unanswered.— Eb. | 
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414 On the Abolition of Slavery. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
HEN at Bath in 1816, my phy- 
sician, the late eminent Dr. Ca- 
leb Parry, father of Captain Parry, of 
nautical celebrity, one day told me that 
he had had for a patient Louis XVIII, 
then just restored to the throne of his 
ancestors, and now recently deceased. 

The exiled Louis came to Bath an 
immense size, labouring under a violent 
paroxysm of the gout, and agonizing at 
every pore! Dr. Parry examined every 
symptom of the royal sufferer, and asked 
him “ how his appetite was ?”” His Ma- 
jesty replied, “ Very good—very good: 
I eat as much as Four!” With this 
answer his physician was satisfied. 

Dr. Parry then prescribed a severe 
course of diet and physic, which reduced 
him greatly in bulk; and at the end of 
six weeks, he was completely reco- 
vered. The physician calling to take 
leave, was told by him, that he wanted 
to put an advertisement into the Bath 
papers; which Dr. Parry said very po- 
litely, he would see properly inserted. 
“The advertisement,’ said the king, 
“ shall be short, and may run thus :— 
‘Lost! great part of my belly—(strok- 
ing down his waistcoat with a smile). 
Whoever finds it, and brings it back to 
its owner, shall be duly rewarded.’ ” 
The doctor laughed, enjoyed this little 
ebullition of pleasantry, and they parted 
with mutual satisfaction. The French 
monarch doubtless recovered what he 
had lost without the aid of an adver- 
tisement, and, re-indulging his voracious 
appetite, preserved his august rotundity 
to the end of his days ! 

Islington, Oct. 4, 1824. 
stiiltaaaasee 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the Aso.ition of Siavery. 
[We have taken great liberties of cur- 
tailment, &e. with the following article ; 
but for the ideas in general, we are in- 
debted to a long neglected communication 
of our correspondent, Mr. James Luck- 
cock ; Which but for its extreme length 
we conceive would not have been so long 
neglected. ] 

PPRESSION and monopoly must 
. needs enlist fraud and prevarica- 
tion into their service, to give the sem- 
blance of justice to their proceedings. 
Let us take the subject of Slavery as a 
case in point; and what a wide field of 
casuisty and benighted wandering is 
presented to our imagination by the 
advocates for its continuance ! while 
the public ardour is almost stultified to 
indifference by the unnecessary conces- 


Joun Evans. 
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sions of the avowed abolitionists 


while, on_ the one hand, every fi 
of humanity and religion is made +s, 
ter of derision ; is it not, on the = 
too easily admitted, that the ue ‘i 
may fairly be put into the ie 
calculation, and pounds, shillings i 
pence, be the umpires of human ies 
and of human life! Shame ON sy 
perversion t Let the appeal be mad: 
to the principles of humanity and mong 
feeling; and then let the decision |, 
pronounced. The unblushing pretene, 
for the continuance of this satire upon 
civilization is the necessity for the pre 
servation of property, acquired by lay. 
sanctioned means, and therefore gu. 
ranteed by public faith. But will any of 
these sticklers for what they choose to 
call property, exhibit a scale of con. 
parison between claims of pecuniary 
profit, and their right in life and lim)? 
You say you have some thousand 
pounds vested in the’ purchased pro. 
perty of slaves, and you are not to be 
robbed of this with impunity. Bit 
has not every human being an inherent 
property in his own limbs and faculties, 
inalienable at any rate but by his own 
consent? Which is the better title, 
that which God hath given? or which 
man hath usurped? Before you 2t- 
tempt to maintain the difficult position 
in favour of a property in slaves, have 
the goodness to state how much pro- 
perty of the benefit of property to your- 
self shall be considered as an equiva- 
lent to a certain portion of misery to 
others ? Will you steal or kill a man 
rather than loose a thousand pounds, 
which cannot be preserved without thett 
or murder? This is bringing the argu- 
ment within comprehension ; but who 
does not see that five hundred, or even 
fifty pounds, or even ten, is more 10 
one person than a thousand Is to ano 
ther. Why then should it not be just- 
fiable to secure the fifty or the ten by 
the same principle of act and reason %® 
the other? And why not by the kid- 
napping and murder of white men * 
well as black ? sae 
But after all, does the necessity exis! 
for such a monstrous and cruel alterna- 
tive; and has Providence so consti 
tuted the affairs of mankind, that we 
have no choice between right 
wrong? or has society fallen into 
state that there is no such thing 4s = 
conciling together the security of pro- 
perty with the principles of justice 4 
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‘ke pronounce that where there is 
ark. ‘istice nor humanity In any 
sor in or holding, there can be 
“a four distinct species of 
property vested, it is said, in the West- 
Jadian planter— his estate, the build- 
‘os erected upon it, the utensils and 
fe he slaves employed 
The three first are 
d by the universal consent of 

Our question is only about 
the last : and it is a question of right as 
To prove that the 
law never had a right to create or sanc- 
tion such a property. Have individuals 


aright to become wiser and better by 


| experience ; @ 


; and is the law of necessity 
condemned to remain stationary in ig- 
norance and error? If it was wicked, 
oppressive, tyrannous, and murderous 
two centuries, must it continue still in 
spite of conviction of its own enormity, 
wickedly to oppress, to tyrannise, and 
murder? Man, individual man, if he 
hath done a wrong, is not only permit- 
ted, but called upon, when the wrong is 
demonstrated, to make reparation ; or if 
this be impossible, at least to relinquish 
for the future his wrongful course. 
Hath the law no such privilege or duty ? 
But to insist that the emancipation of 
the slaves, would be robbing the owner 
of his property, is certainly a wrong 
conclusion, Why has he _ purchased 
them ?—to secure a succession of la- 
bour; bit if this succession of labour 
could be equally or even better secured 
to him by some other means, where 
would be the injustice of compelling 
him to relinquish a claim which violates 
every principle of honour and hu- 
nanity? Suppose one estate to re- 
quire twenty slaves to keep it in full trim, 
another ten, and another five ; and that 
these numbers were in the exact pro- 
portion to the extent of the lands so 
occupied ; the owners are answerable to 
the laws of nature and to their country 
‘or providing them with lodgings, food, 
- raiment, as long as they live, whe- 
er capable of labour or not. Where 
then can be the difference which should 
‘reate such consternation and alarm; 
ni tees of paying them in produce, 
eb “ye them to a certain spot, 
© a certain master, they were to 
= in money, and left to their own 
a 4 to ae employers? This is 
ee te ar substance of the dilem- 
Races oe - ere emancipated to-day, 
"ii so employment to-morrow. 
’ may revel with delight in burying 
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their shackles, but a few short hours 
must terminate their delirium of joy, 
and the next diurnal appearance of the 
sun must witness their return to volun- 
tary labour, or they must sink in dis- 
tress and famine. There can be no 
other alternative. The planters who 
were known to have been kind to their 
slaves would, of course, have the first 
choice of the free labourers; while 
others of a different character and repu- 
tation, would feel the necessity for more 
attention to the comfort and well-being 
of their dependants. If some addition 
must necessarily be made to the ex- 
penses of the maintenance of freemen 
instead of slaves, would not the in- 
creased quantity of voluntary labour be 
more than equivalent to the sacrifice ? 
Were nothing at stake but the policy 
of the thing, what should we expect 
from the management of that man who 
should prefer the sluggish and forced 
application of hopeless servitude to the 
cheerful toil of grateful independence ? 
To assert that no difficulties exist, or 
that what there may be are few and 
trivial, would be to betray no small 
degree of ignorant presumption; but to 
admit them to the extent which has 
been so confidently assumed, argues no 
less weakness, or culpable inattention. 
So much for the injustice so clamour- 
ously alleged against the manumission 
of the present race of slaves. Let us 
next inguire as to the safety of the 
measure of a gradual but complete abo- 
lition. In all societies of mankind, the 
immense majority must ever consist of 
the labouring classes ; no improvements 
in the arts of civilization will ever 
enable the many to subsist in a state of 
idleness; and while the few are enjoy- 
ing the full benefit of their own arti- 
ficial arrangements, it is their interest 
as well as their duty to endeavour to 
make the mass comfortable and satisfied 
with their allotment. This principle 
will apply under every climate, and 
every form of government. Perhaps it 
would be too much to say that no po- 
pular insurrection ever took place but 
what was provoked by injustice or op- 
pression: but assuredly it never was 
general or formidable where there was 
no such provocation. Remove then the 
cause if you wish the effect to cease ; 
and if you would ensure the safety of 
the whites, where the black population 
is so imminently superior in numbers, 
resort to kindness, and renounce Op- 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR: 
HEN at Bath in 1816, my phy- 
sician, the late eminent Dr. Ca- 
leb Parry, father of Captain Parry, of 
nautical celebrity, one day told me that 
he had had for a patient Lovis XVIII, 
then just restored to the throne of his 
ancestors, and now recently deceased. 

The exiled Louis came to Bath an 
immense size, labouring under a violent 
paroxysm of the gout, and agonizing at 
every pore! Dr. Parry examined every 
symptom of the royal sufferer, and asked 
him “ how his appetite was ?”” His Ma- 
jesty replied, “ Very good—very good: 
I eat as much as Four!” With this 
answer his physician was satisfied. 

Dr. Parry then prescribed a severe 
course of diet and physic, which reduced 
him greatly in bulk; and at the end of 
six weeks, he was completely reco- 
vered. The physician calling to take 
leave, was told by him, that he wanted 
to put an advertisement into the Bath 
papers; which Dr. Parry said very po- 
litely, he would see properly inserted. 
“The advertisement,’ said the king, 
“ shall be short, and may run thus :— 
‘Lost! great part of my belly—(strok- 
ing down his waistccat with a smile). 
Whoever finds it, and brings it back to 
its owner, shall be duly rewarded.’ ” 
The doctor laughed, enjoyed this little 
ebullition of pleasantry, and they parted 
with mutual satisfaction. The French 
monarch doubtless recovered what he 
had lost without the aid of an adver- 
tisement, and, re-indulging his voracious 
appetite, preserved his august rotundily 
to the end of his days ! 

Islington, Oct. 4, 1824. 
sideline 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the Asotition of SLavery. 
[We have taken great liberties of cur- 
tailment, &e. with the following article ; 
but for the ideas in general, we are in- 
debted to a long neglected communication 
of our correspondent, Mr. James Luck- 
cock ; which but for its extreme length 
we conceive would not have been so long 
neglected. } 
| lsat i and monopoly must 
<¥ needs enlist fraud and prevarica- 
tion into their service, to give the sem- 
blance of justice to their proceedings, 
Let us take the subject of Slavery as a 
case in point; and what a wide field of 
casuisty and benighted wandering is 
presented to our imagination by the 
advocates for its continuance ! while 
the public ardour is almost stultified to 
indifference by the unnecessary conces- 
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sions of the avowed abolitionists. 


while, on the one hand, every. 
of humanity and religion is made “=n, 
ter of derision ; is it not, on the ot” 
too easily admitted, that the gy * 
may fairly be put into the in 
calculation, and pounds, shillings ie 
pence, be the umpires of human ot he 
and of human life! Shame on rm 
perversion! Let the appeal be ma 
to the principles of humanity and mon 
feeling; and then let the decision \, 
pronounced. The unblushing pretene, 
for the continuance of this satire upon 
civilization is the necessity for the pre 
servation of property, acquired by lay. 
sanctioned means, and therefore ms. 
ranteed by public faith. But will any of 
these sticklers for what they choose to 
call property, exhibit a scale of con. 
parison between claims of pecuniary 
profit, and their right in life and lim)? 
You say you have some thousand 
pounds vested in the’ purchased pro. 
perty of slaves, and you are not tobe 
robbed of this with impunity. Bit 
has not every human being an inherent 
property in his own limbs and faculties, 
inalienable at any rate but by his own 
consent 2? Which is the better title, 
that which God hath given? or which 
man hath usurped? Before you 2t- 
tempt to maintain the difficult position 
in favour of a property in slaves, have 
the goodness to state how much pr- 
perty of the benefit of property to your- 
self shall be considered as an equiva 
lent to a certain portion of misery to 
others ? Will you steal or kill a man 
rather than loose a thousand pounds, 
which cannot be preserved without thett 
or murder? This is bringing the argu- 
ment within comprehension ; but who 
does not see that five hundred, or even 
fifty pounds, or even ten, is more t0 
one person than a thousand 1s to ano 
ther. Why then should it not be Just- 
fiable to secure the fifty or the ten by 
the same principle of act and reason ®% 
the other? And why not by the kid- 
napping and murder of white men ® 
well as black ? et 
But after all, does the necessity exist 
for such a monstrous and cruel alterna 
tive; and has Providence s0 consti 
tuted the affairs of mankind, that we 
have no choice between right ot 
wrong? or has society fallen into tha 
state that there is no such thing as T* 
conciling together the security of pro- 
perty with the principles of justice rt 
humanity 2 Would not religion, va 
losophy, and common sense; rat 
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like pronounce 
neither justice 
enecific claim O 
no property. 

There are 


e that where there is 
nor humanity in any 
r holding, there can be 


four distinct species of 
seoperty vested, it is said, in the West- 
=m r—his estate, the build- 
it, the utensils and 
he slaves employed 
The three first are 
d by the universal consent of 

Our question is only about 
| it is a question of right as 
To prove that the 


‘ogy erected upon 


tion such a property. Have individuals 
a tight to become wiser and better by 
experience ; and is the law of necessity 
condemned to remain stationary in ig- 
norance and error? If it was wicked, 
oppressive, tyrannous, and murderous 
two centuries, must it continue still in 
spite of conviction of its own enormity, 
wickedly to oppress, to tyrannise, and 
murder? Man, individual man, if he 
hath done a wrong, is not only permit- 
ted, but called upon, when the wrong is 
demonstrated, to make reparation ; or if 
this be impossible, at least to relinquish 
for the future his wrongful course. 
Hath the law no such privi'ege or duty ? 
But to insist that the emancipation of 
the slaves, would be robbing the owner 
of his property, is certainly a wrong 
conclusion. Why has he purchased 
them ?—to secure a succession of la- 
bour; but if this succession of labour 
could be equally or even better secured 
to him by some other means, where 
would be the injustice of compellinz 
him to relinquish a claim which violates 
every principle of honour and_ hu- 
nanity? Suppose one estate to re- 
quire twenty slaves to keep it in full trim, 
another ten, and another five ; and that 
these numbers were in the exact pro- 
portion to the extent of the lands-so 
occupied ; the owners are answerable to 
the laws of nature and to their country 
‘or providing them with lodgings, food, 
and raiment, as long as they live, whe- 
ther capable of labour or not. Where 
then can be the difference which should 
“reate such consternation and alarm; 
nF poi of paying them in produce, 
i “.- them to a certain spot, 
© a certain master, they were to 
= in money, and left to their own 
re an to a employers? This is 
ma: for fall substance of the dilem- 
hein Ny ere emancipated to-day, 
tan ane employment to-morrow. 
* May revel with delight in burying 
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their shackles, but a few short hours 
must terminate their delirium of joy, 
and the next diurnal appearance of the 
sun must witness their return to volun- 
tary labour, or they must sink in dis- 
tress and famine. There can be no 
other alternative. The planters who 
were known to have been kind to their 
slaves would, of course, have the first 
choice of the free labourers; while 
others of a different character and repu- 
tation, would feel the necessity for more 
attention to the comfort and well-being 
of their dependants. If some addition 
must necessarily be made to the ex- 
penses of the maintenance of freemen 
instead of slaves, would not the in- 
creased quantity of voluntary labour be 
more than equivalent to the sacrifice ? 
Were nothing at stake but the policy 
of the thing, what should we expect 
from the management of that man who 
should prefer the sluggish and forced 
application of hopeless servitude to the 
cheerful toil of grateful independence ? 
To assert that no difficulties exist, or 
that what there may be are few and 
trivial, would be to betray no small 
degree of ignorant presumption; but to 
admit them to the extent which has 
been so confidently assumed, argues no 
less weakness, or culpable inattention. 
So much for the injustice so clamour- 
ously alleged against the manumission 
of the present race of slaves. Let us 
next inquire as to the safety of the 
measure of a gradual but complete abo- 
lition. In all societies of mankind, the 
immense majority must ever consist of 
the labouring classes ; no improvements 
in the arts of civilization will ever 
enable the many to subsist in a state of 
idleness; and while the few are enjoy- 
ing the full benefit of their own arti- 
ficial arrangements, it is their interest 
as well as their duty to endeavour to 
make the mass comfortable and satisfied 
with their allotment. This principle 
will apply under every climate, and 
every form of government. Perhaps it 
would be too much to say that no po- 
pular insurrection ever took place but 
what was provoked by injustice or op- 
pression: but assuredly it never was 
general or formidable where there was 
no such provocation. Remove then the 
cause if you wish the effect to cease ; 
and if you would ensure the safety of 
the whites, where the black population 
is so imminently superior in numbers, 
resort to kindness, and renounce oOp- 
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affections of the heart. Resistance to 
oppression is the law of nature; but 
gratitude, where it is merited, may be 
admitted to be almost as powerful a 
principle. Why then, especially while 
we have the power so completely in our 
own hands, should we fear the expe- 
riment of an immediate progressive 
movement towards amelioration and 
emancipation. While the laws, the mi- 
litary, the police, the intelligence, are 
all on our side; what should we have 
then which we have not now to. fear ? 

It would be the mest arrogant folly in 
an humble individual, far removed from 
all responsibilities and connections with 
public life, to attempt to enter into a 
detail of particulars which must from 
necessity be beyond the reach of his 
intelligence; but every one may under- 
stand and recommend general princi- 
ples : and this is all I meddle with. I 
leave to others, more competent, the 
proportions and the precautions of the 
progressive emancipation ; and I con- 
cede, without reluctance, the admission, 
that the welfare alike of the masters 
and the enslaved demands that it should 
be progressive. 


June 26th, 1823. 
-_—— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 

N your magazine for August last, 

“ ‘Fheta” laid his sentiments before 
you “ on the Celebration of Marriage,” 
and put the following questions :— 
“ Now, Sir, if merriage has no visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God, who 
has ordained the religious forms with 
which it is now celebrated ?” As the 
consciences, not only of Unitzrians, but 
of many other respectable members of 
society, are connected with this en- 
quiry, I beg to submit my humble senti- 
ments thereon. By the clergy and laity 
it is, I believe, generally admitted that 
marriage is a civil contract; but, whe- 
ther it be or not, unquestionably the law 
of the land recognizes it as such. It is 
not pretended that any religious forms 
were used upon the occasion before 
Pope Innocent III. who, in his piety 
and zeal for the church, enjoined a re- 
ligious ceremony on marriage, In pro- 
cess of time, his cousins in England, in 
furtherance of their Christian views 
converted the civil into a religious rite. 
But as we are commanded “ not to re- 
ceive for doctrine the commandments 
of men,” we as Christians should return 
the borrowed scraps to the Vatican, 


On the Celebration of Marriage. 






(Dee. 


—should regard the injunction 


of Pay 

more than the legends of the hoe 
expunge the marriage ritual,mat ha 
wt 


so much thereof as cann 
to the feelings of weak minds. B 
doing, we may merrily “ marry pha 
given in marriage,” like our forefather 
and foremothers, before the intrody 
tion of popecraft and priesteraf : 
“ Theta” asks, “ Why marriage jg ss 
put on the same footing with Hien 
other regulaticn for the well-being ‘ 
society ?”? Were he to put twenty 
“ why’s,” he would, in return, have gs 
many “ wherefore’s.” If the ceremony 
consisted in, “ Wilt thou have met) 
be thy husband,” “ and thou me to be 
thy wife,” with a “ yes,” or “ amen,” the 
marriage, according to the usage in the 
good primitive patriarchial times, aye 
and by the law of this land, would bin 
the parties, man and wife, as effectus| 
as Pope Innocent’s rodomontade. Bit 
then—ah! whatthen? Why then, 

“ The—man that makes a merchandiz 

of heav’n,— 
The—man that sells,—e’en to his pray’s 
and blessings,— 


. 


ot be recone, 


would, like Demetrius, plead for the 
workmen who made silver models for 
Diana’s temple. ° Now, 
“* Money, being the common scale 
Of things by measure, weight, and tale, 
In all the affairs of church and state, 
Is both the balance and the weight.” 


I propose, for the consideration of a! 
whom it may concern, that the present 
religious ritual be no Jonger used, and 
that a short form, treating the marriage 
as a civil ceremony, be substituted 
that, in lieu of the marriage-fee now 
payable to the clergyman, he should be 
paid double for his attendance to wit 
ness the contract and registry thereo!, 
in a proper book of record. By adopt- 
ing this plan, the consciences of the 
clergy would be quieted, the scruples 0: 
matrimonial candidates removed, an 
church and state mutually benefited. 
Iota, 
Hermit’s Hut, South Petherton, 
28th October 1824. 


—ae—— 2 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazme- 
SIR: . 
HOPE the attention of some ot 
your humane and valuable pe 
pondents will be drawn to the subject 
the many Common Stock Assoceeee 
which are at this time forming ~ ee 
metropolis, and apparently throug + 


Py : ; d 
the nation: such in particular as 
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and Flour Companies, Washing Com- 
anies, Milk Companies, &e. &c. Be- 
eve me, Sit, however specious may be 
the professions and prospectuses circu- 
lated by the projectors of these combi- 
nations, there are many more conside- 
cations, and those of deep and vital 
importance to the future interests and 
noral and political condition of the 
sreat body of the people, and, indeed, of 
the state itself, in the most comprehen- 
jve sense of the term, to be weighed 
with reference to these projected asso- 
ciations, before they can be wisely 
countenanced by the humane and dis- 
interested, than appears to be gene- 
rally supposed. With respect to the 
washing and milk confederacies in par- 
ticular (even supposing there were no 
tendencies of a political nature), the 
mere reflection that they strike at the 
already too contracted means of honest 
livelihood for indigent females, would, I 
should hope, occasion some pause and 
doubt before they are patronized, in 
many more than the individual who 
hereto subscribes himself with deep- 
felt sympathy, 
Tue Frrenp or Woman. 
—<——— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 


NO. XXXIX. 
The Edinburgh, Quarterly, and West- 


minster Reviews. 


E are not quite sure that the 
very title of this article of ours 
is not open to some cavil. It may be 
questioned, perhaps, whether it be pos- 
sible that philosophy (the honest quest 
of wisdom and of truth) can, systema- 
tally at least, have much to do with 
periodical contemporary criticism. Other 
considerations, connected in a thousand 
ways with the interests, the passions, 
and the prejudices of parties, publish- 
ets and contributors, cannot well fail, 
in the present state of society, and the 
very nature of things, to have a domi- 
nant influence in the conduct of every 
journal devoted to such an object. In 
short, criticism, and in such forms most 
“specially, has become a trade : as honest 
. trade, perhaps, as any other; but it 
“ere an absurdity to expect that it 
+ ela more so. To say nothing 
a © biases of bookselling proprietors, 

to the articles in the market that 
rer or should not be pressed upon 
1° attention of the public; or the trade- 
© €y€ to the classes of customers, with 
“renee to political, religious, philo- 
» and other opinions, whom it is 
°NTHLY Mac. No, 403. 
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their interest to sooth and please ;—to 
say nothing either of personal friend- 
ships and personal enmities (strong both 
against the impartiality of contemporary 
judgment) in the critical scribes them- 
selves,—the culprit authors whom they 
arraign at their tribunals are summoned 
to take their trials, at best, before a jury 
of their rivals and competitors. In 
this, however, as in other respects, 
we must be content to take the evil 
with the good; and we have no inten- 
tion at present of entering into minute 
calculations, and striking a balance 
between the debtor and creditor side 
of the account. Periodical Reviews, at 
any rate, constitute a prominent feature 
in the operative literature of the times. 
They have an influence upon the intel- 
lectual advancement, or the intellectual 
stagnation of the age; and implicate 
themselves so much with the social eco- 
nomy of mind, that although, in some of 
our recent numbers, they appear to have 
been forgotten, it is by no means our 
intention that they should escape ob- 
servance. We cannot indeed, as here- 
tofore, allot a separate apartment in our 
monthly domicile to every quarterly 
visitant. They have become, of late, 
too numerous for so distinct an accom- 
modation; and we shall therefore take 
the liberty of occasionally inviting some 
two or three of them together: and, to 
say the truth, we may sometimes be 
disposed to indulge the mischievous 
propensity of purposely bringing those 
together, who are least likely to be 
pleased by such intimate association. 
In the present instance, for example, we 
bring together the occupants of the three 
extremities of that politico-critical tri- 
angle which we are glad to find at last 
completed. 

The thinking and half-thinking part 
of the community, it is notorious pe 
perhaps we ought to add, that much 
more numerous portion of our popula- 
tion, who parrot it, without any thinking 
at all), have long been divided into three 
political parties, to wit,—that of the 
Courtly, or Official Aristocracy, who look 
not to the opinions of the people, and 
lean for power, for profit and distine- 
tion, upon the favour of the throne; 
that of the ez-official or temporizing 
Aristocracy, who would have both 
throne and people dependent upon 
them, and therefore cajole the latter that 
they may overawe the former; and 
that of the Radical Reformers, who, so 
far from regarding themselves as the 


ty either of the aristocraey or of 
ae the 
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the throne, consider the people to be 
the nation, and the functionaries their 
responsible trustees ; and contend there- 
fore for the right of choosing, for them- 
selves, those representatives or deputies, 
who are to be entrusted with the pro- 
tection of their persons, properties, and 
privileges, and with the enforcement of 
that responsibility without which the offi- 
cial functionaries, they contend, instead 
of trustees, must inevitably become their 
task-masters.* But although each of 
these three distinct parties have long had 
a voice, though not an equai one, in what 
may be called the Lower-House represen- 
tation of the diurnal and weekly press, 
yet in the Upper Assembly of Periodical 
Criticism the oracles of the two former, 
till very lately, have alone been heard. 
The desideratum in the periodical re- 
presentation of the political mind of the 
country is now, however, supplied by 
The Westminster Review, which has 
boldly commenced its censorial opera- 
tions, by arraigning the conduct, and 
analyzing the principles of its elder 
competitors, previous to its own intru- 
sion into that publicity of station in 
which, heretofore, its antagonists had 
claimed an exclusive, and, if the West- 
minster Reviewer can make his grounds 
of accusation good, in some degree a 
collusive rivalry. 

Under the head of periodical litera- 
ture (Arr. IX. of the fourth number, 
published in October), the Westminster 
thus characterizes its two aristocratical 
opponents,—the courtly, and the tempo- 
rizing; or, in other words, the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews. 

* Agreeing in subservience to all those 
motives which spring from the importunate 
demand of immediate success, and to all 
those which spring from the important cir- 
cumstance of their being addressed chiefly 
to the aristocracy, and aiming chiefly at 





_* We have made no mention of the hack- 
nied distinctions of Whig and Tory, because 
in fact those distinctions seem to be going 
almost as much out of fashion in phraseology 
as they long have been in practical relation 
to the essentials of political principle. 
Among those whe still affect to call them- 
selves Whigs, there are some who, in point 
of sentiment, belong, more or less, to each 
of the three classes above enumerated. And 
as for Tory, the only distinguished politician, 
whom we remember, for a long time, to have 
taken to himself that name, is Sir Francis 
Burdett ; and his acknowledgment of such 
an appellation is, of itself, sufficient argu- 
ment of its total inapplicability, as a dis- 
tinction, to any subject whichis, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, of any vital import- 
ance, in political discussion. 
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(Dee, 
their approbation and applause, the Py 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews dif Ei. 
saw, in their being addressed to Cred, we 
sections of the aristocracy, the 9 ster 
section of the ministerialists, an te 
the section of the oppositionists w in 
see, by the examination of the Q ey 
Review, which wen ow propose to ot 

to what divergence in their lines of 
tion, and what diversity of artifice, this a 
ginal difference gives occasion.” ° 

The writer of the article in questio 
however, admits that 

“ There are other differences of some IM. 
portance, which are rather to be regarded 
as incidental. The Quarterly Review /q,, 
he) has always displayed much more of tip 
character of a bookseller’s catchpenny, thay 
the Edmburgh. Its main resources hay 
been books of travels, and books of poetry 
and amusement. Books of travels are p. 
gularly pillaged of all that is most entertain. 
ing in them, to make compilations,” &c, 

‘** A majority of the articles in the Eudip. 
burgh Review proves that they are from 
men with ideas ; men of stored and culti. 
vated minds, even when the reasonings they 
employ are fallacious, and the conclusion: 
to be rejected. An article to which similar 
praise can be applied, rarely, and at long 
intervals, appears in the Quarterly Review. 
The writers in that journal are almos 
wholly of two sorts, compilers from books 
of travels, and mere Jittérateurs, men who 
almost rank with the lowest class of arti- 
zans ; who know little of literature, but the 
merely mechanical part ; whose highest an- 
bition is that of polishing a sentence ; aud 
who, feeling themselves incapable of making 
any impression by the weight and import- 
ance of their ideas, are perpetually on the 
strain to do so by mere language, pomp aud 
glitter of expression. We remark another, 
and still more radical difference between the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Review. There 
is something in the writers in the Edin- 
burgh Review, at least some of the most 
distinguished of them, which shews that 
they are fit for, and have a leaning towards 
better things, even when they are lending 
themselves to the sinister interest which 
assails them. They do not indeed attempt 
to go before the public mind, to take the 
lead of it; and by doing so, to hasten 

site i ch afraid ot 
progress; they are too mu Se ie 
losing favour to adventure any thing 5 
this. But no sooner do they — 
turning in the public mind towards wd 
thing that is good, than they are — , 
ready to fall in with the happy current, F 
have often lent to it additional veloc't) iy 
force. The writers in the Quarterly Revie 
yursue the directly opposite course. f 
ners to watch the vartion symptoms re ved 
tendency in the public mind towards 
provement in any shape, order - 
upon it with determined hostility. y 

How far we agree with our Wes 
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rhaps be more decorously, 
hereafter, manifested in “ yore we 
hall, from time to time, take of the re- 
spective publications, than by any formal 
jeclaration here. Having marked, how- 
ever, these general outlines of resem- 
hlance and discrimination between the 
areat Gog and Magog of the periodical 
nresSs the radical reviewer (according to 
whom, “ the grand question between the 
advocates of power on the one hand, 
and of the people on the other, is, 
whether there is any thing in our insti- 
tutions, and how much, which operates 
to the detriment of the people, and 
yught to be changed ?”’) proceeds to 
arraign, with considerable ability, and 
cogent evidence of quotation, the scur- 
rilous, defamatory and incoherent man- 
ner in which the Quarterly Review 
maintains, or rather fulminates, the 
negative of this inquiry. 

Having taken as a datum, that the 
logic power of abuse, which the cele- 
brated Le Clerc, in the treatise prefixed 
to his Opera Philosophica, supposes to 
be exclusively argumentum theologicum, 
is equally argumentum imperiosum, “ the 
argument of power, in whatever hands it 
be placed ;”” he proceeds to analyse the 
said philosopher’s sixteen different spe- 
cies of argumentum ab invidia ductum, 
or the dirt-flinging argument; and to 
shew with what unsparing assumption, 
vehemence and effrontery, the Quarter- 
jy champion of all that is orderly, digni- 
fied and sacred in the organization of a 
refined and highly polished state of 
society, can use them all. 

We are sorry that our limits do not 
enable us to amuse our readers with a 
collection of some of the beauties of this 
species of logic, collected from the Quar- 
terly pages; but, most assuredly, we 
should think, that unless the Westmin- 
ster Reviewer can be detected of gross 
and reiterated forgery, in the quotations 
he has Inserted, the gentlemen of the 
Quarterly will, at least, have the pru- 
no = abstain, for the future, from 
.). ,parases, as “ vulgar and contempti- 
ble fer ocity;” “bold bad man;” “ worth- 
less crew, who have sold themselves to 
work wickedness; “ ignorance and 
lalsehood ;” “amazing audacity ;”’ “ fla- 
sitlous editor ;” “compounds of igno- 
rance, sophistry, and baseness,” &c. &c., 
lest the reader should be, irresistibly, 
ee to imagine, that those gen- 

men are thinking of themselves. 

niet instead of requoting the detected 

thie Scentn and scurrilities of 

rat ‘terly embellisher of “the Co- 
‘an capital of polished society !” 


tions, will pe 


de 


. 


we will take our leave of him, for the 
present, by requoting, in his own words, 
his creed, 

“ All the reasoners, or rather no-reason- 
ers, In favour of parliamentary reform, pro- 
ceed upon the belief of Mr. Dunning’s and 
Mr. Burke’s famous motion, that the influ- 
ence of the crown has increased, is increa- 
sing, and ought to be diminished.’ But 
“the converse of that proposition is now 
distinctly to be maintained.” 

Now the converse of the proposition 
would be, that “the influence of the 
crown had diminished, was diminishing, 
and ought to be increased.” But it 
seems, that even the Quarterly sophist 
himself shrunk, in this instance, from 
the effrontery of his own proposition; 
and, to shew the sovereignty of his 
authority over even the technicalities of 
rhetoric, as over the dates and facts of 
chronology, for what he calls a converse 
he substitutes a parody. “ At present 
it is,” says he, “the influence of the 
democracy that has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished.” 
And in what, according to his own 
account, does this increase of influence 
consist? Why, in the advantage “ ac- 
quired by the publication of the parlia- 
mentary debates.” And are we then, to 
be told that this is a privilege acquired 
since Burke and Dunning’s tamous mo- 
tion? or that it has been given asa 
bonus, or compensation, for the restric- 
tions and privations imposed by the Pitt 
and Grenville acts, the Six Acts passed 
after the Manchester massacre, &c. &c. ? 

But enough of Quarterly logic. The 
ensuing controversial article in the 
Westminster Review, contains a tem- 
perate discussion of the principles 
advanced by the Edinburgh Review, in 
an article on the Disposition of Property 
by Will, in which the latter had advo- 
cated the expediency and desirableness 
of an extension of the monopolizing 
claims of primogeniture. The former 
maintains, on the contrary, through an 
elaborate argument of fifty pages, the 
directly opposite opinion, that “an ap- 
proximation to equality in the conditions 
of the children is much to be desired.” 
It will be obvious that almost every 
consideration of practical importance in 
the opposite theories of aristocratical 
and democratic politics may be involved 
in such a discussion. 

Besides this ample review of one of 
its contemporary reviewers, and ample 
controversy with another, the present 
number of the Westminster contains an 
article, of twenty-one pages, on Mill's 
Elements of Political Economy a sub- 
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ject, on which the conductors of this 
journal sesm perfectly at home; another 
of thirty-seven, on Brodie’s History of 
the British Empire, from the Accession of 
Charles I. to the Restoration—another 
documentary counterspell against the 
insidious sophistry and misrepresenta- 
tions of Hume; and, under the title of 
Political Fallacies, thirty-two pages more 
devoted to a publication made up, by a 
friend, from unfinished papers of Jeremy 
Bentham, and two Parisian publications 
of a similar character—one of them, a 
French version of the former. So that 
one would think there was no deficiency 
of proportion in the quantity of pages 
given to subjects professedly political. 
But, though to the general complection 
of those politics we have no vast anti- 
pathy, wecannot quite commend the taste 
of our Westminster Critics, in dragging 
them, again, into a review of Geoffrey 
Crayon’s Tales of a Traveller. Nor can 
we persuade ourselves to consider the 
encouragement of Polite Literature and 
the Fine Arts as a mere conspiracy of 
the Somebodys” to keep “ the No- 
bodys” in abject distance and degrada- 
tion. We should be sorry to see the 
cause of Political Reform confounded 
or associated in this country with the 
Hebertism, or Vandalism, that makes war 
upon every thing, which can give splen- 
dour, elevation and refinement, to that 

leisure and that luxury, which, inevitably, 
result from so advanced a state of so- 
ciety, as that, in which it is our destiny 

to be placed; and which, in fact, 

offers, even to the laborious class of 
the community, the easiest and the best 

remunerated of those employments, upon 

which they are to depend for their sub- 

sistence. Yet something like this asso- 

ciation we see in what we cannot but 

regard as an ill-placed tirade against 

University education,* and the cultiva- 

tions of taste, in the following passage 

in particular : 

“ But as the human mind will employ 
itself on something, and no institution less 
mischievous than a Catholic inquisition is 
capable of reducing it to total inactivity, a 
substitute must be found for useful inquiry. 
This substitute is polite literature, and what 
are called the fine arts ; in other words, the 
cultivation of the powers of the imagination, 
at the expense, and almost to the destruc- 
tion, of the powers of the judgment.”’ 

With respect to the con¢luding sen- 
tence of this paragraph, we happen to 
be completely at issue with the West- 
minster reviewer. The great defect of 

e N ot but what some of the observations, 
on this subject, are sufficiently correct, if 
they had been in their proper place. 
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; : (Dec, 
modern high education, we conceiy 
be, that the culture of the imag,” 
is too much neglected; that the 

tion is too exclusively confined to 
mechanical, and what are called str 
sciences, and the consequent Manulx 
ture of mediocrity, by the EXtinction : 
the superior energies of mind, Be 
thus it is, that those, who devote thes, 
selves to a particular subject, are apt ty 
acquire an egotistical notion, that there 
is nothing else that is Worthy of g. 
tention. The classic, the horse-jocke; 
and the political economist, are, in ti, 
respect, “of imagination all compac,” 
Each of them knows, or thinks he knows, 
one thing well, and persuading himse{ 
that there is nothing else to know, looks 
down with contempt upon the ignorance 
of those who know every thing, but his 
own exclusive knowing. But the readers 
of the Monthly Magazine, we suspec, 
are no such intellectual exclusionists 
They have no objection to a little va 
riety; would like to escape, occasionully, 
from politics and political economy, even 
to belles lettres: to “books of poetry 
and amusement’’: to turn, in fact, alter. 
nately, 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 
and, if we cannot find this diversity for 
them among our Westminster {nends, 
would excuse us for seeking it among our 
Quarterly enemies. 

Before we do this, however, we ought 
to observe, that the Westminster re 
viewer has himself, in a certain degree, 
substantiated our criticism in a Vet) 


_able and judicious article on Whewell's 


Treatise on Dynamics: a work in which 
the profundity of the mere mathematr 
cian is obscured, almost to inutility, 
beyond the sphere of scholastic techn» 
cality, and, almost, beyond the narrow 
circle of his own school (that of Trinity 
College, Cambridge), by the justly-cas 
tigated want of the felicities of compo 
sition: felicities, which, without some 
devotion to polite and general lnm 
can rarely be attained; and, least 0 * 
by the laborious plodder in the profou : 
and technical subtleties of mathemant 
The reviewer, while he does wag : 
the general mastery of Mr. ‘W. @ <A “ 
relates to his subject, as justly aes 
not only, that his crabbed technic 
and peculiarities of method —— 
they have not, as in some insta vs 
——— : 
* We request the reader not ve wie 
unetymological in his apprehension’ sal 
confound, like Dr. Johnson, the ¢ wi 
divinity of Imagination with that mere 
o’-the-wisp, Fancy. 
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1924.] On the Precautions lately introduced against Hydrophobia. 


exity of process) are calcu- 
| the student; but that a 
‘que in its way, for profundity, 


him to perp! 
lated to repe 


rk, unique 1 
a range of English mathematical 


ublications, should, at the same time, be 
a disgrace to our language, when brought 
‘ato comparison with similar productions 
of the continental mathematicians. 
The Quarterly Review, for August, is, 
indeed, principally made up as its anta- 
gonist describes. With the exception 
of thirty-seven pages, devoted to the 
Essay on Political Economy, in a Sup- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
thirty-seven more 7‘ re seg sa“ 
ble to prisons and prison discipline, 
a an to fresh abuse and misrepre- 
sentations of Mr. we sures ram 
on Mr. Canning, the West Indies an 
negro slavery, ie bulk of the 400 pages 
must plead guilty to the indictment of 
mere belles-lettres disquisition, and at- 
tempts at amusement. Of which plea- 
sant sin, however, we should not blush 
(were their manner as inviting as their 
subjects) to avail ourselves in an ensuing 
number, —e 
For the Monthty Magazine. 
Remarks on the Precautions insti- 
tuted against HypROPHOBIA. 
ONSIDERABLE alarm having for 
some time prevailed of the disease 
termed eideaghelie, measures have been 
taken which have not quite coincided 
with the ideas of all persons; and an 
ingenious letter has consequentiy ap- 
peared in the Morning Herald on the 
subject, showing the impropriety of the 
indiscriminate slaughter of all those poor 
dogs, who had the misfortune to be found 
at large, unmuzzled. The intention, dic- 
tating this letter, reflecting more of ho- 
hour on its author, than his observa- 
tions, would seem to haye produced, of 
humanity, in those, who have been in- 
strumental in issuing this inconsiderate 
decree. An instance of this fact has, it 
appears, lately occurred at Wigan, in 
the case of Mr. Lord’s dog, which had 
been wantonly shot, without evincing 
the slightest symptoms of hydrophobia, 
and by a constable employed for the 
Purpose of killing dogs. The purest mo- 
tives, however, have been alleged to 
ave dictated the measure of destroying 
ese animals, and the act having only 
sath rmed in obedience to higher 
be me no redress could reasonably 
th ee Still we do not ques- 
doubt ° a of the motive ; and we 
with viol the resolution was formed 
ea ence to the feelings of those 
thought themselves in duty bound 
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to take this step. “ Better to destroy 
a million dogs, than suffer one of our 
Own species to be endangered !”’ This 
is the kind of argument used, and by 
one, who (judging by his own declara- 
tion) is “as fond of his dogs as any 
other man.” But let us apply the same 
reasoning to things of still less import- 
ance, than a poor dumb animal. Per- 
sons are, sometimes, crushed to death, 
by carriages. The magistrate, therefore, 
should issue an order for all carriages 
found wandering about the streets, to be 
destroyed—certainly less worthy objects 
of sympathy, than a favourite and faith- 
ful dog. But, admitting the preserva- 
tion of the life of a dog to be less va- 
luable than a carriage, have these dumb 
animals, no rights of their own? and 
does not the encouragement, given to 
the indulgence of a sanguinary dispo- 
sition towards the brute creation, create 
greater dangers than we attempt to 
spurn? The truth of this will be rea- 
dily admitted by all who have watched 
the course of cruelty, from “ the tying a 
kettle to a dog’s tail, to the commission 
of human murder.” I beg to subscribe 
myself a stranger to any of the parties, 
but a friend to them all.—L. Gomrenrtz. 
—a—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR: 
UMEROUS, interesting, and im- 
portant as the communications 
relating to the Population of Great 
Britain, which have appeared in your 
magazine, have been, “ the eternal in- 
terest of the subject” will, I doubt not, 
be deemed sufficient to justify a recur- 
rence to it, as long as an additional 
ray of light can be elicited. 

Under such an impression, in despite 
of the frivolous taste of the time, and 
prevailing repugnance to matter of fact, 
I venture to send you a further series 
of tabulated statements, every line of 
which will be found to supply the means 
wherewith “ topoint the moral, oradors 
the tale” of history. 

The first statement exhibits the an- 
nual average number of marriages, bap- 
tisms, and burials in each county of 
England, in the ten years, 1811-20, come 

ared with the number of each, in the 
fatter year of that decennial period. 
The counties, being arranged in order of 
total population, with the numerical 
ratio, affixed to each county, will facili- 
tate the investigation of the proportions. 
On examining this statement with refe- 
rence to that of the amount of paro- 


chial assessments in each county, as 
stated 
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stated, at page 292 in your last number, 
it will be seen, that the greatest ratio of 
baptisms has. been in those counties, 
in which the ratio of the parochial assess- 
ments has also been the greatest; con- 
firming, as far as the facts and experience 
go, that pauperism and poverty ge- 
nerate the seeds of their own increase. 
The counties of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Sussex, Lincoln, and Cam- 
bridge, will in this respect, be found 
deserving of especial attention: the two 
latter have been generally considered, 
indubitably, unhealthy; but as far as 
mortality is concerned, the impression 
will be seen to be erroneous. Nor does 
the mortality appear to increase in any 
of the counties, which exhibit an excess 
of baptisms, in a ratio corresponding 
with that excess. The counties of 
Stafford, Warwick, Chester, Durham 
and Worcester will be found amongst 
those most deserving attention, with re- 
ference to the ratio of mortality ;—ex- 
cept Middlesex and Lancaster, which 
require to be specially considered. 

In all the counties previously enume- 
rated as exhibiting an excess of bap- 
tisms, the ratio of marriages will be 
seen to be less than in other counties; 
whereby it is fair to infer, that the excess 
of baptisms is the fruit of a reckless sen- 
suality inseparable from misery. 

The second statement exhibits the 
number of marriages, baptisms, and bu- 
rials in all England and Wales, in each 
of the first twenty years of the present 
century. To draw any just conclusions 
from this statement, it will be necessary 
to take into consideration the various 
special circumstances which occurred 
during the period; transition from war 
to peace, extreme fluctuation in the 
demand for labour, and still greater 
fluctuation in the remuneration for la- 
bour, both by diminished rate of wages 
and extreme high money prices for all 
articles of subsistence. The statement 
at page 642 of your fifty-sixth volume 
will suffice to denote* the extreme fluc- 





* We are rather surprised that so able a 
Statist as our correspondent, “ N. H.” 
should not have preferred the statement of 
his data of calculation by reference to the 
real or labour price, rather than to the sym- 
bolical or money price of the necessaries of 
life. The former, is assuredly, the only way 
of comiug directly and intelligibly to the 
point. All persons know what is meant 
by a pound of beef and a pound of bread ; 
but there goes more reasoning and more 
historical research to understand the mean- 
ing of a guinea or a shilling, as applicable to 
any argument on the progress, retrogression, 
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tuation in the money price 
ence. The year 1799 ve tt 
mencement of the second ever 
period which spread universal mi 
through the land, and caused & hundre 
thousand persons, in the three “ 
1801-2-3, to perish for lack of food. 
whilst the baptisms in 1802.3.4 may he 
regarded as a further confirmation (i 
further confirmation be Wanting) of the 
position previously laid down ; viz, thy 
pauperism and -poverty generate th 
seed of their own accellerated increay 
The peace of 1802-3 will be seen 1, 
have been remarkable for the increase 
number of marriages which followed 
The years 1800 and 1801, however, were 
remarkable for the paucity of mg. 
riages; the number in 1800 having 
been only 69,851, whilst. the annual 
average of the five years, 1795-1800, 
was 74,898. The merciless avarice of 
the purveyors of food, in conjunction 
with the artificial money means by 
which it was sustained, in the years 
1800 and J801, having paralyzed all the 
social affections of the great body of the 
people, in these two years, 

An increase of marriages will in like 
manner be seen to have followed the 
peace of 1814-15, though not in an equal 
ratio to the increase which followed 
that of 1802-3. The misery resulting 
from the system of commercial pro- 
scription which prevailed in 1806-8, wil 
be seen to have sent 20,000 persons 
annually to an untimely grave; and 
the extreme high money price of sul 
sistence in 1812-13 will, in like manner, 
also be seen to have added a similar 
number to the lists of mortality. 

The note which follows this state- 
ment, partially explains the cause of the 
disproportion of marriages, a 
and burials, to the total population 0 
the metropolis and Lancashire. — 
no data of registry relating to Scotland, 
to enable me to offer you a similar illus- 
tration of the increase and —_ 
of the population in that section of t : 
country ; a circumstance which I regret, 
inasmuch as a higher intellectual - 
moral character is supposed to see 
amongst the people at large 1n Scot - * 
than amongst those of England. 
third statement, in some degree, wr 


. ; ish regis 
plies the deficiency of the parish ls 


a 
an comes within 





or condition of mankind, th . 
the apprehension of one Mm ten tho : 
of those, in whose ears the words a 
sounded, or by whose mouths they 

be uttered.—EbpIrT. 
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ter return. 
children, un 
he seen to 
in either E 


The ratio of the number of 
der ten years of age, will 
be less, in Scotland, than 
ngland or Wales ; and the 
variations in the different counties 
- a feature of peculiar in- 
constitute ; . 
terest; the extremes 1n England being 
2 493 males in the metropolis, against 
2147 in Lancashire ; and 2,111 females 
n the metropolis, against 3,047 in Sus- 
In Scotland the minimum of males 
was 2,023 in Perth, against 3,13] in 
Clackmannan ; and the minimum of fe- 
males, 2,091 in Nairn, against 2,847 in 
Argyl. ; , 
A synopsis, in thirteen gradations, of 
the ages of the population of Great 
Britain, will serve more distinctly to 
mark the cause of the disproportion of 
baptisms and burials in the metropolis ; 
it will be seen that the immigration, from 
all the different parts of the country, 
occasions a great excess of population 
between the ages of twenty and sixty ; 
after which age the proportions decrease 
—a circumstance which will justify the 
inference of a shorter average duration 
of life in the metropolis than in other 
parts ofthe country : except Lancashire ; 
in which county the proportion, in 
10,000 of each sex, between sixty and 
seventy years of age, was only 344 
males and 351 females. The proportion 
of females in Scotland, from twenty to 
thirty, is somewhat remarkable. 

Ihave thus far endeavoured to point 
out the more prominent features of the 
several tabulated statements annexed, 
which, I hope, will obtain insertion in the 
ensuing number of your magazine, and 
that they will, so far, excite an interest, 
as to call forth successive observations, 
from some of your intelligent readers. 

A knowledge of the principle and 
power of increase in the human species, 
in relation to the principles, means, and 
power of supplying their necessities, 
their wants, their comforts, and their 
enjoyments, physical and intellectual, 
Inay justly be regarded as the most en- 
viable of all human attainments ; and it 
may be considered as much a matter of 
‘urprize, as of regret, that, during a 
period of 6,000 years, no commensu- 
rate inind should appear to have been 
applied to the subject. It would be an 
imputation, indeed, to common sense, 
to regard the wretched dogmas, of po- 
Pulation increasing geometrically, and 
‘ubsistence arithmetically, and the na- 
_ tendency of societies to press 
against the means of subsistence, which 
‘ave been attempted to be foisted on 


sex. 
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the attention of the public within the 
last thirty years, as having the slightest 
claim to notice. 

It is obvious, as well on reflection as 
from an appeal to history and all expe- 
rience, that, whatever privation commu- 
nities, in their local and circumscribed 
spheres, may have been exposed to 
nature has never been deficient in the 
power to supply the means of relief; 
the privation, therefore, must have 
resulted from some perversion in the 
self-constituted relations of society. 


_It is not my intention, on this occa- 

sion, to trespass on your pages, by enter- 
ing into any detailed elucidation of the 
sad consequences resulting to society 
from the selfish and perverse conduct of 
the few, under whose controul the desti- 
nies of the many have, so unhappily, 
fallen. As far as the narrow circle 
of society in the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland is concerned 
in the question, the practice of enu- 
meration and account, which has been 
recently established and acted upon, 
may, if duly appreciated and stedfastly 
persevered in, lead to the most impor- 
tant advantages to mankind at large. 


The relative numbers, at the present 
time, compared with former periods, 
have been a subject of some discus- 
sion; it having been pertinaciously as- 
serted by some, that on an average of 
50 or 100 years, there is no increase ; 
whilst others have believed in an increase, 
to an extent which, if not checked, will 
very soon lead to the necessity of eating 
one another. 

Had the authority of the numbers at 
different periods depended exclusively 
on the mere data of enumeration, it 
might be deemed less entitled to regard 
than it is, as supported by the collateral 
evidence of the registry of marriages, 
baptisms, and burials. These are con- 
firmatory of the increase, represented 
in p. 641 of Vol. LVI. of your magazine. 

The annual average numbers of regis- 
tered marriages and registered baptisms, 
to every 100 marriages in England and 


Wales, since 1754, have been as follows : 
aptisms 


Marriages. to 100 
Marriaees. 


Five years ending 1760 52,666 = 366 
Daiwa =e - 
Do. .e...-2---1770 59,043 361 
Do. ...2..--2-1775 60,741 — 
Do. ......--+- 1780 64,238 = 356 
Do. ...-..--- 1783 66,722 366 
Do.......---- 1790 = 71,363 = 359 
Do. ..coseeeee1795 = 72,205 353 
Do. ...eee-e+ 180) 74,998 340 

Five 
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Baptisms 
Marriages. to 100 
Marriages, 


Five years, ending 1805 83,465 350 
Do. ........--1810 82,953 360 
Terror. 1815 89,012 — 
Do. ..... . .--1820 93,073 369 


And the total number of persons, in 1760, 
returned at 6.736,000; and in 1820, at 
12,218,500. The fluctuation in the num- 
ber of baptisms to every 100 marriages, 
will be seen to deserve some attention ; 
the number against 1820 appearing to be 
the extreme maximum, but which, it is 
important to understand, is not the ave- 
rage of the ten years 1810-20, but of five 
years only, ending 1820; the average of 
the ten years, as may be deduced from 
either of the two first following state- 
ments, appearing to be only 357. Dis- 
covering this difference, led me to inves- 
tigate the details of each county, in each 
of the ten years 1810-20, by which I 
discovered that all the counties pre- 
viously enumerated, as exhibiting an 
excess of baptisms proportionate to the 
pressure of the pauper rates, exhibit 
also a greater ratio of baptisms during 
the last five years of the period, than 
during the first five years; but that the 
aggregate of England and Wales differed 
only as 356 to 359, by which it appears 
that the number of 369, for the five 
years ending 1820, in the parliamentary 
return, is either a miscalculation, or a 
literal error of the printer. Such being 
the case, it will be seen that the fluctua- 
tion in the average number of baptisms 
to a marriage, during a period of sixty 
years, is very trifling ; the average of the 
last thirty years being /ess than the ave- 
rage of the preceding thirty; and the 
five years ending 1800, remarkable as 
being the minimum. This evidence may 
in some degree be considered as sub- 
verting the inference previously deduced, 
of pauperism and poverty generating 
and accelerating their own increase; or, 
admitting this inference, it may be con- 
sidered evidence of the pressure of 
pauperism and misery not being so great, 
as by some has been represented: be it 
as it may, time alone can determine. We 
are at present too near the commence- 
mert of the era of enumerative and 
arithmetical investigation, to justify us 
in drawing any positive conclusion on 
the subject. The alternate excitements, 
also, which, from various causes, have 
weige om in Great Britain, during the 
ast five and thirty years, have been 
such as to produce the most opposite 
extremes; so that, whilst poverty and 
misery have been progressive, both in 








extent and poignancy, on one sij 
counteracting influence has ine he 
the other, to such a deore 

to preclude the a nate 

. Egregate effect fron 
being correctly understood. 

The generative faculty, however, of 
the people of Ireland, Hindostay,: 
China, under the most abject contin 
of poverty and mental slavery bates 
be contemplated without excitine fear 
forebodings for the fate of the people t 
England. But in taking a comprehen. 
sive and philosophical view of the sit. 
ject, it will be proper to consider, thy 
the people of another section of the 
globe (the West Indies), living unde 
circumstances still (if possible) more 
degrading, appear to be diminishing in 
number, in a ratio which, at no very 
distant period, will lead to the extinction 
of their race. 

There is another point, also, which 
deserves consideration; which is, that 
the average duration of life seems to 
diminish in proportion as the generative 
tendency increases; and if so, the in. 
crease of a population, in the aggregate, 
will be much greater at the commence. 
ment of the series than in its progress; 
and instead of population increasing 
geometrically from any given period to 
another given period, the most natural 
inference is, that the order of increase 
is that of an infinite series, the ratio of 
increase decreasing with the progress of 
the series; which order of increase | 
remember to have seen delightfully ex- 
emplified, in some previous number of 
your invaluable miscellany,—I think, 
about the thirty-fifth or thirty-sixth 
volume.* 

In thus far trespassing upon your 
pages, I beg to be understood as not 
having intended to lay down any fixed 
rules, or to draw any positive conclt- 
sions, relative to the present condition 
of society; but merely, as endeavouring 
to sketch a general outline, from such 
authentic data as the last returns t 
parliament supply. And as a correct 
knowledge of the enumeration and com- 
dition of a people is indispensable to a 
just administration of their imceret, 
hope that what I have offered, on ti 
subject, will not be deemed either ry 
teresting or unimportant. = *S* "_ 

* If the statement in this paragraph = 
be satisfactorily demonstrated by —, 
and evidence of facts, it will be more ¢ : 
cacious, than all the answers which yet hav “ 
been attempted, for the overthrow % © “ 
demoralizing and dis-humanizing theone 
of Malthus.— Epir. 
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" io. IV.) Shewing the Annual No. 
STATEMENT | one y. EN GLAND, on an A 
RIALS* | d with the No. of each in the latter Year, 
— made to Parliament in 1821, 
earning the first Column of Figures den 
ae h the disproportion of Marriages, Baptis 
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to each other may be readily perceived. 
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- (COUNTIES $8 MARRIAGES. BAPTISMS, BURIALS. 
of SSS 
. : S33 A Z |} Annual Annual 
ENGLAN D, PS 8 = deetan In Average In Average | In 
inOrder of = S58 of 1811 of 1811 1890, | of Isl 11890 
Total Population. < to 1820. | 1820. J 46 qs20, “Ve T to 1820. | (1820. 
iddlesex ...0e. 1144 | 19,947 | 11,482 | 26,976 | 28,904 | 91 666 22,699 
oe ecceee 10538 8,531 9,517 | 27,455 29,348 17,889 | 48,208 
York, West Riding 801 6,206 | 6,516 21,506 22,463 12,298 | 42,899 
DOVER cccs cess 4 3,526 5,441 13,076 13,455 7,213 7, d47 
wig —r 3,350 | 3,532 | 13,806 } S757} 8,517] 8,216 
SMMCY oo cccccecces S99 2,945 | 3,109] 9.859 10,596 7,432 7,990 
| Somerset ........ 355 2,435 | 2,695] 9,580 | 10,502 5,861] 6,616 
Norfolk .... ..00. . S44 2,575 | 2,736] 10,226 | 11,994 5,664 soe 
~~ 246 ¢ , 5 1,210] 62296] 649 
| Stafford ...... 2... . 342 2,709 | 2,804 10,068 | 1, 6,25 : 
ie TTT TCT: 2.888 3,192 9,067 9,743 5,139] 5,751 
| eee a2 | a2 | 2,006} 7,979 8157] a'sor] Boas 
| Southampton joeme ~ 282 2,456 | 2,116 od a — pyres 
Lincoln ...... » 6.283 2,089 | 2,291] 8762 31 637 902 
Warwick ......., 274 2.978 2,378 7,435 7,539 5,275 5,279 
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| Chester .... ... . 270 2,030 | 2,360 7,501 8,132 4,962 5,357 
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Wilts 221 eve | 1,365] 1712] 5/884 me 3,390 Sasi 
Derby .... 1.6... 918 1,425 | 1,532] 5,880| 60 3,385} 3,5 
e ee a = pa end ' 3 740 
/Duham ...,... . 208 1,479 | 1,516 5,822 6,317 3,774 3,! 
Salop serere . 206 1,361 1,688 5,854 5,924 3,592 3,998 
N erla 199 1,300 | 1,440] 4,587] 4,991 3,038] 2,981 
orthumberland, . ; ) 4,98 4 v <a 
York, East Ridine 191 1,531 1,554 5,360 5,599 3,364 2 
, | » Last iding : 9, IC : “" 3066 
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Buckingham 134 950 | 1,029] 3,752 4,015 2,338 2,481 
erks +s 2 930 | 1,002] 3,884] 4,031] 2.306 pond 
Hertford ..... | - 130 738 99 | 3,575] 3,787] 2.118 2,291 
| Cambridge. coe cove 229 989 | 1,134 3,749 4,141 2,117 ao 
ereford ...... 103 620 685} 2,790] 2,832 1,675 yp 
Bedford ...... .... g4 653 684] 2,287 | 2,403 | 1,335 = 
M ; he 1.341 1,490 938 938 
onmouth ....... . 458 5735 ; _ , 960 
Vestmoreland 51 338 340 1,489 1,663 906 1,069 
untingdon...... | 49 377 | 380] 1,363] 1,459 790 |’. a 
utland ...... ..,. 48 129 140 512 512 299 3 
- S yo 2 oyu oe 4 OS 9g 9 34 
ENGLAND 11,960 86,350 | 91,729 sree —— wee 1 oor 
WALES 717 4,692 | 5,104] 14, 5, 902 , 
" ’ a. Perey peers ee ‘ ) | 208,349 
ENGLAND & WALES 91,042 | 96,833 05,306 343,660 yp 08 
0. 1801 — 1810, 83,209 287, 95,015 . 
METROPOLIS. 1811 — 20 12,060 | 12,757 | 28,490 | 30,499 eye —_ 
| Guernsey, Jersey, Man. 664 679] 2,644 2,650 1,43 reach 
. 
Mostitty Mac. No, 403. 31 STATEMEN1 
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426 Number of Marriages, Baptisms, & Burials in England S Wales. [Dec | 



























































is STATEMENT of the No. of Marriaces, Baptisms & Burrats in all ENGL Ay 
ree S & WALES, in each of the first Twenty Years of the present Century; dist LAND ) 
‘ ' in the Baptisms & Burials, the preportion of Males & Females, according re, | 
Ke turns made to Parliament from the Registers of 10,453 Parish Churches, 889 ¢ a ) 
3 & and 103 Roman Catholic, Quaker and other Societies. nh OU Chapels | 
Pa ae BAPTISMS. BURIALS. 1 
ak | MAR- - | ( 
ae YEARS. | RIAGES | Males. | Female | Total. | | Males. | Female | Tou | - 
ae ed a ‘| 
Laat } 1801} 67,228 | 120,521 | 116,508 | 257,029 | | 101,352 | 103,082 | 204.45, 
iia & 2} 90,396 | 139,889 | 133,948 | 273,837 99,504 | 100,385 | 190 g99, 
ee. of 3| 94,379 | 150,220 | 143,888 | 294,108 | | 102,459 | 101,269 | 903 70; 
eat is 4| 85,738 | 150,583 | 144,009 | 294,592 | | 91,538] 89,559 | igy's9>. 
f ; 4 5| 79,586 | 149,333 | 142,868 | 292,201 91,086 | 90,154 | 181/94)| y 
og Mi 6| 80,755 | 147,376 | 144,355 | 291,920 92,289 | 91,163 | 183,459 Be 
r i a 7| 83,923 | 153,787 | 146,507 | 300,284 97,996 | 97,855 | 195.951. B 
AR: “ 8} 82,248 | 151,565 | 144,509 | 296,074] | 102,614] 98,149 | 200.763 C 
Te al 9) 93,369 | 152,812 | 147,177 | 299,989] | 97,894 | 93,577 | 191,47 ( 
ae Boh e r 48101 84,470 | 152,591 | 146,262 | 298,853 | | 104,907 | 103,277 | 208 195 ( 
‘ep ae = 11] 86,389 | 155,671 | 149,186 | 304,857 94,971 | 93,572 | 188,543 ( 
' i ms cc 12] 82,066 | 153,949 | 148,005 | 301,954 95,957 | 94,445 | 190,402 | D 
i iF tA, Z. 13.| 83,860 | 160,685 | 153,747 | 314,432 93,726 | 92.751 | 186,477 
a he Boge - 14| 92,804 | 163,282 | 155,524 | 318,806 | | 103,525 | 102,878 | 206,403 N 
Sale ag “ 15| 99,944 | 176,233 | 168,698 | 344,931 99,442 | 97,966 | 197,408 | p 
wees a 16} 91,946 | 168,801 | 161,398 | £30 199] | 103,954 | 102,005 | 205,959 | 
Fall 17] 88,234 | 169,337 | 162,246 | 331,583 | | 101,040 | 98,229 | 199,629) ( 
4 ny 18 | 92,779 | 169,181 { 162,203 | 331,884] | 107,724 | 103,900 | 213,624 | f 
eae 19| 95,571 | 171,107 | 162,154 | 333,261 | | 106,749 | 106,815 | 213,504) 
i arg J 1820] 96,833 | 176,311 | 167,346 | 343,660 | | 104,329 | 104,020 200,30) 
ages ) 1811] 7,299 | 13,861] 12,942] 26,303] [ 7,691}; 7,815] 15,006) | 
" J 12 6,611 | 12,414] 12,199] 24,613 8,023 | 7,962} 13,995 | 
i ~ 13| 7,168 | 12,654] 12,184| 24,838 8,187 | 8,592] 16,79 | | 
. oat 14. 9,104 13,998 | 13,409 | 27,407 9,074 9,054 | 18,128 
A 15 9,800 | 15,273 | 14,487] 29,760 8,703 | 8,773} 17,476) 
Sf 16] 9,094 | 14,642 | 13,808 | 28,456 9,525 | 9,592 | 19,117 
> 17 8,013 | 14,082] 13,573] 27,655 9,134] 9,053} 18,187 
< 18 9,110 14,008 | 13,563} 27,571 19,471 | 10,574 | 21,045 | 
- i9| 9,602 | 15,070] 13,535 | 28,605 9,199} 9,136} 18,335. 
) 1820; 9517 | 14,976] 14,372] 29,248 9,066 | 9,213 | 18,279) 
) 1811] 11,549 | 13,082] 13,192] 26,974] | 10,604| 10,119 20,725, 
, 12! 10,973 | 13,167] 13,177] 26,544 11,548 | 10,890] 22,458 | 
= 13| 10,705 | 13,619] 13,273] 26,892 11,014| 10,485 21,499 | 
S| 14] 12,368 | 13,615] 13,083] 26728] | 13,196 | 12,287 | 25,483 | 
f: ; X& 15] 12,695 | 14,805] 14,712 | 29,517 11,982} 11,354] 23,337 | 
* ie =) 16) 12,212 14,161 | 14,299 | 28,460 12,221 | 11,725 | 23,%40 | 
ce au U: = 17 | 11,976 15,125 | 14,751 | 29,876 11,789 | 11,171] 22,960 
2 eae iz 18) 12,429 15,168 | 14,922} 30,090 12,250} 11,884] 24,134 
rt + ak w= 19 12,941 15.137 5 157 29) 9Q. 9 359 12.064 24,493 | 
¥ = yo 15,157 30,294 12,50 : ‘ 
J 1820 | 12,757 15,434 | 14,988] 30,422 12,369 | 11998} 24,567 | 
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Pag Tn drawing any conclusion on the comparitive extent of Mortality in the Metro- 
polis and Lancashire, with any of the other Counties, or with England & Wales 
the aggregate it will be proper to consider, that there is a considerable emigration 
from ail parts of the Country into the Metropolis, and from all the adjoining Counte® 
into Lancashire, which not only tends to cause an appearance of an excess of Morta- 
lity in those two districts, but to diminish it in other Counties in proportion to the 
extent of emigration from them; the same cause also operates in giving an apparent 
disproportionate excess of Marriages in the Metropolis and Lancashire. The Annual 
proportion of Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials, in each County, on an average 
the i0 Years 181i - 20, is stated in a following page. The No. in proportion to 
Total Population of England & Wales being as follows. Vis. 

Marriages 7.5 in every 1000, Extremes, Hertford 5.6 Middlesex 948 
Baptisms 28.3 Do. Do. Monmouth 21.3 Kent 51.2 
Burials 17.3 Do. Do. Sussex 14. Middlesex 21.3 
Anata. average Number of Unentered Warriages 191, Baptisms 2,065, Burials 9% 
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Variation in the Number of Persons in every 100 Families. 


EN’ (No. V., Sewing tne vamanon m the No. of Perso 
in each of the Counties of GREAT BRITAIN, 
made to Parliament in 1811 & 1821: and also the No. of Chi 


ishievery Lov 
according to the return 
ldren both Male & Fe- 


male under 10. Years of Age, in every 10,009 of each Sex in each County in 1821. 


* * The Counties most remarkable for Exaberance are noted by +, and those most 
or Paucity by —, and the 


. 
remarkable f = 
nildren to the No.of Persons in a Faniily. 


of C! 
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7 denotes a marked disproportion in the No. 
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Bedtord eee 
Berks 


. 28 . 
Cambridge... 


CEOS conse 
Gloucester... 
Heretord ... 
Herttord.... 
Huntingdon . 
EE as ose 
Lancaster ... 
Leicester ... 


Monmouth .. 
Norfolk ..... 
Northampton 


Nottingham 
Oxtord .... 
Rutland..... 
Salop ....0. 

Somerset... 


Staflord .... 
Suffolk .... 
Surrey, 
SusseX ...., 
Warwick ... 
Westmorelanc 
hp ee 

Worcester 


— North D 


SCOTLAN 





Buckingham ... 


Durham... — & 


Lincoln ..... 
Middlesex .... — 


COUNTIES 
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ENGLAND. 


eoeee 


Chester ...++s + 


(ornwall.... 
Cumberland .... 
Derby «e+. 
DevOl eeeees 
Dorset ...0- 
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Northumberland — 
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Southampton | 
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LF 
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York, E. Riding — 


Oo.— 


— West Do. 
ENGLAND. 
WALES => 
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Great Brivarn. 


Zz ) Guernsey 
=a ¢ Jersey .. 
=" j Man .... 
M&TROPOLIS — 
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470 | 
472 

407 | 
481, 
510] 
190 | 
471)! 
$99} 
483) 
465) 
452| 
487 
4.50 
468 
491 | 
479 
490 
5138 
478 
467 
429 
495 
465 
458 
4.56 
486 
477 
460 
492 
482 
4$1 
472 
492 | 
446| 
528 
466 
488 
463 
470 
462 
461 
489 | 
470) 
472 
449 
470 

















1821 





482 
470 
464 
479 
520 
500 
491 
500 
434 
477 
452 
485 
465 
471 
496 
470 
500 
517 
478 
482 
437 
510 
462 
463 
461 

484 
A7T5 
470 
500 
480 
4°20 
500 
490 
450 
548 
455 
493 
487 
473 
470 
475 
495 
480 
488 
467 
450 


484 
492 
502 
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Years of Age in 
every 10,000 
of each Sex. 


No. of Children 
in i82i under 10 





Maur! Fema. 


2,932! 2,754 
2,825] 2,658 
2,839] 2,686 
?,881) 2,864 
3,035] 2,885 
2,942) 2,703 
2,876] 2,561 
2,929} 2,824 
2,995] 2,599 
2,862) 2,577 
9,912] 2,669 
2,952} 2,848 
2,811}. 2,642 
2,585] 2,504 
2,951| 2,742 
9,940} 2,873 
2,981} 2,857 
3,147 | 2,916 
2,782) 2,730 
2,819) 2,749 
2,507 | 2,513 
2,567 | 2,678 
2,856) 2,701 
2,807 | 2,688 





2,833) 2,571 
2,844| 2,706 


2,603, 2,697 
2,720) 2,586 
2,733) 2,698 


} 
2,872 | 2,589 








3,008) 2,776 
3,018! 2,921 
2,932) 2,777 
2,715) 2,560 
3,033| 3,044 
2,762| 2,660 
2,809) 2,661 
2,839! 2,623 
2,782) 2,642 
2,837 | 2,606 
2,775| 2,643 
5,080} 2,973 
2,881| 2,712 
2,991! 2,663 
2.851! 2,471 
2,884! 2,615 
2.824! 2,232 
2'870! 2,253 
2,826) 2,590 
2,493] 2,111 





COUNTIES 
of WALES & 
SCOTLAND 


Anglesea ...... 
Brecon .... 3° 
Cardigan ...... 
Crrmarthen.... 
Cernarvon...... 
Denbigh........ 
, eae 
Glamorgan...... 
Merioneth ...... 
Montgomery ¢-> 
Pembroke ...... 
Radnor .... 
WALES > 
Aberdeen .... — 
Argyl coccscee 
BU ccccccvenes 
OO — eer 
eee 
eer 
Caithness + x 
Clackmanan—{t> 
Dumbarton....+ 
Dumtfries........ 
Edinburgh...... 
Elgin ....— &&> 
Fife 0.60 &kPUS> 
Forfar......6.— 
Haddington— ¢&> 
Inverness ,..... 
Kincardine....— 
Kinross ....+.— 
Kircudbright .... 
OS eae 
Linlithgow ...... 
Nairn........ = 
Ork. & Shet.4+-.>> 
Peebles...... + 
TE is sees sawe 
Renfrew...... + 
Ross & Cromarty. 
Roxburgh ...... 
DOE. os ce wees 
Stirling .....0:+: 
Sutherland...... 
Wy OD accuses : 
SCOTLAND. 


we 
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FaMItigzs. 


oe 





482 
ATS 
445 
480 
485 
459 
478 
495 
495 
504 
408 
478 
472 
401 
493 
484 
425 
448 
450 
497 
432 
490 
480 
450 
410 
384 
433 
420 
489 
452 
431 
457 
451 
442 
408 
511 
504 
450 
468 
448 
444 
468 
472 
488 
460 
449 











isli § 1s82l 


479 
485 
489 
491 


500 


488 
500 
500 


{> 
4¢2 


496 
48” 
470 
488 
435 
500 
478 
440 
466 
485 
510 
160 
510 
490 
473 
425 
445 
425 
443 
470 
436 
430 
490 
474 
460 
429 
510 
510 
450 
468 
475 
473 
484 
476 
494 
491 
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No. of Children 

ia 1821 uncer to 

Years of Age in 
every 10,000 
of each Sex, 














Mace |"emuay 

3,074 | 2.715 
2,019 | 9.450 
3,029 | 2.694 
3,077 1 2.702 
2,976 | 9 507 
2,878 | 2.720 
2,925 | 9.897 
2,783 | 2.695 
2,811 | g4¥v9 
2,797 | 2.585 
3,094 | 2.656 
2,839 | 2.661 
2,921 | 2.665 
2,690 | 2,265 
3,042 | 9.847 
2,995 | 2.648 
2,693 | 2.326 
2,855 | 2.535 
2,754 | 2.566 
2,692 | 2,230 
3,151 | 2.733 
2,801 | 251s 
2,979 | 2.597 
2,869 | 2,521 
2,712 | 2,187 
2,833 | 2,461 
2,641 | 2,177 
2,962 | 2,544 
2,927 | 2.606 
2,629 | 29,197 
2,550 | 2,550 
3,029 | 2,618 
2,951 | 2,538 
2,963 | 2,665 
2,638 | 2,091 
2,623 | 2,156 
2,857 | 2,649 
2,525 | 2,248 
3,029 | 2,800 
2,895 | 2,597 
2,934 | 2,590 
3,095 | 2,805 
2,880 | 2,645 
2,700 | 2,357 
5,031 | 2,629 
2,851 | 2,47! 
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SYNOPSIS of the Ages of the PoruLatton of GREAT BRITAIN, according t, 
return made to Parliament in 1821, in thirteen gradations of age; distingy; in me 
Males from the Females ; and ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND & the Mera B the 


. Y F ad j 
separately. The results being deduced from the No. of 10,000. as a common calenaty 


Synopsis of the Ages of the Population of Great Britain, (Dee. | 
’ 






































 GREAT-BRITAIN. -ENGLAND WaALkss ) SCOTLAND Mrtroroue y 
Ages Male Female Male Female Male Female | Male | Fens 
Under 5 | 1538. | 1444. J 1514. | 1382. f 1494. | 1994. 4397, | da 

5 to 10) 1343. } 1268. ] 1407. | 1281. f 1357. |} 1177. } 1095. | og: 

10 to 154 1169. | 1056. f 1210. | 1093. J 1247. | 1057. 936. } a3; 

15 to 208 988. 995. | 1009. | 1003. f 1052. | 1048. f 863.1 930 
2) to 30] 1470. | 1684. f 1433. } 1560. f 1490. | 1769. } 1718. | 9960 
30 to 40 1153. | 1210. f 1109. | 1163. f 1095. | 1204, f 1548. | 45er. 
40 to 50 9-41, 932.6 — 871.4 | 911.6 § 895.4 | 937.9 J 1204. | 1009. 
50 to 60] 665.6 | 6353.3 | 646.3 | 672.6 § 649.9 | 711.6 | 730.7 | Ga9 
60 to 704 447.6 | 458. 474.8 | 555.5 J 458.1 | 502.2 | 353.6 | 3808 
7) to SO} 221.9] 228.9 | 243.6 | 281.4] 216.3 | 225.5 | 1985} 1564 
8) to 904 56.25 | 6485 | 74.09 | 104.8 fF 58.22 | 65.18 J 22.47 | 3464 
90 to 1004 4.15 5.75 7.54 | 10.95 6.71 7.42 F 1-69 | 3,8 
Above 100 12 .22 09 30 45 60 21 3 
Numer. Radix. }10,000. |10,000. 10,000. [10,000. $10,000. |10,000. ]10,000. |10,000. 














RES EE Co RE ET 


PAUPERISM & PAUPER TAXATION. 


Comparative view of the Extent of PAUPERISM and Pressure of PAUPER TAXi. 
TLON, at different periods ; shewing the alarming increase of degradation and privatio, 
on the part of the labouring, and increase of pressure on all the industrious and productive 
Classes : -inevitable consequences of petty expediency and a speculative system of Policy. 





















































PAUPER FAMILIES. 1802-3 {1812-15 (1815-14 , 1814-19 | 1821-2 

r shes ‘ ° fe. tere 

Relieved per- In Workhouse 83.468] 97.223} 94,085) 88,115, %22h: 

manently. § Not in Workhouse 336,200] 434,441 | 430,140} 406,887 | $222, 

Relieved Occasionally. ....... ‘ 305,600] 440,249 | 429,770; 400,971 } £ sie 
pees: 

Total No. of Faminies Relieved 725,568] 971,913] 953,915] 895,775 | 23223: 

vu — + 
— 

Total No. of FAMILIEs in England Deas 03 49% 
, 493,425 

and Wales at the different periods § an ieee Pe: exe 
Proportion out of 100 receiving relief | 40 45 A4 420 | ghee 
Annual rate of relief to each Family 2 mite 
relieved, dividing the total sum ex-  /£5 12 6].£616 10] £6 12 0) £6 1 0| Ess,2: 
pended, by the total No. relieved Zesce: 
Scale of subsistence in tbs. of Bread, ? Pe 
according to the Average price of .167 .109 2123 165° | 28283: 
Wheat in each Year. ........ 5 eed 
Total Sum expended in each Year £4,077 ,891 16,656,103] 6,294,584) 5,418,045 6,398,"""9 
Equivalent in Quarters of Wheat 1,209,756] 1,061,438] 1,157,625) 1,484,614 2,250,808 
Total No. of persons in Friendly Societ | 704,350] 824,319! 838,798! 925,439] 





*," As great efforts have lately been made to induce the people of England to belie 


that their interests were in a career of unexampled prosperity; without here questionin: 


such pretension, the precedin 
the most important feature of which is th 
relief: In the return made to Parliament in 
on an average of the three Years 181] 


of the total Population, but after 


Statistical part of the return, 
dren of such persons, the 
by the No. said to have b 


g Statement is sim 


proportional of 9} is 
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ply submitted to t 
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heir serious reflection 
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: ‘vi jiel 
1818. pave 630* roportion receivibg ren 
» page 630*, the prop 94 out of every 10) 
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distinctly stating in the head 
that the No. of Persons relieved, did not inclu 
deduced by dividing the Total Pop 
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1$24.} , 
Extracts from the JouRNAL of a Mis- 


cellaneous READER. 
LUCAN’S PHARSALIA. 

EAD A—g—n—n’s MS. volume of 
R poems, with great interest. Com- 
nslation of the first 257 
vexameters of Lucan into 263 Engtish 
heroic lines, with Rowe's couplet and 
tripplet version of 460 lines. 

A=<g—n—n’s compression renders 
him sometimes a little obscure; but his 
translation is upon the whole much 
more spirited and poetical than Rowe’s 
comparative dilation. Rowe, however, 
has been very unfairly treated, in one 
respect, by the pedantry of criticism. 
Vhatever may be the disparity between 
his dilation and A—g—n—n’s com- 
pression, the difference is not so great, 
ia this respect, between him and the 
original. Hexameters extend from four- 
teen to sixteen syllables; English he- 
roics have only ten .*. 257 hexameters= 
385 English heroics. Rowe has there- 
fore but seventy-five lines more than 
the just equivalent, i. e. a little better 
than one-sixth more syllables than the 
original. The manuscript translation is 
nearly one-third shorter than the ori- 
ginal, 

Proceed with Rowe’s translation to 
the end of the first book. Find the 
charge of paraphrastic dilation still less 
sustained, The first book of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia contains 695 hexameters= 
1,042 English heroics. Rowe’s tran- 
slaton, therefore, of this whole book 
exceeds the original only to the amount 
ofabout 128 heroic = 85 or 86 hexame- 
ter lines, That his language is frequently 
feeble and unpoetical, is true, and his 
Versification tame and monotonous: 
but what pedantic, uncalculating pre- 
judice it is to talk of paraphrase and 
leeble dilation, and spinning out one 
line into three or four, and the like. 
The whole translation, thus far, exceeds 
the original by less than one-eighth. It 
is true, indeed, that a poet availing 
himself of all the compressive energies 
and capabilities of the English language, 
might have translated the whole into 
good heroic verse with one-eighth or 
perhaps one-fourth less, instead of one- 
oo pe syllables than the Latin: 

‘tever pedants may say of the com- 
sti’ hlnet oF peetasters: may 
thee Enelish, € paraphrastic dilation of 

“ngush language. 

Of the second book, the following 


. a of the best lines of this tran- 
“.10N, 


nare his tra 


Extracts from the Journal of a Miscellaneous Reader. 429 


Higxoctyruics. V. vy. 343-6. 
Then Memphis, e’er the reedy leaf was 
known, 
Engrav’d her precepts and her arts in stone : 
While animals in various order plac’d, 
The es . en ae grac’d. 
IIeroic minds! that can even fate command, 
And bid it wait upon a mortal hand; 
Who, full of life, forsake it as a feast, 
Take what they like, and give the gods the 
rest. 


NeuTrRatity. 475, 8-82. 

Should Heav’n itself be rent with civil 
rage*— 

Officious Piety would hardly dare 

To proffer Jove assistance in the war. 

Man unconcerned and humble should re- 
main, 

Nor seek to know whose arms the conquest 
gain : 

Jove’s thunder will convince them of his 
reign. 

SusMIssion AND Reststaxce. 553—{6. 
586. 7. 

Anon, they pray that civil rage may cease : 

But war shall scourge them for these hopes 
of peace ; 

And make them know—the present times 
afford, 

At least while Cesar lives, no safety like 
the sword.+ 

Ye times to come record the warrior’s praise, 

Who lengthen’d out expiring Freedom's 


days. 


Crepunity. 618.9 
But zealous crowds in ignorance adore ; 
Aud still the less they know, they fear the 
more. 


Even for such pearls as these there 
goes a good deal of scratching. The 
book consists of 1,153 lines. 





Ancient Intsu Histories, Vow. 1. Spen- 
cer’s State of Ireland. 


Tanist, Tanistry, the particle tania, 
&c. (Lusitania, Britania, &c.) p. 10 to 
13. From whatever dialect the Irish 
originally had the word ¢anist, it is evi- 
dent that both that and the particles 
alluded to, and also fenure, ¢enantry, 
tenant, tenement, tain in appertain, &c. 
&c., through whatever channels, come 


from the same primitive source or root, 
having 





* The line that rhymes with this is re- 
commended to the fingers ; for certainly no 
mortal ear would willingly have any thing 
to do with it— 

Should giants once more with the gods engag 

+ By the way this is straining a little for 
an alerandrine for the alexandrine’s sake. 


elt! 


The syllables at feast weaken, rather than 
add to the sense. 
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having one common reference to the 
idea of claim, or holding. 

Spencer seems to have been suffi- 
ciently observant of the abuses and 
mischiefs arising out of the old barba- 
rous Scythian customs and habits of the 
natives; buttohave had little regard tothe 
oppressions and misgovernment of their 
English masters. ‘The misfortune of 
Ireland has been that little has been 
done (if any thing), to give the mass of 
the people, or even of the proprietors, 
a common interest with the general 
Government. They have been left, 
and still are left, a prey to the anarchy 
of petty interests and local factions. 
The new proprietors of certain holds 
or districts, or the narrow confederacies 
or corporations established in them, 
having no sympathy with the popula- 
tion, on the one hand, and being held 
in no graduated subordination to the 
Government, on the other, constitute 
a sort of anarchic tyranny, or an anar- 
chy of separate tyrannies; yielding, by 
tacit compact, a sort of conditional 
obedience to the higher functionaries of 
the state, so long, and so far,as, accord- 
ing to their humour and prejudices, 
they may decm it consistent with the 
interests of their own factious and op- 
pressive mastery over the population of 
their vicinage. The individual, or the 
family, which has become seized of a 
monopolized interest in a particular cor- 
poration or district, finds and exercises 
a sort of arbitrary sovereignty in that 
monopoly ; and the same love of power 
which renders him a tyrant over the 
people, renders him an anarchist with 
respect to the general sovereignty of 
Laws and Constitution: whose provi- 
sions he is perpetually outstepping with 
respect to those who are at his mercy ; 
and as perpetually evading or pervert- 
ing in every thing that affects himself. 
The new settler, or proprietor, soon falls 
into these habits, as well as the old, and 
becomes, by a few years of naturaliza- 
tion, as very a Scythian as the best of 
them. Lawless habits are congenial to 
lawless rapacity and power; and the 
master seldom takes much pains to im- 
prove the civilization of his slaves. As 
for the population at large, what sym- 
pathy with the English Government 
can they have—or reverence for it ? 
It does nothing for them. Their land- 
lords, their tythe proctors, or the cor- 
porations that oppress them, are the 
only governors they can look to, or know 
any thing about. Their attachments 
and ther resentments— their obedience 







or their rebellions look yo hioh 


There is little to remind them whet 
it is the King of England or the Ci 
of Tartary that claims the general 
reignty of the realm. 


her 
han 
S0ve. 





Lorp Byron’s Doce of Vexicy. 

Some splendid passages, and sehen 
nervous and sententious lines—by . 
very bad, tedious, prosing play with 
great deal of what is called plagiary, i: 
phrase, in thought, and in situatio, 
Venice Preserved is constantly broyol; 
to one’s recollection. Much of the ye. 
sification is very bad indeed. In req), 
ing it aloud one is every now and the 
throttled, as it were, by the balk py 
upon the voice and organs through the 
perpetual transitions of rythmus, anj 
the vain struggle to read it either a 
verse or as prose. The last scene is 
puerile and ridiculous to the last degree, 
and occupies precisely the same poin: 
of time with the precedirg—so that if 
acted, the stage ought to be divided by 
party wall, and the two scenes should 
be performed at the same time: for 
surely the drama can adinit of no retro- 
spective action. The character of Ao- 
giolina is finely conceived ;~but it is not 
supported with any dramatic effect. 
When the deepest pathos would be e:- 
pected, she gives Steno and the Senate 
a long historical and philosophical lec- 
ture; and in the parting scene between 
her and the Doge, previous to his exe- 
cution, there is nothing touching and 
natural but his last speech. In short, 
“the Doge of Venice” is equally de- 
fective as a play, and as a dramati 
poem. It is interspersed, as might be 
expected, with a sufficient portion : 
Lord Byron’s moral scepticism, and o! 
his aristocratical jacobinism : — som 
portions of which display all the pow 
and energy of his style. 





The Prorurcy of DANTE. 

“ The measure adopted is the terza 
rima of Dante” — the peculiarity © 
which is that the alternating rhymes 
are so dovetailed one into the othe: 
that the series is never closed, or - 
rupted from the beginning to the en 
the canto. The first rhymes with 
third; the second with the — Wt 
sixth; the fifth with the sage ; 
ninth; the eighth with the ?-—- ~ 
twelfth, and so on—so that the chain ! 
never broken for 150, of neatly 0 
lines together— or whatever nul a“ 7 
lines the canto may contaln. There ™ 
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however, some fine poetry im th ; 
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The woes of Italy constitute 
subjects upon which Lord 


one 
Byrol 
SranpING ARMY. 
o OF On 
neve. Brit. Rome 208, (p. 397.) 
Standing army of Augustus 25 legions 


Original Poetry. 
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170,650 men—i. e. 6,826 in a legion. 
I find other authorities make the legion 
consist of but 6,666; which would give 
only 167,650. : 

Happy Britain! Thine is more than an 
Augustan Age! 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TE 


SONNET, 
Dy the Suggestion of a Continental Excursion, 


WRITTEN IN THE SUMMER OF 1822, 


ITH no unheedful hand or grudg- 
ing toil, 
Have Iadorn’d thee, my sequester’d bower, 
Hoping in thee to spend the evening hour 
Of life’s o’erwearied day: nor of a soil 
Ungrateful can I plain; for leaf and 
flower 
Have thro’ the springtide smil’d; and 
sun and shower 
Matur’d thy summer fruits, and promise 
made 
Of Autumn’s riper boon; while ’neath your 
shade, 
My elegant acacias! I have stray’d, 
Woving the healthful breeze, or the sweet 
power 
That prompts the glowing thought and 
tuneful rhyme. 
Such joys are thine, my calm, sequester’d 


home ! 
And shall I cease beneath thy shades to 
roam ; 
And trace, with pilgrim step, a foreign 
clime ? .T. 
SONG. 


I rove thee, love! I love thee, love ! 
hy beauteous form so rare, my love! 

_ Thy hue so fair, thy graceful air ; 
Vor thesem-for these, I love thee, love ! 


I love thee, love! I love thee, leve! 
For all the smiles that lie, my love; 
_ Enkindling joy in that dark eye 
That beams so bright on me, my love ! 
I love thee, love! I love thee, love! 
Thy lips the bulbul’s rose, my love ; 
Where fragrance glows, and music flows, 
And glows and flows for me, my love! 


I love thee, love! I love thee, love ! 

Within those arms to rest, my love; 
And on that breast, the phoenix nest, 

With fragrance stor’d for me, my love, 


But oh! T love, I love thee, love! 

For something more divine, my love ; 
Phat soul of thine, where graces shine, 
lat make thee more than lovely, love. 


Yes, yes! I more than love thee, love! 

For that diviner part, my love; 

_ That gentle heart, devoid of art— 
or that I more than love thee, love. 


J. T. 


THE PARTING OF OTTAVIO 
AND BIANCA, 
From G. Crayon’s “ Tales of a Traveller,” 
BY J. KR. PRIOR, 
Leave me not yet, Ottavia! fly 
O! not so soon; no! no! 
Absence, the mother of a sigh, 
Will often wet Bianca’s eye, 
To think that thou art parted so. 


The ship may be to shoals decoyed ; 
Must thou by water go? 

A storm, a wreck, thy life destroy'd, 

Would leave Bianca’s bosom void: 
‘Then, wherefore leave Bianca so ? 


Thou deemest that a sunnier beam 
May light and cherish me,— 

A daintier lip in Hope’s young stream 

Produce a brighter, holier dream : 
Oitavio ! that can never be. 


Prove false! Ottavio, didst thou say ? 
Never while life is free : 
Each morning, noon, and evening ray 
Will see thine own Bianca pray, 
To keep my heart alone for thee. 


Was it for this our hearts have bled, 
For this our vows have past ? 
For this our passions fasted, fed ? 
Ottavia! when Bianca’s dead, 
Decide how long my love can last. 


Farewell! I'll watch thee to the shore ; 
These eyes shall kiss thy sight, 

Ottavio !—'Thou art gone—before 

The flood of fondness drowns me,—0o'er 
A sad, a passionate delight, 





THE NUN. 

Like lilies on one stem, her fingers join 
Her slender hands in attitude divine ; 
Her dark soft eyes are shadow’d by the fall 
Of a fine pair of brows, Love’s mourning 

pall, { within 
Which Faith, Hope’s eldest sister, keeps 
Her placid heart so purified of sin: 
A pleasing smile surrounds her lip—ber 

check, [ Greek ; 
Her forehead, and her nose in shape are 
Serene affiance lights her upturn’d eye, 
That beams her sweet devotions to the sky: 
A black veil drops behind her raven hair 5 
Lappets embrace her nec: ; her flesh so fair 
Shines on her virgin bosom :—on her head 
A cap like snow in laceless care is spread, 
Love, peace, and truth unite this pious Nun, 


Devoutly duteous to the Eternal Son. 
J. R. Pastor. 
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EPIC FRAGMENTS. 


THE PATRIOT’S TOMB. 
Honour to him, who in his country’s cause 
‘The sword unsheaths, to vindicate the claims 
Of free-born man against Oppression’s might. 
What tho’ in battle field, among the brave, 
In manhood’s prime he fell ! his better self, 
There, where the spirits of the just ascend, 
Secure in deathless recompence, survives ; 
And from those regions of the bless’d he 
hears, 
Whene’er towards the rescued world he 
bends, 
The choral song of generations rise, 
Chaunting his bright example, while they 
guard 
The sacred charter by his blood redecm’d. 
He quaffs the incense, feels his heav’n more 
bless’d, 
And owns the rich reward. The dross of 
life— 
What is it to the never-perishing ore 
Of glory virtue-own’d, and patriot fame ! 





DEVOTION. 

‘¢ Go! praise me with thy deeds, and not 
thy words !”’ 

Such is the voice of Heav’n—of Heay’n 
best serv’d, 

When to its proper purposes the soul 

Bends its best energies; not when the 
chaunt 

Of matin song and evening vesper steals 

In drowsy monotone from cloister’d cells 

Of sainted indolence, where thriftless drones 

Feed on the comb they wrought not. Go 
then forth ; 

(To high pretensions born, to higher called!) 

Go to thy proper sphere—the strife of souls, 

The camp, the council—to the perilous 


breach 

Where foreign inundation threats to o’er- 
whelm 

Thy fainting country—or, o’erwhelming 
more, 


Where tyrannous Corruption, like a flood, 

Breaks through the feeble bounds of Law 
and Right, 

And desolates the realm. Conspicuous there 

Exert thy energies—to rouse—to urge 

The dormant soul of patriot worth, and 
nerve 

The else palsied arm. Be thou (or be ex- 
tinct) 

= quickening sun—the cheering central 

re 

Of life and glory—round whose radiant orb 

A nation’s hopes and destinies revolve. 

This is the service Heaven of THEE re- 
quires :— 

For this hath form’d thee—and to this or- 
dains ! 


ELOQUENCE OF LOVE. 
Love has a silent Janguage of his own, 
To every tribe in every region known; 
And his best eloquence is summ’d in this— 
A look and sigh that prologue to a kiss. 


A 


Original Poetry. 


DANISH SONGS yp 


BALLADS. 


No. I. 
BEAR SONG, 


Tue squirrel that’s sporting 


Amid the dead leaves 
Full oft with its rustle ’ 
‘The hunter deceives ; 
Who, starting, imagines 
That booty is nigh, 


And, swelling with pleasure, 


His bosom beats high, 


“« Now, courage!” he mutters ; 


And, crouching below 
A thunder-split linden, 
He waits for his foe: 
“* Ha! joy to the hunter! 
A monstrous bear 
Even now is approaching, 
And bids me prepare. 


(Dec, } 


’ 


18% 


“ Hark! hark! for the monarch 


Of forests ere long 


Will breathe out his bellow, 


Deep-throated and strong.” 


Thus saying, he gazes 
Intently around ; 


But (death to his wishes !) 


Can hear not a sound ; 


Except when at moments 
The wind rising shrill, 


Wafts boughs from the bushes 


Across the lone hill ; 
Or save when the squirrel, 

>Mid thicket and leaves, 
A gain with its rustle 

The hunter deceives. 


HORACE. 
Ope 1x. Book t. 


By THE Hon. H—. W—. 


SorAcTE now is white with snow, 
And frozen stands the stream below ; 
See ! labouring woods along the plain, 


co] 


Their weighty burthen scarce sustain. 
Let’s thaw the frost, and on the heath, 
Let crackling wood drive off the cold ; 
And come, Croupier, increase our mirth 
With your best wine, the four years old. 
Then to the Gods consign the rest, 
Who calm the tempest-troubled seas. 


The aged ash no more opprest, 


Rests calmly from the wintry breeze. 
Seek not to-morrow’s fate to scan, 

But make the most of present hours: 
Enjoy love’s pleasures whilst you ca”, 

Ere yet old age your bloom defiowers- 
In manly games now take delight; 
And now soft whispering in the night, 
The titter of the nymph conceal’d, 
Who guards the toy she longs to yield. 
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\TENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMIC: 
P INVENTIONS. — 


Ty an ‘ntroduction to this department of our work in the October number, p. 241 and 


in p. 2 
operat! 
acquainted ; 


LL, we took occasion to mention several particulars regarding the nature and 
ion of Patents for Inventions, with which the public had seemed but imperfectly 
especially as to a supposed sanction, or guarantee of utility, ingenuity or 


novelty, or of legal property, which the mere fact of having obtained a patent is sup- 
sed to confer; it not being generally known, that in every patent are these words, 


riz. 


“ It is entirely at the hazard of the patentee, whether his said invention is new, or 
will have the desired success. I'he Crown, therefore, guarantees nothing; it merely 


grants a prayed-for monopoly for fourteen years, on condition of enrolling a complete 
specification ; which then lays the patent open to be infringed, and even repealed 
altogether, at the suit of any one who can prove any thing claimed in the specification, 
or that is described therein, and not expressly disclaimed ; which is old, or already has 
been used ; as also, in case of it appearing from the verdict of a jury, that the thing is 
useless, or that the specification is not sufficiently clear and explicit to enable the public 
to understand and use the invention, immediately on the expiration of the patent, in all 


respects as beneficially as the patentee may have done. 


Towards enabling the public 


to avail itself of this important right, we shall publish henceforward the dates and titles, 
and often other particulars concerning the patents expiring in the month which our publi- 


cation bears : 


also, before the usual period of enrolling the specifications, we intend 


giving a complete monthly list of New Patents granted; and as to the Patents which, 
for their apparent utilities, we select, to lay an abridgement, or the substance of their 


specifications, before our readers. ] 


Ea 


To Joun Vattance, of Brighton, in 
Sussex, for an improved Method of 
Freezing Water, or producing Ice in 
large Quantities.—1st January 1824. 

HE principle of this invention con- 

sists in passing a current of arti- 
ficially dried and rarefied air, over an 
extended surface of water, which, by 
impinging upon it, carries off the aque- 
ous vapours, and with them the heat of 
fluidity from the water. The artificial 
drying of the air is proposed to be ef- 
fected by passing it through a leaden 
vessel nearly filled with bullets of the 
same metal; on to which bullets con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is made occa- 
sionally to drop, in order to keep their 
surfaces wet, and so expose a very 
large surface of the acid to the passing 
ar, admitted by the same very small 
and adjustable aperture in the bottom 
of the vessel by which the waste acid 
scapes, In order to extract from the air 
its aqueous vapour. 

The current of this dried air is in- 
tended to be produced, through pipes, 
to and from the freezing vessel, by 
means of two powerful air-pumps work- 
ed under y ater, with alternate strokes, 
_ cp to reduce the pressure in the 
be ' about half an inch of mercury, 
disch te raw off continually this air and 
Gadi it _ performed its 
Water, heat deni ange hy- hy 
0 Tee cee 3 hyena ta 
* ‘aS saturated itself with moisture 

eretrom, 


Moytury Mac. No. 403. 





The first half-inch of water is intended 
to rest on the broad flat bottom of a 
cylindrical vessel, of sufficient capacity ; 
and when this water is become ice, a 
second half-inch is to be introduced 
upon this ice, and this frozen in its 
turn: then more water to the like 
thickness is to be admitted, and so on, 
until the vessel is as nearly filled with 
solid ice as the apparatus next to be 
described will admit. 

In order to cause the dry air to im- 
pinge on the centre of the surface of 
the water, and to sweep over every part 
of it, towards the circumference, a 
loosely-fitted piston plate, rather hollow 
upwards in the middle, and having a 
long hollow piston-rod, is suspended 
almost at the smallest distance possible 
above the water’s surface. It is down 
through this hollow rod that the dry 
air is admitted, and passes up round the 
edges of the plate to the suction-pipe 
of the air-pump, which enters the freez- 
ing vessel just under its close-fitting and 
yet moveable lid, In the centre of this 
lid is a stuffing-box, through which the 
hollow piston-rod slides upwards the 
space of half an inch, previous to ad- 
mittiag each fresh quantity of water. 
The upper end of the piston-rod slides 
through another stuffing-box into the 
pipe (or connecting vessel) coming from 
the »allast vessel. When the piston- 
plate has arrived almost at the top of 
the freezing vessel, the pumps cease 
working and the lid is unfastened, and, 
3K with 
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with the piston, is drawn up out of the 
way so that the ice can be broken up 
out of the vessel, and applied to the 
contectioner’s or other uses, or to be 
stored in an ice-house. 

The patentee directs thick small plates 
of glass to be cemented air-tight into 
the lid of the vessel, and into the piston- 
plate, in corresponding situations, in 
order that the operator may see when 
the water has become frozen. This, 
however, and some other parts of the 
apparatus in detail, appear to us not so 
far perfected as to be beyond the reach 
of material improvement. We hope 
that these will be timely made by the 
patentee himself, and not by infringers. 





To Wiu11am and JouHN CRIGHTON, of 

Manchester, Lancashire, for an Im- 

provement in the Cylinders used in 

Cardixg Engines, and other Machines 

for preparing Cotton or Wool, or any 

other fibrous Substances for being Spun. 

—18th March, 1823. 

Tue principle of this invention con- 
sists in the inlaying of bars of wood in 
the surfaces of smoothly-turned hard 
composition cylinders, in order to be 
enabled to affix the card-leathers on to 
such cylinders by nails or tacks, driven 
through their edges into the wood, at 
the same time that the backs of the 
cards themselves rest on the composi- 
tion, instead of having recourse to 
screws, or to screw-pins and nuts, pass- 
ing through the entire coat of the com- 
position cylinders, heretofore in use, for 
fixing on their cards. 

An axis, carrying those cast-iron 
wheels, the outer ones at the distance 
of the length of the intended cylinder 
and the other intermediate, forms the 
carcase or framing of the cylinder; and 
Its surface is formed of sheet-iron affixed 
round the same, in the manner usual 
for receiving an entire coating of com- 
position: but the patentee provides a 
number of long and very shallow trays 
of cast-iron, adapted to the width of 
the cards to the length of the cylinder, 
and to its curvature, and these he affixes 
firmly on to the sheet-iron cylinder by 
copper rivets, not touching each other, 
but leaving between them spaces of 
about an inch wide, into which spaces 
bars of wood, of somewhat greater 
thickness than the height of the trays 
and closely fitted in between them, and 
are secured by screws to the sheet-iron 
cylinder ; the outside of the cylinder is then 
catefully painted with white-lead and oil, 
and when become dry the laying on of 






Patents for Mechanical and Chemical Inventions. [Dee 


the composition is commenced .: 

hard brush, laying it Evenly over aij 
bottoms and edges of the trays. te 
being done in a warm room the 

coat of composition will soon bec 

dry ; and then another coat js hid 
and dried, and so on, until the on 
are quite filled up with composiic, 
and their edges also thickly covers 
thereby, nearly or quite equalling 
bars of wood in height. 

The whole surface having becon 

. ve) e 
dry and hard, the cylinder is remoy 
and laid by its necks in lathe-bearings, 
and is rotated by a handle during th 
turning down of its surface, by prope: 
touls, to the exact intended diameter 
and with a perfectly smooth surface 
partly composed of longitudinal bars of 
wood, but principally of a COMposition 
not liable to expand, shrink, or softer 
by changes of the weather, which were 
the evils formerly experienced, when 
wooden and other coverings for carl 
cylinders were used or tried. 

The composition which is used, but 
not claimed by the patentees, is pre. 
pared by boiling a mixture of common 
glue and whitening with whiteelead 
paint and linseed oil, to the consistence; 
of a thick paint. 

Upon these improved cylinders the 
leathers of the sheets of cards are 
fastened by nails or tacks, as was prac- 
tised with wooden cylinders. When, by 
the repeated changing of the cards as 
they wear out, any of the bars of wood 
become too full of rail holes to answer 
their purpose, they may be unscrewed 
and removed, and if great care is used, 
without chipping up the composition; 
and then other similar bars may be i 
serted in their places, and planed down 
even with the composition: 10 long 
cylinders the bars of wood are usually 
made in two lengths for the conve 
nience of these occasional replacings. 





To Jarvis Boot, of Nottingham, m e 
County, for his Apparatus and Metho 
for Singeing of Lace, to remove . 
loose Fibres of the Threads.—|v! 
December, 1823. P 
Tuts is the third patent extant [0% 
accomplishing the object last mention ! 
viz., Mr. Hall’s, in 1817, by means : 
the flame of a gas-light, and Mr. veoh 
kin’s, in September 1823, by ee 
atmospheric air heated to ignition; ; 
great is the quantity of lace now _~s 
on machines, and requiring sifigels 
amongst its finishing operations. | ‘ 
The present invention consists 1) ’ p 
plying 
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plying an asbestos wick to a spirit-lamp, 
and so moderating the heat of the spi- 
rits, and degree of flame, that the same 
may be used in the singeing of lace, 
passed rapidly over it. The asbestos 
fbres, in short pieces, about half an 
inch wide, are evenly spread, and fas- 
tened between two long thin silver 
lates, perforated with numerous small 
holes, for admitting the spirit to every 
part of the long wick thus formed. This 
wick is inserted into a long and very 
narrow spirit-holder, fed by numerous 
small pipes, which rise-up through cold 
water, contained in a long condensing 
vessel; the water in which condenser 
surrounds the sides of the spirit-holder, 
in order to keep the temperature of the 
spirits below the boiling point, except 
along the top of the wick, after a lighted 
taper has been applied to inflame it. 

The supply of spirits for the lamp is 
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kept in an interior urn, surrounded by 
another filled with cold water, and ele- 
vated rather above the level of the wick 
of the lamp. The spirit passes down 
from this urn, through a pipe furnished 
with a regulating stop-cock, and entering 
the lower part of the condenser, con- 
nected with the various small pipes 
therein, ascending to the spirit-holder 
which have been mentioned above. 
The length of the wick is adapted to 
the width of the pieces of lace intended 
to be singed; the several pieces are 
stitched together, into one long web of 
lace, which is wound on a roller; from 
which itis re-wound on to asecondroller, 
passing in the interim over the flame of 
the wick, at a height above it, and with 
a velocity, regulated by experience in 
the use of previous singeing apparatus ; 
the present patentee laying no claim, 
but to the wick and the spirit-cooler. 





[We omitted to state, in our last number, that, owing to the illness of the late King, 
and the delay in appointing the Regent, no Patents were granted in the montlis of 
Nowember or December 1810, or in January 1811, so as to be now in the course of 


expiring. 


Of New Patents, only one was granted in the month of September last, viz. on the 
l6th, to Mr. Neville, or Nivell (for the carelessness of official copyists have given it 
both ways); the title of which patent was, through inadvertence, given in our last 


number, p. 396, instead of this place. ] 








SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 
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HEDuration of Day-light, and the Length 

B of Candle-light, on any given day or 

night in the year, in the southern parts of 
England, are readily obtained from a useful 
small pamphlet, by Mr. Bevan, sold by J. 
Richardson; which contains the average 
mean, or clock-time, of lighting candles in 
our houses in the evening, and of extinguish- 
ne. them in the morning, of every day ; 
; — on many occasions, may be useful 
ag The equation of time. produces 
- a4 tables some curious anomalies ; as, 
: Instance, there is, in December, eighteen 
my od interval between the earliest period of 
Z re viz 4h. 26m. on the 12th; and 
- ing est period of extinguishing, viz. 7h. 
the iene ba 30th ; on which latter day, 
ate of lighting has increased 9m. from 
Sadan In June there are only four days 
sit, 9h a earliest period of extinguishing, 
ates a on the 19th, and the latest 
th. 1 ighting, viz. 9h. 4m. on the 
stass *- re lightings, at sir o'clock, take 
the 6h team 24th and October 5th ; and 
ed Sh suishings, on the 9th of March 
st + of October; the intervals being, 
and, in he thirteen or fourteen days ; 
3d Of Me € autumn, fourteen days. On the 
“arch, and on the 11th of October, 


candles are lighted and extinguished at the 
same clock-time, viz. 6h. 12m. in the 
former, and 5h. 47m. in the latter season ; 
and the candle-light and the day-light are 
in each case just 12h. later. On the 21st 
of June occurs the longest day-light, of 18 h. 
6m., and the shortest candlelight, of oh, 
54m. ; and on the 26th of December, the 
shortest day-light, of 9h. 2m., and the 
longest candle-light, of 14h. 58m. 

Velocity of Sound.— Recent experiments 
made in France, at two distant stations, 
where cannon were fired, and the flash and 
sound observed at the other station, gave 
on the average, at the temperature of 50° 
of Farnheit, 1106.3 English feet per se- 
cond. But these observations are lesssa- 
tisfactory, in all respects, than those made 
in 1793 to 1796 in the East-Indies, and 
lately published by Mr. John Goldingham ; 
the mean of all whose observations 1s 
1142.3 feet per second, or almost cxactly 
the velocity assigned by Newton. Mr. G. 
found, however, that each month’s otser- 
vations gave a different mean velocity, vary- 
ing from 1089 feet, in December, to 1164 
feet, in July; the average temperature 


being then 795°, and 86%° of Farnh. ; the 


general mean velogity of 1142 feet occur- 
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ring, with a temperature of about 844°, in 
the first decade of April, and again in the 
last decade of September. 

Mr. Goldingham has further found, from 
numerous combinations of his observations, 
made when the air was calm, that for each 
degree of increase of temperature, 1.2 feet 
may be allowed, in the velocity of sound, 
for a second ; for each degree of the hygro- 
meter towards dampness, 1.4 feet; and for 
each rise of one-tenth of an inch of the 
mercury in the barometer, 9.2 feet. Mak- 
ing these the bases of calculation, he finds 
the mean difference of the velocity, between 
a calm and a moderate breeze of wind, to 
be nearly 10 feet in a second; and by com- 
paring other results together, a difference 
of about 21} feet in a second, or 1275 in a 
minute, is found between, the wind being 
in the direction of the motion of sound, or 
opposed to it. 

As to the recent French observations 
abovementioned, they furnish us only with 
the temperature, which was 344° lower 
than in the East-Indies, when the general 
or Newtonian mean of 1142 feet was ob- 
served ; to which, applying Mr. G.’s rule, 
34.5+ 1.24 1106.3= 1148.7 feet per second, 
would be the French velocity, at 845° of 
Farnh., without taking either barometer 
or hygrometer into the account. An ac- 
count of Dr. Gregory’s very able experi- 
ment has already appeared in our August 
number, page 50. 


The Specific Heat of the Gases has been the 
subject of an elaborate course of experi- 
ments by Mr. W. T. Haycraft, the parti- 
culars of which have lately appeared in the 
tenth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, (see also the 
Phil. Mag., Nos. 317 and 318). The ap- 
paratus used on this occasion is said to 
have been ingeniously contrived and well 
executed ; but the drawing is so bad,* and 
its description so lame and defective, as 
to be with the utmost difficulty under- 
stood: it seems, however, to have been 
used by Mr. H. with great care, and atten- 
tion to accuracy. His results are,—First, 
That the specific heats of all the gases expe- 
rimented upon, are to each other, when 
carefully dried, invertly as their specific gra- 
vities ;—Secondly, That aqueous vapour, in 
combination with any gas, increases its ca- 
pacity for heat, probably in the same arith- 
metically increasing ratio as the expansive 
force of the mixture is thereby increased ; 
and,— Thirdly, That the mixed gas expelled 
from the human lungs in respiration, has 
the remarkable property of agreeing with 
atmospheric air in its capacity for heat, ex- 
cept between 95° and 1004° of Farnh. . 
es > 





* We notice this circumstance, because of the 
frequent occurrence of plates, in the transactions 
of our learned societies, from drawin $, inadequate 
'o eaplain the subjects depicted. ‘e may men. 
tion the engravings of Captain Kater’s admirably 
contrived pendulum apparatus, as in this predica- 


} onal Pave ay any, readers have been able to un. 
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(Dee. | 
SO essential to 
» the Specific hea 
N that inspired | 
The insensible Causes operative in the} 
solution of Saits, and in Capillary dines, 
which hitherto have escaped the ry 
tion of philosophers, have, by M. Be 
querel, lately been referred to electri 
currents, which he has succeeded in my 
dering visible, through the extreme one 
bility of his galvanometer; a number 
which instruments he can so dispose, tha: 
each may concur to the general effect 
augmenting, in an indefinite degree, thy 
indications of currents of the electric fui, 


in which range alone, 
supply of animal heat 
the respired air is less tha 


Comparative Illuminating Power of Gases 
made from Coal and from Oil.—The over. 
rated estimate of light procurable (acconi. 
to several writers) from oil gas as compared 
with coal gas, as unity, from 3.0 to 1.8 
times, by Dr. Fyfe, in our October number, 
p. 337, has been further reduced by Profes. 
sor Leslie to 1.5, in consequence of 
course of comparative experiments, by 
means of his photometer, on the oil-gas 
delivered by Mr. Milne to. his customer 
in Edinburgh, and that delivered by the 
Edinburgh coal-gas —. It is, how- 
ever, remarked by Dr. Fyfe, that, Mr. 
Milne’s apparatus being out of repair, his 
gas was, at the period of the professor's 
experiments, below its usual average qua- 
lity. 

The Adjusting and Ascertaining of the Rates 
of any Number of Chronometers on board of 
Ships lying in:a Harbour, may be effected 
with ease, according to a method lately 
pointed out by the Rev. F. Fellows, as tol. 
lows ; viz. A spot on the shore should be 
selected, near to and visible from the an- 
chorage of the ships in harbour ; and there- 
on an observarory should be provided, and 
furnished with a good clock, and with 
transit instrument for its adjustment; 0, 
in place of the latter, a good sextant and 
artificial horizon may suffice. Ina window 
of this observatory, visible from every ship, 
a powerful Argand’s lamp should be pro- 
vided, and furnished with a shade or ~ 
ter, which can, by means of a wire an 
bell-pull near to the clock, be either es 
up or let down, so as instantly to a 
and exclude the light of the lamp from . 
ships. Then, the clock being — 
ment to the mean time vd - pe 
some hour previously agreed On, 
or two hos after yes all —- 

reviously burning, and the observ 
- the y he at the instant the —_* 
dicate the hour, the shade should po o 
posed, and the light hid from the a 
the space of a quarter or half a bea * 
then the light should be exhibit _— 
until the instant wt yoo peg - 
minutes, when it should again % 
for a like space, and then exhibited sae 
until the hands exactly indicate 10m. 5 
so on, for a longer or shorter pene > 
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evening, according to the greater or 
jess number of chronometers that may want 
- aring, and the number of repetitions 

Fol is for each, which it may be 
coal necessary to provide for. On board 
the ships the chronometers will best be 
compared in the cabin, where they are kept, 
ny an observer Watching the progress of 
the second-hand, until the instant that a 
verson over-head on the deck stamps with 
his foot, as a signal that the observatory 
cht has disappeared. For greater security 
avainst mistakes of a m., or of any other 
-omstant distance of time, at which the lamp 
might be hid from view, it might be well to 
yse three different intervals, viz. 4m, 5m, 
and 6m. between the darkening signals ; 
that is, to obscure the lamp at Om, 4m, 
4m, 1om, 19m, 24m, 30m, &c. of the 
clock. 

Improvements in Naval Architecture engage 
the sedulous attention of the present Lords 
of the Admiralty. Three new sloops of 
war, the Orestes, Phylades, and the Cham- 
pion, each constructed and rigged accord- 
” ing tothe plans of as many projectors of 
o improvements in naval tactics, arrived at 
he Spithead on the 3d of November, after an 
“ _ experimental cruise from Torbay; the lat- 
I ter of these vessels, on the plan of Captain 
'’ HE Hayes, having been found decidedly the 
, superior in nearing the wind, possessing, at 
“ 2 the same time, far the greatest stowage-room, 

and having been proved to strain the least 
3 in bad weather. Further comparative trials 
f _ ofthe sloops are, however, intended, after 
1 the two former have been docked, and un- 

y dergone those repairs and alterations which 
are judged necessary by their projectors, 
hut of which the latter sloop is thought to 

stand in no need 
Ship-building without Ribs.—The City of 
Rochester East Indiaman, of about 600 
tous burthen, lately launched from the 
yard of Messrs. Brindley and Co. at Ro- 
chester, but built by Messrs. Macqueen 
and Palmer, has her bottom and sides con- 
sisting wholly of planks, in separate thick- 
esses, worked fore and aft; the planks of 
one thickness covering the joints or seams 
of the other, alternately. Under the last 
‘oating or outside planking, hoop-ribs of 
ron are let in, at proper distances, crossing 
at right angles the planking of the bottom, 
sides, and deck ; and these hoops, being 
firmly secured inside the ship by screw- 
nuts, the whole is combined in the strongest 
Manner possible, 


Reflecting Mirrors for Naval Light-houses, 
Were the invention of Captain Hutchinson, 
dock-master at Liverpool, who, in 1763, 
— there (the first which were in use) 
— ones of tinned plate, soldered toge- 
& r; and larger ones, as far as twelve feet 

ameter, of wood, lined with numerous 
Plates of looking-glass. 


fe esr Barlow’s Corrective of the Local 
"actor on a Ship's Compass, which con- 
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sists in the admirably simple expedient of 
placing a flat round plate of iron in such 
a fixed position, near to a ship’s compass, 
that its attraction on the needle shall, in 
every possible position of the ship’s head, 
exactly correct the great and uncertain 
deviation from the magnetic meridian, which 
the iron materials and utensils on board 
would otherwise occasion, is coming fast 
into use, not in this country only, but in 
the Russian and other foreign navies. As 
expressive of the sense which the Trinity 
Board entertain of the great value of Mr. 
Barlow’s discovery, they have lately pre. 
sented him with £200, accompanied by a 
most flattering letter. In the road of Cron- 
stadt, Admirals Heyden and Krusenstern, 
of the Russian navy, experimented upon 
one of Barlow’s compasses, made by 
Messrs. Gilbert, and found the deviation 
thereby corrected, within a quarter of a de- 
gree, on every position of the ship’s head. — 
Phil. Mag. No. 318. 


That the Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic 
Needle becomes nothing on the Magnetic Equa- 
tor, has been inferred by M. Arago, from an 
extensive series of observations on the mag- 
netic variation made by M. Duperrey, and 
submitted to him for examination. 


The Electro-magnetical Experiments of Mr. 
William Sturgeon of Woolwich, detailed in 
numbers 312 and 318 of the “ Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,” shew, that a magnetic bar, 
mounted freely on an axis passing through 
its two poles, and in this state subjected to 
currents of electricity, passing from its 
equator or middle point towards each pole, 
is thereby caused to revolve on its axis; so 
also, if the magnet be fixed, and a system 
of wires connected like the meridians on a 
globe, be freely mounted on an axis, pass- 
ing through the magnet’s poles, and the 
wires be electrified from the equator to 
each pole: in such case, the system of 
wires will revolve round the magnetic axis. 
From whence Mr. Sturgeon seems almost 
disposed to revive the hypothesis of Dr. 
Halley, who supposed the earth to contain 
a spherical magnet, which rotated within 
the shell which we inhabit! At the same 
time that he (Mr. S.) indicates an inge- 
nious, and far more probable hypothesis, 
viz. that the solar heat, acting principally 
on the equatorial parts of the earth, gene- 
rates there vast quantities of the electrical 
fluid, which flow continually and equally 
towards each of the poles of the earth ; ac- 
cording to which, if the earth constituted a 
vast magnet, the results of his experiments 
(alluded to above) would shew the proba- 
bility, that the diurnal rotation of the earth, 
and also the constant parallelism of its axis, 
might be accounted for. 

The Glow-worm shines more intensely in 


Oxygen Gas than in atmospheric air, not be- 
cause an actual combustion of its luminous 
parts takes place, but because of the stimu- 


lus which the oxygenous gas and a 
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ring, with a temperature of about 844°, in 
the first decade of April, and again in the 
last decade of September. 

Mr. Goldingham has further found, from 
numerous combinations of his observations, 
made when the air was calm, tliat for each 
degree of increase of temperature, 1.2 feet 
may be allowed, in the velocity of sound, 
for a second ; for each degree of the hygro- 
meter towards dampness, 1.4 feet; and for 
each rise of one-tenth of an inch of the 
mercury in the barometer, 9.2 feet. Mak- 
ing these the bases of calculation, he finds 
the mean difference of the velocity, between 
a calm and a moderate breeze of wind, to 
be nearly 10 feet in a second; and by com- 
paring other results together, a difference 
of about 21} feet in a second, or 1275 in a 
minute, is found between, the wind being 
in the direction of the motion of sound, or 
opposed to it. 

As to the recent French observations 
abovementioned, they furnish us only with 
the temperature, which was 345° lower 
than in the East-Indies, when the general 
or Newtonian mean of 1142 feet was ob- 
served ; to which, applying Mr. G.’s rule, 
34.5+ 1.24 1106.3= 1148.7 feet per second, 
would be the French velocity, at 845° of 
Farnh., without taking either barometer 
or hygrometer into the account. An ac- 
count of Dr. Gregory’s very able experi- 
ment has already appeared in our August 
number, page 50. 


The Specific Heat of the Gases has been the 
subject of an elaborate course of experi- 
ments by Mr. W. T. Haycraft, the parti- 
culars of which have lately appeared in the 
tenth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, (see also the 
Phil. Mag., Nos. 317 and 318). The ap- 
paratus used on this occasion is said to 
have been ingeniously contrived and well 
executed ; but the drawing is so bad,* and 
its description so lame and defective, as 
to be with the utmost difficulty under- 
stood: it seems, however, to have been 
used by Mr. H. with great care, and atten- 
tion to accuracy. His results are,—First, 
That the specific heats of all the gases expe- 
rimented upon, are to each other, when 
carefully dried, invertly as their specific gra- 
tities ;—Secondly, That aqueous vapour, in 
combination with any gas, increases its ca- 
pacity for heat, probably in the same arith- 
metically increasing ratio as the expansive 
foree of the mixture is thereby increased ; 
and,— Thirdly, That the mixed gas expelled 
from the human lungs in respiration, has 
the remarkable property of agreeing with 
atmospheric air in its capacity for heat, ex- 
cept between 95° and 1003° of Farnh. . 
Biss 5 > 





* We notice this circumstance, because of the 
frequent occurrence of plates, in the transactions 
of our learned societies, from drawin $, inadequate 
to eaplain the subjects depicted. e may men- 
tion the engravings of Captain Kater’s admirably 
contrived pendulum apparatus, as in this predica- 


ment. Few, if any 
derstund shen. any, readers have been able to un. 
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80 essential to 4, 
> the specific hey 4 
n that inspired | 
The insensible Causes operative in 1, I 

solution of Salts, and in Capillary Pom 
which hitherto have escaped the den 

tion of philosophers, have, by MB 
querel, lately been referred to electrog 
currents, which he has succeeded jn i 
dering visible, through the extreme sensi, 
bility of his galvanometer; a number 
which instruments he can so dispose, that 
each may concur to the general effect 
augmenting, in an indefinite degree, the 
indications of currents of the electric fluid. 


in which range alone, 
supply of animal heat 
the respired air is less tha 


Comparative Illuminating Power of Gas 
made from Coal and from Oil.—The over. 
rated estimate of light procurable (acconi. 
to several writers) from oil gas as compared 
with coal gas, as unity, from 3.0 to |. 
times, by Dr. Fyfe, in our October number, 
p- 337, has been further reduced by Profes. 
sor Leslie to 1.5, in consequence of 
course of comparative experiments, by 
means of his photometer, on the oil-gas 
delivered by Mr. Milne to. his customer 
in Edinburgh, and that delivered by the 
Edinburgh coal-gas company. It is, how- 
ever, remarked by Dr. Fyfe, that, Mr. 
Milne’s apparatus being out of repair, his 
gas was, at the period of the professor's 
experiments, below its usual average qua- 
lity. 

The Adjusting and Ascertaining of the Rates 
of any Number of Chronometers on board of 
Ships lying in‘a Harbour, may be effected 
with ease, according to a method lately 
pointed out by the Rev. F. Fellows, as tol 
lows ; viz. A spot on the shore should be 
selected, near to and visible from the an- 
chorage of the ships in harbour ; and there- 
on an observaroty should be provided, and 
furnished with a good clock, and with 
transit instrument for its adjustment; 0, 
in place of the latter, a good sextant and 
artificial horizon may suffice. Ina window 
of this observatory, visible from every ship, 
a powerful Argand’s lamp should be pr 
vided, and furnished with a shade or shut- 
ter, which can, by means of a wire an 
bell-pull near to the clock, be either = 
up or let down, so as instantly to reote | 
and exclude the light of the lamp from = 
ships. Then, the clock being — 
ment to the mean time of the place, “ 
some hour previously agreed on, Say sos 
or two hours after —— diene 

reviously burning, and the observ 
a the Aon at the instant the — 
dicate the hour, the shade should be i “a 
posed, and the light hid from the parle 
the space of a quarter or half a mm: 
then the light should be exhibited s#™ 
until the instant the hands arrivé “ 
minutes, when it should again be obs “ 
for a like space, and then exhibited a6 4 
until the hands exactly indicate 10m. 5 
so on, for a longer or shorter pen® » 
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ach evening, according to the greater or 
7 number of chronometers that may want 
: mmparing, and the number of repetitions 
of observations for each, which it may be 
‘ound necessary tO provide for. On board 
the ships the chronometers will best be 
compared in the cabin, where they are kept, 
by an observer watching the progress of 
the second-hand, until the instant that a 
serson over-head on the deck stamps with 
bi. foot, as a signal that the observatory 
cht has disappeared. For greater security 
aainst mistakes of 5 m., or of any other 
constant distance of time, at which the lamp 
might be hid from view, it might be well to 









, ~ use three different intervals, viz. 4m, 5m, 
bse, and 6m. between the darkening signals ; 
er that is, to obscure the lamp at Om, 4m, 
mn. gm, 15m, 19m, 24m, 30m, &c. of the 
red clock. 

Ls _ Improvements in Naval Architecture engage 
% the sedulous attention of the present Lords 
- of the Admiralty. Three new sloops of 


. war, the Orestes, Phylades, and the Cham- 
pion, each constructed and rigged accord- 
ing to the plans of as many projectors of 
improvements in naval tactics, arrived at 
, Spithead on the 3d of November, after an 
r experimental cruise from Torbay; the lat- 
F ter of these vessels, on the plan of Captain 
“ Hayes, having been found decidedly the 
‘ superior in nearing the wind, possessing, at 
‘ the same time, far the greatest stowage-room, 
and having been proved to strain the least 
j in bad weather. Further comparative trials 
f _ ofthe sloops are, however, intended, after 
the two former have been docked, and un- 
dergone those repairs and alterations which 
are judged necessary by their projectors, 
hut of which the latter sloop is thought to 

stand in no need 
Ship-building without Ribs.—The City of 
Rochester East Indiaman, of about 600 
tons burthen, lately launched from the 
yard of Messrs. Brindley and Co. at Ro- 
chester, but built by Messrs. Macqueen 
and Palmer, has her bottom and sides con- 
sisung wholly of planks, in separate thick- 
esses, worked fore and aft; the planks of 
one thickness covering the joints or seams 
of the other, alternately. Under the last 
foating or outside planking, hoop-ribs of 
iron are let in, at proper distances, crossing 
at nght angles the planking of the bottom, 
sides, and deck ; and these hoops, being 
firmly secured inside the ship by screw- 


nuts, the whole is combined in the strongest 
Manner possible, 


Reflecting Mirrors for Naval Light-houses, 
Were the invention of Captain Hutchinson, 
dock-master at Liverpool, who, in 1763, 
et there (the first which were in use) 
— ones of tinned plate, soldered toge- 
pad, and larger ones, as far as twelve feet 

ameter, of wood, lined with numerous 
plates of looking-glass. 


te soot Barlow’s Corrective of the Local 
actton on @ Ship’s Compass, which con- 
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sists in the admirably simple expedient of 
placing a flat round plate of iron in such 
a fixed position, near to a ship’s compass, 
that its attraction on the needle shall, in 
every possible position of the ship’s head, 
exactly correct the great and uncertain 
deviation from the magnetic meridian, which 
the iron materials and utensils on board 
would otherwise occasion, is coming fast 
into use, not in this country only, but in 
the Russian and other foreign navies. As 
expressive of the sense which the Trinity 
Board entertain of the great value of Mr. 
Barlow’s discovery, they have lately pre- 
sented him with £200, accompanied by a 
most flattering letter. In the road of Cron- 
stadt, Admirals Heyden and Krusenstern, 
of the Russian navy, experimented upon 
one of Barlow’s compasses, made by 
Messrs. Gilbert, and found the deviation 
thereby corrected, within a quarter of a de- 
gree, on every position of the ship’s head.— 
Phil. Mag. No. 318. 


That the Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic 
Needle becomes nothing on the Magnetic Equa- 
tor, has been inferred by M. Arago, from an 
extensive series of observations on the mag- 
netic variation made by M. Duperrey, and 
submitted to him for examination. 


The Electro-magnetical Experiments of Mr. 
William Sturgeon of Woolwich, detailed in 
numbers 312 and 318 of the “ Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,”’ shew, that a magnetic bar, 
mounted freely on an axis passing through 
its two poles, and in this state subjected to 
currents of electricity, passing from its 
equator or middle point towards each pole, 
is thereby caused to revolve on its axis; so 
also, if the magnet be fixed, and a system 
of wires connected like the meridians on a 
globe, be freely mounted on an axis, pass- 
ing through the magnet’s poles, and the 
wires be electrified from the equator to 
each pole: in such case, the system of 
wires will revolve round the magnetic axis. 
From whence Mr. Sturgeon seems aimost 
disposed to revive the hypothesis of Dr. 
Halley, who supposed the earth to contain 
a spherical magnet, which rotated within 
the shell which we inhabit! At the same 
time that he (Mr. S.) indicates an inge- 
nious, and far more probable hypothesis, 
viz. that the solar heat, acting principally 
on the equatorial parts of the earth, gene- 
rates there vast quantities of the electrical 
fluid, which flow continually and equally 
towards each of the poles of the earth ; ac- 
cording to which, if the earth constituted a 
vast magnet, the results of his experiments 
alluded to above) would shew the proba- 
bility, that the diurnal rotation of the earth, 
and also the constant parallelism of its axis, 
might be accounted for. 

The Glow-worm shines more intensely in 
Oxygen Gas than in atmospheric air, not be- 
cause an actual combustion of its luminous 
parts takes place, but because of the stimu- 


lus which the oxygenous gas a, a 
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the peculiar organs of these insects, by 
which they. are at will enabled to evolve 
light ; but the source of which light is yet 
but imperfectly understood. 


A transparent Variety of Quartz which re- 
flects no Light, but appears perfectly black on 
its newly-fractured surface, has been dis- 
covered by Dr. Brewster; who after im- 
mersing it in oil, of similar refractive power 
with the quartz, found this blackness to 
disappear, after it had resisted the action of 
various strong acids applied hot; but on 
taking it out and clearing it from the oil, 
its former properties perfectly returned. 
At length the doctor was led to conclude, 
that the blackness of the surface arose from 
the fractured surface being composed of 
short slender filaments of quartz, so exceed- 
ingly small in diameter, as probably not to 
exceed one-fourth of the thickness of the 
thinnest soap bubble, or *000,000,3 of an 
inch! and, from its minuteness, unable to 
reflect a single ray of the strongest light. 


Castorina, or the peculiar Principle of Cas- 
tor, has, by the analysis of M. Bizio, been 
obtained, in the form of small prismatic 
acicular chrystals, some lines in length, 
diaphronous and white. In ether these 
chrystals dissolve very readily ; when heated, 
they appear to boil and emit vapours, which 
burn brilliantly inthe open air; distilled in 
close vessels, the usual products of vegetable 
substances are obtained from these chrys- 
tals, without any trace of their animal_origin. 


A Native Oil of Laurel, possessing very 
nearly similar properties to distilled spirits 
of turpentine, is said to issue copiously on 
incision, from the stem of a species of laurel 
tree, which grows wild in South America, 
between the rivers Oronooko and Parime : 
if this be the case, which is said hardly to 
exceed alcohol in specific gravity, to be 
colourless, and of an aromatic odour, might 
become a profitable object of commerce. 


The pretended New Metal Tychium.—The 
president of the Royal Society has ascer- 
tained iron to be the cause of the equivocal 
appearances exhibited by the argentiferous 
specimens transmitted to him under this 
new name. 


Colouring Trinkets of Jeweller’s Gold, so as 
to give them the appearance of pure gold, is 
effected by boiling the articles for a proper 
length of time in a dilute acid; by which, 
on the surface, and for a small depth be- 
neath it, the alloy of copper is dissolved, 
leaving a thin spongy casing of pure gold 
on the surface, which occasions while 
new the rich frosted appearance such 
trinkets exhibit; but Owing to the softness 
and porosity of the surface so obtained, un- 
less afterwards burnished, articles so eo- 
loured scratch and wear dull very rapidly. 
Dr. Macculloch, in Dr. Brewster’s new 
journal, No. 1, recommends a boiling so- 


lution of ammonia in water for such ‘co- 
louring. 
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has been discovered by the ae ne 


as has long been known with pire, 


A Remedy for the Barrenness 


hautbois, strawberries, cucumbe , 
melons, the bunches of flowers, or 
bus of the pear, usually contains go. 
number of florets than f the on + 
strength properly to mature ; and rd 
medy in each case is to extirpate seven. 
the uppermost florets as soon as they » 
pear. A beurre pear-tree, which previous 
had been barren, upon which Mr, § wh 
left only the three lower florets of ead 
bunch, ripened fruit from almost every te 
of these reserved florets. The process fai) 
however, with a gansell’s bergamot, whos 
barrenness appeared, On investigation, j) 
arise from the polar being shed before the 
anthers were ready for impregnation. Typ 
patronage of our Horticultural Societies 
has already done wonders towards impror. 
ing useful vegetables and fruits, and mor 
may be expected from their laudable e. 
deavours. 


A very destructive Wood-boring small cm. 
staceous Insect (the limnoria terebrans of Dr. 
Leach), has been detailed by Mr. Rober 
Stevenson, as quickly destroying oak, black 
birch, Memel and Norway fir piles, driven 
in the sea, on the skirts of the Bell Rock, 
in Scotland ; but, fortunately, it appeared 
that teck-wood piles, driven by the side of 
the above, were left untouched. Hence 
Mr. S. advises, that sea-lock gates, ani 
pile-work in the sea, should be constructed of 
teak-wood, in order to avoid the fate of the 
lock-gates, but a few years ago erected, on 
the Crinan Canal, and of the piers of the 
timber bridge at Montrose harbour. 


A Substitute for Oak Bark in Tanning has 
been found in New South Wales, in the 
bark of two species of Mimora trees, which 
is much used at Sidney, and some other 
places in that colony. In England, the 
supply of oak bark is so inadequate to the 
demand, that the tanneries, in the vicinity of 
London alone, use, annually, from / % 
8,000 tons of foreign bark from France and 
the Netherlands, at the expense of about 
£14 per ton; attempts are therefore mak- 
ing by Mr. 'T. Kent, under the patronage of 
the Society of Arts, to condense, im New 
South Wales, the active principles of the 
mimosa bark, into a soft or solid extract. 
Two tons of such extract have been im 
ported, and it has been found, by Mr. 
Brewin, and other Bermondsey —?_ 
that a given weight of mimora extract, Wr 
tan as much leather as four to five ume 
the same weight of oak bark of avert 
quality. 

Red Snow.— Professor Hgardh, in@ rage 
to Dr. Hooper (Journ. Scien.), seems 
have ascertained that the Red Sow a 
by Captain Parry is an Alga, wale , 
pe pee ; and that it may be oa 
not only on all the Alps, or high one 
in the spring, but also on limestone," 
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the summer, in Sweden. It was first no- 
od by Linnaeus, and described as a lichen 
ena Wrangel. But Prof. H. having 
st the opportunity of comparing the lichen 
and the red-snow from the Arctic expedi- 
rion, found them to be absolutely the same 
substance. There is consequently no longer 
any reason to suppose the colour of the 
enow owing to any animalcule. 

Heat of the Prismatic Rays. —M. See- 
neck, of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
by a series of very accurate experiments on 
the comparative heating properties of the 
colorifie rays of the spectrum, has found, 
that throughout the whole extent of the 
coloured surface, the mercury of the ther- 
mometer beeame raised. It was least af- 
fected in the limits of the violet; it gradu- 
ally increased through the blue and the 
green; and under different media, as water, 
alcohol, and oil of turpentine, the heat was 
at its maximum in the yellow rays. In 
other substances, as a solution of sal-am- 
moniac, or muriate of mercury, or sulphuric 
acid, and a few others, the greatest heat 
was attained in the orange portion of the 
spectrum. M. Seebeck found the greatest 
heat through a prism of crown glass, or of 
common white glass, in the middle of the 
red rays; and through flint glass the maxi- 
mum heat was just at the verge, or scarcely 
bevond the well-defined red rays, after which 
the heat rapidly declines. Contrary to the 
observations of some preceding philoso- 
phers, who have assigned the maximum 
heat to the region beyond the coloured rays, 
M. Seebeck found the muriate of silver a 
very beautiful and delicate agent in these 
experiments. They are not only interest- 
ing, from the correction which they afford 
to former experiments on the decomposition 
of the solar beam, but as proving the inti- 
mate connexion which exists between light 
and chemical agency. 

Prussic Acid.—It has been long known 
that the Prussie acid constituted one of the 
most powerful poisons with which we are 
acquainted, owing to its violent attraction 
lor oxygen. A physician of Jena, M. J. T. 
Becker, has recently proved by an elaborate 
series of experiments, that its deleterious 
agency on vegetable life is no less certain. 
Grains and seeds of various kinds, on being 
steeped a short time in a solution of this 
acid, have their germinating properties de- 
mer ~ a portion of this liquid being 
ia. shad ——- of a living plant, speed- 
"bt sige 4 vegetation. _These facts might 

a very interesting problem con- 


nected with agricultural chemistry. 


Substitute for Silver.—Dr. Geitner, a prac- 
pai chemist at Schneeburg in Upper Sax- 
aa las invented a compound metal, which 
» fescribed as having ali the valuable pro- 
malleal “4 silver. It bears a high polish, is 
to aan ; and ductile, and neither subject 
ra € not tarnish. It has already been 

Pioved with advantage in the manufac- 
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ture of various articles usually made of 
plate ; and, according to the German jour- 
nals, bids fair to supply its place in a great 
variety of manufactures. 


Natural History.—Mons. P. Huber (son 
of M. Huber, already well known for his 
profound researches on the habits and eco- 
nomy of ants) has recently made some in- 
teresting observations on the wild or solitary 
bee, apis auruleuta, which is much smaller 
than the ordinary hive bees, and found prin- 
cipally in low or moist meadows. M. 
Huber having noticed one of these little 
animals carrying a slip of straw which ap- 
peared too heavy for it, had the curiosity to 
watch its progress, till it deposited its load 
on a small heap of similar materials. Some 
others followed, laden with grains of black 
sand, and others succeeded, bringing por- 
tions of the flowers and leaves of the poten- 
tial rampante. Mr. Huber discovered the 
nest of one of these little animals to be a 
snail-shell, the aperture of which was care- 
fully concealed by layers of straw, leaves, 
and cement. In the interior of this was 
found a series of partitions, built with mud 
and small particles of stone, one behind the 
other. In some of these chambers a green 
substance was observed, which, probably, 
formed the recent food of the little inhabi- 
tant ; in a farther compartment was found a 
portion of honey, and at the remote end of 
the shell two eggs. M. Huber intends 
publishing an account of his researches on 
these interesting and industrious little ani- 


mals. 


Capillary Steam-engine.— The new steam- 
engine, invented by an American mechanic, 
with a capillary tube instead of the ordinary 
boiler, is described in the American journals 
as infinitely more economical in its use than 
any other high-pressure engine. The gene- 
rator of the steam consists of about 100 feet 
of copper tube, one-fourth of an inch dia- 
meter, arranged in coils like a cable tier, so 
as to form a sort of hollow cone about thirty 
inches high, the bottom being about 
twenty inches, and the top one-half that 
diameter ; the pipe being placed in a brick 
furnace. The water enters at the top of 
the capillary pipe, and in passing down its 
coils becomes converted into steam, and 
escapes into a steam chamber connected 
with the bottom. From the labour per- 
formed by this engine during several weeks’ 
trial, the elasticity of the steam was esti- 
mated at about 90 to 100 Ibs. on the square 
inch. But from the very small risk of ex- 
plosion, or rather bursting (for the aperture 
of the pipe being so small, an explosion can 
scarcely occur), the inventor calculates that 
the steam might be used with perfect safety 
at double that degree of pressure. It Is 
calculated also, that greater economy wl 
point of fuel will be obtained by having a 
longer range of capillary tubes, sO as to 


enable the bottom to be heated almost red 
upper coils of 
the 


hot, if requisite, whilst the 
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the pipe would be little above the tempera- 
ture of the jet of water supplied to the head 
of the pipe by the water-pump. It is, 
however, necessary to employ rain-water, 
or river-water without any calcareous mat- 
ter in suspension; otherwise there would 
be great probability of the pipe being choked 
up. In the course of these experiments, 
the inventor several times burst the tube of 
the generator, but the effect could scarcely 
be perceived by a spectator. This capillary 
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(Dee. 
engine seems to be in qa 
an improvement on the plan oun tay 
According to the American account a 
capillary engine, the Saving both of Us 
and weight of materials js Very consid ha 
the weight of all the apparatus not — 
ing the rate of twenty pounds he 
single-horse power. The smoke is re 
consumed in this engine, by which a thew 
economy of fuel is effected, — 
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ACTS PASSED in the FIrTH YEAR Of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 


FIFTH SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED kINGDoy, 
eS ee 


AP. CVI. An Act to enlarge and 
extend the Power of the Judges of 

the several Courts of Great Sessions in 
Wales, and to amend the Laws relating 


to the same. 

This act gives a power to parties con- 
cerned in suits pending in the courts of 
Great Session, to obtain subpoenas to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses, residing 
beyond the jurisdiction, by application to 
the Court of Exchequer at Westminster, 
and makes such witnesses liable to the same 
penalty for nonattendance, as they would 
incur if the cause were pending in the 
Exchequer; but it continues to the marshal 
of the Courts of Great Session, the power 
to issue subpoenas which he now possesses. 

It recites, that it is expedient, for the 
better and more perfect administration of 
justice in Wales, that the superior courts at 
Westminster should have the power of 
granting new trials of causes tried at the 
several Great Sessions ; and, for this pur- 
pose, enacts, That it shali be lawful for any 
party dissatisfied with a verdict or nonsuit, 
obtained or given against him in any court 
of Great Session, to apply, by motion, to 
the Court of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
or Exchequer, sitting in banco, for a rule to 
shew cause why a new trial should not be 
had, or a nonsuit or contrary verdict entered, 
in the same manner as if the cause had 
been tried at the assizes by virtue of a 
record of such court ; and in case the court 
shall make the rule absolute, as they are 
empowered to do, the successful party may 
obtain a stay of proceedings, by delivering 
an oitice copy of the rule to the proper 
officer of the Court of Great Session, and 
the action shall, when a new trial is granted, 
again proceed to trial; or if the rule be for 
entering a nonsuit or a verdict, judgment 
shall be entered accordingly. 

A transcript of the record on which such 
motion is founded, certified by the protho- 
notary of the Court of Great Session, is to 
be transmitted to the court in which the 
application is made, which transcript is to 
be granted by the officer on payment of the 
usual fee. The costs of the application are 








in the discretion of the court in which its 
made ; but the power now possessed by the 
courts of Great Session, to grant new trials, 
&e., is still to remain unaltered; and » 
stay of judgment or execution in thoe 
courts is to be allowed, unless the party 
dissatisfied shall enter into recognizance to 
the successful party, in such sum as the 
Court of Great Sessions shall fix, to make 
and prosecute his application to the court 
above, and to pay the debt, damages and 
costs, adjudged in the court below, and als 
the costs of the delay, in case of failure. 
Upon such recognizance being taken, pro- 
ceedings shall be stayed till the motion is 
decided. This provision is specially applied 
to writs of dower and actions of ejectment, 
and, with respect to these, it is further 
enacted, That in case no application shal 
be made, or being made shall fail, a wnt 
shall issue from the Court of Great Session, 
to inquire, of mesne profits received o 
waste committed in the interval, upon the 
return, whereof judgment shall be guvel 
and execution awarded for the sum assess, 
and costs of the inquiry. 


After a number of provisions, to facilitate 
the due return of writs within the jumsa- 
tion; to extend the power of Judges, for the 
examination of witnesses beyond its limits; 
to give authority for issuing ——" 
from one county Of Wales to another; - 
to enable the suitors of the courts of Gre 
Session to enforce their orders in England 
by process from the courts of W aan 
the statute goes on to repeal so mitt 
the 13th Geo. III. ¢. 51, as related “é 
tions arising in Wales, and tried on 
nearest county of England. By that - a. 
passed to discourage the practuce shows 
mencing frivolous suits in his pr pon 
courts at Westminster, in causes of “ , 
arising within the dominion of pees 
was enacted, That where, In any ier 
action, arising in Wales and tried a 
land, the plaintiff shall not recover ‘adee, 
amount of £10, on certificate of the by . 
or suggestion on the record, that : on 
fendant was resident in Wales when rae j 
with process, judgment of nonsult $ “ 
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ro entered, and the defendant should be 
‘titled to his costs, as i the verdict had 
ae in his favour, unless the judge 
rset certify that the title of land was in 
ouestion, or that the action was fit to be 
vod in England. ‘This provision is now 
weoealed; but it is re-enacted, With an ex- 
sonsion of the sum which a plaintiff must 
-acover, to fifty pounds, and with the addi- 
tion, that the plaintiff shatl be for ever 
parred from bringing any action m any court, 
aorthe same cause. The act farther reserves 
+» the judge who may try any Welsh cause 
) all English county, the power of except- 
‘oy a plaintiff from its operation, by certity- 
hig on the back of the record, that the title 
i» freehold of Jand came in question, or 
that the cause was further to be tried in 


{Piet 


England. 

To prevent the expense and delay at- 
rendant on the issuing of writs of certiorari, 
for the removal of causes from the courts of 
Great Session into the courts at Westmin- 
swr, the act provides, that no such writ 
shall issue unless seven days’ notice siiall 
be previously given to the opposite party, 
and unless sufficient cause for the removal 
be shewn to the court in which the applica- 
tion is made; and that the costs of the ap- 
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lication shall be j > di i 
= ve in the discretion of tho 
After regulating fines and recoveries in 
Wales, the act provides, that no person 
shall be compellable to serve as a petit 
juryman in any court of Great Session 
unless he possess an estate of freehold or 
copyhold, of the clear yearly value of 48: 
or an estate for life, or term of ninety-nine 
years, of the clear yearly value of £15. 


Cap.CIX. An Act to enable the Earl 
Marshal and his Deputy to execute the 
duties of their office, without previously 
taking or subscriding certain Oaths or 
Declarations. 

This statute enacts, That it shall be law- 
ful for the Earl Marshal, or his deputy for 
the time being, to execute all the duties of 
his or their office or offices, without pre- 
viously taking, making, or subscribing any 
declaration or oath, save and except the 
oath of allegiance, and the cath for the due 
performance of the duties of these offices. 

It also ratifies all the acts done by the 
Earl Marshal or his deputy, without having 
previously taken or subscribed any declara- 
tion on oath, except the oath of allegiance 
and of office. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND MISCELLANEOUS ; 


Including Notices of Works in hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
--—[==l 


UR countryman, Dr. Oudney, who 

\y was attached to the African expe- 
dition under Major Denham, has fallen a 
sacrifice to the horrid climate at Sondan. 
Mr. Toole was also another victim to 
the dysentery, when they arrived at the 
kingdom of Bournou. Fears are also 
entertamed for Lieutenant Clapperton, 
who (very improperly) was proceeding 
alone in a route to Sondan, making a 
circuit to meet his fellow travellers, 
The enterprizing French traveller, M. de 
Beaufort, ts also pursuing his journey on 
the banks of the Gambia. In a letter 
to M. Jomard, dated between the Sene- 
gal and Gambia rivers in April last, he 
States : that he has been very successful 
ut his collections of plants and natural 
history, and has made numerous expe- 
ments on atmospheric electricity, on 
the different levels of the country he 
~~ through, and on geological faets. 
sends home for analysis some shea 
of cutesulou butter, which the natives 
Prepare from vegetables, together with 
rd oll from the butter of a vocility of 
~ te -_ which the author has 
“che € to refer to any of the 
oan — ; the fruit is a drupa with 
sikalin rr coating, and contains an 
substance, from which the na- 

Mostuty Mac. No. 403, 


tives prepare a kind of soap. He bears 
testimony to the accuracy of the lamen- 
ted Mungo Park, in his description of 
the Fang Jang, which produces an explo- 
sion, when the fruit is arrived at ma- 
turity ; at which time, it is so highly in- 
flammable as to require a great degree 
of caution in collecting and transporting 
itin any quantity. De Beaufort des- 
cribes the Gambia, as a river having a 
very deep channel; and, however asto- 
nishing, it appears to be very nearly 
horizontal one hundred and twenty leagues 
from its mouth: at a town called Kou- 
kougou, where the flux and reflux of the 
tide was distinctly visible, though the 
water is, in that part, so shallow as to 
admit only of causeways: contrary to the 
general opinion, he did not find the cli- 
mate very productive of poisonous plants. 
It is gratifying to the English reader, 
and no less honourable to this distin- 
guished French traveller, to find him thus 
speaking of the unfortunate Bowdich. 
“ F am indebted to the generosity of Mr. 
Bowdich, for most of the instruments 
with which I have been furnished ; he 
feels so ardent a zeal for science, that 
he gratuitously sent me all the instru- 
ments I could require.” We fervently 


wish M. de Beaufort a more fortunate 
3 1L issue 
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issue than that of his friend and fellow 
traveller. The geographical position of 
some of the small islands had been 
incorrectly laid down by former navi- 
gators. The weather continuing re- 
markably fine during the navigation of 
the numerous and dangerous passages 
of this archipelago, Mr. Duferry and 
his assistants were enabled to make the 
most detailed surveys of the coasts, and 
in many instances to make astronomical 
and magnetic observations on shore, 
notwithstanding these islands are mostly 
mhabited by savage tribes of very great 
ferocity. Ina second letter, dated the 
17th Oct. 1823, at Mattavei, after des- 
cribing a successful and remarkably 
healthy voyage, the writer gives a very 
gratifying account of the improvement 
of the savages of Otaheite, by the un- 
remitted exertions of the English mis- 
sionaries, the greater part of the in- 
habitants being, as far as may be judged 
from appearances, converted to Chris- 
tianity ; during the last four years, the 
most intelligent of the natives have been 
sufficiently educated to assist the mis- 
sionaries in the conversion and civiliza- 
tion of their countrymen, many of the 
smaller islands even shewing an exam- 
ple to Otaheite in the work of civiliza- 
tion. The writer, however, adds that, 
according to the opinion of many per- 
sons, the missionaries had carried their 
pretensions too far, so as to reduce the 
people to a state of slavery, under pre- 
tence of rendering them civilized ; inter- 
fering even with the most innocent 
— and customs, and condemning 
those who are refractory, in these res- 
pects, to labour on the high roads. 

The decay of new line-of-battle ships 
has been attributed to the practice of 
felling the timber in the spring, in order 
to obtain the bark ; this object may be at- 
tained by stripping the tree in the spring, 
and letting it stand till winter, for the 
use of the navy—as the timber becomes 
harder and drier, and much improved in 
quality by the length of time it stands, 
These advantages would be increased, 
if a scale of premiums were to be pro- 
posed In proportion to this; and by the 
flattening of the roofs, in the cover- 
ings used while ships are building 
a greater circulation of air would be 
produced, and a consequently benefi- 
cial effect on the timbers. 

A Metropolitan New Milk Company 
has been formed, in the vicinity of 
Islington, and already sends round 
its milk to most parts of the town, 
uy covered cans, locked up, so that 
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their carriers cannot a oy 
tures (of flour and ae a8 ie 
universal) for its adulteration ; th 
send round cream under the We” 
cautions; and to the poor j © Ps 
vicinity sell the skimmed ee 
A : milk, 
ata low price. [See an Article ix ru: 
respondence of this month, p. 416,] 

In consequence of the ENVirons of 
London becoming SO Very extensive 
great Inconvenience is daily felt throus, 
the present mode of delivery of \g. 
ters “ off the stones,” where there i 
a continuation of neighbourhood, The 
parishes surrounding London hay 
signed a petition to Parliament, praying 
for an extension of the limits of th 
delivery. The reasonable cause of the 
application, gives every reason to hope 
that no impediment will be thrown ig 
the way of complying with the prayer 
of the petition. The arrangement 
prayed for must cause a great increase 
of revenue, by a greater number of 
letters being circulated, and by a free 
delivery of newspapers to the envi: 
rons. 

From the returns just printed by order 
of Parliament, it appears that the popu- 
lation of Ireland amounts to 6,801,827: 
Males, 3,341,926 ; Females, 3,459,901. 
The number of persons chiefly employed 
in agriculture is stated at 1,138,009; 
those engaged in trade, manufac. 
ture, or handicraft, at 1,170,044. The 
population of Dublin is stated to be 
227,335. 

Mr. Thelwall, whose success In re 
moving the most afflicting impediments 
of speech, and in cultivating the higher 
accomplishments of Elocution, 8 % 
well known, has quitted once more the 
retirement in which for some years 
has been living at North Brixton, avd 
has removed to Pall-Mall East, where 
he purposes to resume his profession 
pursuits. h 

The average price of Wheat, throlgh- 
out France, on the 3lst of last July 
was 35s. per quarter ; in Englandit we, 
at the same time, 59s. 9d. The averagt 
price of Oats was 14s. 9d. per eer 
in France, and 26s. 7d. Englan¢. 
The average price of Rye varies from 
14s. 10d. to 25s, 3d. per quarter 
France, whilst in England the avergt 
is 41s. 1d. It 

A meeting was held on the 13th wt. 
at the house of P. Moore, Esq: ’ hat 
when it was unanimously agreee we 
the public integrity and private vee 
of the late John Cartwright were BO” 


highly deserving of some lasting “ev 
= ° testimonl? 
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1824. 
monial of esteem, and that a subscrip- 
tion for a suitable monument should be 
immediately opened. The names of the 
following gentlemen already appear upon 
the committee :—Peter Moore, Esq. 
wP.; D. Sykes, Esq. MP. ; Rev. Dr. 
s Parr; Dr. J. B Gilchrist ; R. Sykes, 
S. z : 
Esq.: S. Peach, Esq.; P. Walker, Esq. ; 
T. Northmore, Esq. ; C. Dickenson, 
Esq.; Dr. Harrison ; Colonel Kirk ; R. 
Slade, Esq.; T. L. Hodges, Esq.; H.E. 
Strickland, Esq.; W. Mason, Esq. ; 
G. Kinlock, Esq.; J. S. Buckingham, 
Esq.; Hon. H. G. Bennet, M.P.; Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M.P. ; Charles Wyatt, Esq. ; 
Gen. Long; R. M. Beverley, Esq. ; 
— Henning, Esq. For a domestic or 
private memorial of this upright, bene- 
volent, and perseveringly consistent 
veteran, in the championship, of what he 
regarded as the constitutional rights 
and liberties of his country, the very 
interesting portrait of the venerable 
Major, in his 8]st year, drawn and en- 
eraved by Mr. H. Meyer, will be held, 
of course, in high and popular estimation. 
[In the Biographical Notice of this dis- 
tinguished character (p. 278 of the Monthly 
Magazine for October last), there are two 
slight inaccuracies which we wish to rectify. 
He did not, as might be inferred from the 
words, “Jeft his paternal roof, to engage in 
the service of Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia,” ever join the army of that sove- 
reign; he only set out from home witb that 
intention. It is also not correct that the 
worthy major was “ provoked by insults 
from the Lord Lieutenant to resign the 
otice of Major of the Nottinghamshire 
Militia ;” the fact being that “ advantage 
was taken of an old act of parliament to de- 
clare one of the majors a supernumerary.’”] 


Mr. John White, the district sur- 
veyor of Mary-le-bone, under the metro- 
polis Building Act, 25 Geo. III., has 
publicly stated, that in 17 years up to 
l7th of Nov. last, only-16 houses and 
buildings had been consumed by fire iu 
Mary-le-bone, out of an average num- 
ber of 8,300 inhabited houses, or only 
one n 8,819, annually / At these sixteen 
fires, only two houses communicated 
the fire from one to the other, as Mr. 
W. believes, viz. a floor-cloth manu- 
factory, and Lady Huntingdon’s chapel. 


Mr. Manet, of Castle-place, Lewes, 
has discovered in the sand-stone of 
Sussex the teeth af an herbivorous 
reptile, of enormous magnitude. These 


teeth agree, more closely, with those of 
me Iguana of Barbadoes, and the West 
— than with those of any of the 
ther recent lacerte; a circumstance 


Which has induced Mr. M. to propose 
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distinguishing this fossil monster by the 
name of Jgzuano-saurus, Vertebre, ribs, 
thigh-bones, and other detached parts 
of the skeletons of gigantic lacerte, 
have also been discovered in the same 
strata; some of which belong to the 
Megalo-saurus of Stonesfield, described 
by Professor Buckland ; and others, in 
all probability, to the Iguano-saurus. 
A portion of a thigh-bone, in Mr. M.’s 
collection, must, upon a moderate com- 
putation, have belonged to an individual 
nearly sixty feet long, and as high as an 
elephant! In Mr. Mantell’s expected 
work on the fossils of Tilgate Forest 
(which will include the history of the 
fossils of the sandstone from Hastings 
to Horsham), these interesting relics 
of a former world will be figured and 
described. 

The employments of the people of 
Canara province, in Southern India, 
being Roman Catholics, have thus lately 
been stated, from a census, taken in 
1815, viz. 

Husbandimen (and gardeners) 378,644 

Drawers of toddy from the 


palm-tree ......0-202+- 45,626 
Vegetable sellers ........ ‘a 537 
eee 133 
Fishermen........ sevneces SE 
DEE ow ie éedecdeueeee 16 
Sugar manufacturers ....... 916 
Salt manufacturers......... . 2,304 
Oil dealers and manufacturers 5,923 
Weavers (including 165 of 

| ree 

Ss 


Dyers ..cccccecececece cvoee 
CEE ties ead pbekie es 921 








Shoemakers..... 02.2 cseecs 1,397 
Matmakers .esececeeeeess 900 
Carpenters ..eeeeeeeeeeees 6,813 
Bricklayers ..++eeeecseeee 374 
Lime-makers «++ se+e+e: 229 
Stone-carvels. «..scseeeeeee 23 
TUrne®s.« oe cecccccecccoce 411 
Pottery manufacturers....-- 6,084 
Blacksmiths .....+e-cccecess 4,367 
Coppersmiths ....+++e+++- 581 
Goldamiths....ccccessccce 9,412 
Refiners of precious metals. . 9 
Terra Japonica manufacturers 87 
Cogar manufacturers....++-- Of 
TYAGCIS. «ccc ce ccccccces . 25,828 
Porters, or bearers of burthens 94,907 
Servants ......e+ee8- oeece a. 
Washerwomen ...---++++++ 3,908 
Barbers.....--- sseeereees 3,806 
Unemployed persons (includ- 
ing priests 3, children and - 
aged) ..eeeeeeceereeeres 7,852 
Musicians ..---eerse sees 2 2,934 
Dancing girls..-++++++*++** 1,026 
Beggars....eeeeesse crete: 2,587 
Total.... 654,121 
Musee, 
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Music.—The concert pitch, or degree 
of acuteness to which instruments are 
now tuned to play in concerts, has 
lately been ascertained, in the “ Harmo- 
nicon,” No. 22, to be such, that the 
note flat D, below the lowest line of the 
treble stave (bearing the G cleff on its 
second line), is just eight octaves above 
an imaginary note (because inaudible), 
coinciding in its pulses or vibrations 
with the swings of a seconds pendulum, 
of mean time, at London; which first 
note, accordingly, makes vibrations in 
1”, equivalent to the eighth power of 2, 
or 256 vibrations, The note next below 
this, on the Tenor or Mean Cleff line, 
or C, a leger-line below the treble, and 
the same above the Bass stave, being a 
major Semitone lower, whose ratio is 
+2; which fraction, multiplied by 256, 
gives 24() vibrations in one second, for 
this C note, as the general standard for 
comparing the acuteness or gravity of 
other Notes of the Scale. 


The Royal Tapestries, made by order 
of Pope LeoX. for our Henry VIII. from 
the immortal Cartoons of Raphael, and 
sold by order of the Commonwealth, 
in 1650, with the private property of 
Charles I., have, within these few weeks, 
been restored to us. They were ob- 
tained by Mr. Tupper, our Consul in 
Spain, from a palace of the Duke of 
Alva’s, and are now to be seen in Mr. 
Bullock’s Egyptian Hall. What adds 
to the value of this acquisition is, that 
there are two subjects more than are at 
Hampton Court, viz. the Conversion of 
St. Paul, and Christ giving the Key to 
St. Peter. The whole are strikingly 
curious. 


The Newspaper Press.—{t is not an ex- 
treme calculation to state that there are, 
upon the eight morning papers, and the six 
evening papers published in London, at 
least 120 literary gentlemen, receiving 
weekly salaries to the amount of 600/. ex- 
elusive of those who are paid for their com- 
munications. Tf, to the daily papers, weadd 
about forty Sunday papers, and papers pub- 
lished twice or thrice during the week, we 
shall make a weekly sum total, for literary 
services upon the establishments, exclusive 
of what is paid for in another way, of about 
41,0002. ; al if we add, to this amount, the 
sums paid, by the whole of them, to prin- 
ters, publishers, and others, in the way of 
regular salary, we shall bave an increase of 
at least 1,500/. making a weekly sum of 
2,900 or 130,000/. per annum, paid bythe 
London newspaper press, in salaries only ; 
and to this we may add, at least 1,200. 
weekly, or 62,1004. per annum, for the re- 
maining expences, exclusive of stamps and 
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paper, making altogether Nearly 200 (yy 

per annum. With respect to the = t 
of persons employed upon the — 
Newspapers, directly and indirectly . 

in editors, reporters, publishers, ‘yy: 

a wet PUiNter 
pressmen, and others, deriving from th ’ 
their subsistence, we are quite able to ig 
it, at the very lowest. at 1,500, man, 
whom derive emoluments which why 
them to live as gentlemen, whilst none MY 
without a handsome competence ; for tis, 
fact, that, in no employment, ale perso, 
paid more liberally than upon news pen 
The compositors have, upon morming le 
pers, each 2/. 8s. weekly, and upon evening 
papers, 2/. 3s. Gd.; and the pressmen ap 
paid equally well, although their labour jis 
been much diminished by the introductiy; 
of printing machines, instead of presses 
When we come to add to the list of London 
papers, those which are printed’ in th 
country, and in Ireland and Scotland, we 
shall find the account still more enormous. 
The number of these may be taken broadly 
at 235, most of which appear once a-week, 
a few daily, and some twice or thrice a-week. 
Sometimes there are 240 provincial papers, 
at others 23C: we take the average, ther- 
fore, at 235; but from the increasing intel. 
lectual wants of the people, we may saiely 
expect that the number will be soon 2%), 
Each of these papers has an editor or pub- 
lisher, and from three to six men and boys, 
as compositors and pressmen. The weekly 
amount of salaries paid, upon these establish- 
ments, must be about 1,800/., or 92,600. 
annually ; and the other expences of the 
establishments may be about 1 ,000/. weekly, 
or 52,000/. annually, all, of course, exclu 
sive of stamps and paper. We now come 
to the circulation of the newspapers. The 
daily morning and evening papers, with 
those published twice or three times in the 
week, amount to at least 40,000 daily, o 
240,000 weekly ; and the Sunday papers (0 
between 50 and 60,000, making altogether 
about 300,000 weekly.—If to this we atl 
the circulation of the provincial press, We 
shall have a striking proof of the state 0 
intellect in this country.— Many of the 
country newspapers publish two or - 
thousand copies, but others not more tha 
four or five hundred. Considering, how- 
ever, that several appear more than once , 
week, we do not think we can be charge’ 
with exaggeration if we say that they wt 
off weekly 200,000 copies, making +A 
gether five hundred thousand copies. 
this number be compared with our nn 
lation, and then say whether England ~ 
an intellectual country. Of this num» 
of course, some thousand copies £° ab ith 
but they amount to little com oat 
the gross circulation. Five hundred 
sand copies require one thousand real 
paper, which, on an average of 30s. i 
ream, would make 1,750. weekly, -. 
91,0002. per annum. Thus we have 


:3 annual’): 
pended by the London press exclusiv® 
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i we an £200,000 0 0 
coal press, ditto...- 93,600 0 0 
Paper seescnsecsss ees 91,000 00 
Five hundred thousand 
stamps, at 4d. each, with 


Forming a tota 


2 HY, percent. discount off, 336,666 13 4 


a 
* 
e 





lof .. £721,266 13 4* 





We have here more than seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, exclusive of ad- 
vertisementst+, expended by the newspaper 


press annually, of 


© gotothe Governm 


which about 360,000. 
ent for stamps and the 


excise dutty on paper. 


The first voluin 


e of a work under the 


title of “ Lord Byron,” written by a 


Madame Belloc, 


Paris. The objec 


has just appeared at 
t of it appears to be 


to make the French public better ac- 
quainted with the history, character, 
and works of the Noble Author. 

An English translation of M. Mol- 


lien’s Voyage da 


ns la République de 


Colombia, in 1822-3, is, we understand, 
in some forwardness. M. Mollien is 


distinguished by h 


is researches in Africa 


in 1818, His present work not only 
embraces a lively description of this 
interesting province, together with an 


historic sketch of 
gives an account 
and agriculture o 
of their manners, 


the Revolution; but, 
of the industry, trade, 
f its inhabitants ; and 
habits, moral and so- 


cial condition, &c. 
A Collection of the MS. Remains, in 


Prose and Verse, 
Wolfe, of Trinit 


of the late Rey. Chas. 
y College, Dublin, is 


preparing for publication, by his College 
Companion, Mr. G. Downes. 
In the lists of works announced as at 


this time in the 


press, we are glad to 


recognize Progressive Lessons; or, Har- 
ty and Lucy concluded, by Maria 


EpGEWworTH. Among the writers of 


the present generation, we hold this 


lady as one of t 


he greatest (we think 


we might say the greatest) benefactresses 
of society, Her various works are ap- 


plicable to the ed 


ucational development 


and cultivation of the human mind, from 


the first dawnings of infant intellect to 


* Since the above was written, the offi- 


cial returns of 182 
hands, by which 
humber, of newspa 


year was 24,779,786, and the stamp duty 
; but by taking off the 


412,996. 8s. Su. 
discount of twenty 


1 have been put into our 
we find that the total 
per stamps, issued in that 


per cent., as is done in 


= calculation, the difference between that 
the official return is very trifling. 


+ The amount 
advertisements is ¥ 


paid by newspapers for 
ery great. : 


the period of its full maturity; and 
while those of her works which, from 
the kind of interest they are calculated 
to excite, seem only to be addressed to 
the imagination, and designed for the 
amusement of the novel-reading youth 
of both sexes, have a powerful tendency 
to enlarge the understanding and im- 
prove the heart; those apparently more 
humble productions, so admirably adapt- 
ed to the circle of the nursery, may be 
read with interest and profit by the 
scholar and the parent of the most culti- 
vated mind and maturest judgment. 

Alaric A. Watts, Esq., Editor of the 
Literary Souvenir, has also in the press, 
about to be published in one thick vol, 
8vo., closely but elegantly printed, a 
compilation, to be called the Poetical 
Album; or, Register of Modern Fugi- 
tive Poetry, original and select. It is 
to be adorned with an elegant vignette 
title-page, representing the Fountain of 
Caskely, from a design of W. H. Wil- 
hams, Esq., of Edinburgh. An Appen- 
dix is to be added, comprizing notices 
of the periodical publications from which 
the compilation is principally to be made; 
and care is to be taken not to include 
any of those poems that have been col- 
lected together into volumes. 

L. E. L. the fair authoress of the Im- 
provisatrice, has in the press the Trou- 
badour, the Spanish Maiden, and other 
Poems. 

A Miniature Edition of the Novels 
and Romances of the Author of Wa- 
verly is about to be published, in 7 vols. 
18mo. with engraved titles and frontis- 
pieces by eminent Artists. 

Maps and Plans, illustrative of He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
chiefly selected from Rennell, D’Anville, 
Anacharsis, and Gaib, is in preparation, 
which will be carefully campared, we 
are informed, with the authors they are 
intended to illustrate; and such altera- 
tions and corrections are to be made, 
as a diligent perusal of those works may 
prove to be requisite. The names of 
various places are also to be inserted, 
which have been entirely unnoticed by 

ther geographers. 
< A Sr ellen of Grey’s Memoria 
Technica, is printing at Oxford. 

In the course of the present month 
will be published, an- Estimate of the 
true Value of Vaccination, as a Security 
against the Small Pox. By T. M. 
GREENHOW. 

The following are also expected to 
issue from the press in a few days : 

The Mechanic’s Encyclopedia; of, 

General 
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General Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Practical Science. In 8 vols. 
post 8vo., with numerous engravings. 

Encyclopedia for Youth; or, a Sum- 
mary of General Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences. Jn 4 vols. post 8vo. With 
Engravings. executed on Steel. 

Part III. of Bibliotheca Glouces- 
trensis, will soon appear; the Editor, 
having obtained much additional in- 
formation of value, has delayed the pub- 
lication to avail himself of it. The 
work is expected to be completed next 
spring. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer ; with 
two Discourses on interesting and im- 
portant subjects. By the Rev. Luke 
Brooker, LL.D., F.R.S.L., and Vicar of 
Dudley. 

An Original System of Cookery and 
Confectionary, comprizing the varieties 
of English and Foreign Practice, found- 
ed on more than thirty years’ practical 
experience in families of the first dis- 
tinction. By Conrapr Cooke. 12mo. 
with numerous illustrative Engravings. 
What a promise of profound and va- 
luable accession to the inestimable 
science of gormandizing! Here glut- 
tony may learn to gorge itself into gout 
and apoplexy, in all the different ways, 
we suppose, of all the nations of the 
earth. And how interestingly pictu- 
resque must be the embellishments ! 
How delightfully instructive ! 

A Supplement to the London Cata- 
logue, containing a list of the books pub- 
lished in London, and those altered in 
size and price, from October 1822 to 
October 1824. 





In the department of the Fine Arts, 
Engravings are announced of 

Wilkie’s Piper. By E. Situ. 

E. L. Eastlake’s Brigand Chief, a 
pair. By W. Say. | 

The Tempting Present. By T. Woop- 
warD, W.R. Smiru, and J. H. Roziy- 
SON. 

No. III. of Views in Provence and on 
the Rhone. Engraved by W. B. and 
G. Cooke, and J.C. Allen; from Draw- 
ings by P. Dewint, after the Original 
Sketches by J. Hucurs, Esq., of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Also 

No. III. of the Rivers of England, 
from Drawings by T. M.W. Turner, and 
the late T.Girtin. And 

No. IV. of Gems of Art. 


A London Antiquary is about to 
publish Chronicles of London Bridge ; 
comprizing a complete history of that 
ancient and interesting Structure, from 
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* Some €ment of the \ 
Edifice in 1824. SNe 
Reformers of Englecae wwe 
5 . y 
Seely, Author of the “ Wonde. 
Elora,” &c. &c. ‘< 
A volume of Poems, 
Richardson, of the “wally MD. 
The Good Nurse; or, Hints for the 
Management of the Sick and Lying, 
Chamber, and the Nursery, By a in 
Dedicated, by permission, to Mrs, Pix 
cilla Wakefield. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Papyro-Plastics is a pleasing little 
book for children, on the Art of Ma 
delling in Paper. The object is to make 
neat representations, in paper, of ay 
given object, on a small scale, and it 
performed by drawing, cutting, folding 
and painting. The instructions in drav. 
ing are so arranged, as to convey some 
of the elementary problems in geometry, 
while the cutting and folding complete 
the given forms of chairs, tables, and 
other articles of furniture; houses, cot- 
tages, bridges, windmills, &ec. Itis an 
ingenious and instructive amusement; 
the idea of which, we perceive, is from 


the German. 
The Parliamentary Speeches of Lori : 
Byron have been printed, from the 
. | 


copies prepared by his Lordship for 
publication. They are ouly three. The 
first delivered 27th February, 1812, ou 
the “ Frame Work Bill,” which he cha. 
racterized (as, perhaps, some other of 
those, prepared by the employing and 
representations of the employing classes 
for the restriction and regulation of the 
employed, might also be characterized) 
as “ fit only to be carried into effect bya 
jury of butchers, with a Judge Jeffreys 
to direct them ;” the next, Apri 21, of 
the same year, on the Earl of Donough 
more’s motion on the Catholic Claims ; 
and the other on _ presenting Mayot 
Cartwright’s petition for Parliamentary 
Reform. = 
Among the annual and periods 
publications, which, though they “ 
no pretensions to literature, have t 
distinction of great and almost — 
sal utility, it would be censurable 
have overlooked Boyle’s Court Guiee, 
which we understand will be realy 
delivery to booksellers and the pu 
on the 3d of December. This nd 
convenient little volume, published , 
so small a compass, as scarcely to 
incumbrance to the pocket of a ae 
rary visitor of the metropolis, 2 


; cient 
generally bound up with a a, 
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deoree of neatness, to be rather an 


ornament than otherwise to the bou- 
joir of a lady of fashion, was first pro- 
‘octed by the late Mr. Boyle, in the 
ae 1792, and has been progressive- 
iy improved, by him during his life- 
time, and since by his family, in whom 
the property continues to be vested, 
‘ill it has become not only a very con- 


venient, but an almost indispensable 


> ccommodation to what may be called 


the visiting Or fashionable world. It 


> js not less useful to tradespeople and 
~ others, who have any occasional tran- 
~ actions with the upper classes of so- 
ciety: while to the foreigner, or the 
~ sojourner from the country, it is a safe 
and sure guide, to all persons of that 
© description whom they may have occa- 
> sion to call upon; as by a double ar- 
- rangement, first by streets and numbers 
of the houses, and afterwards by an al- 


phabetical list of names, with their pro- 


~ per titles and descriptions, elaborately 
corrected in every successive edition of 
- December and April, the name and di- 


rection of every person of fashion and 
fortune, every private gentleman and 
lady, and every professional man, re- 
siding, for the time, in the western divi- 
sion of the town, as also in the respec- 
tive ‘. of court, &c., may instantly be 
found. 


_ The following works are also prepar- 
ing for publication : 


The Writer’s Clerk; or, the Humours 
of the Scottish Metropolis. 3 vols. 

A Tae of Paraguay. By Robert 
souTHEY, LL. D., &e. &e. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine ; His- 

torical, Practical, and Deseriptive. By 
JOHN Farry, Junior, Engineer. With il- 
lustrative Plates and Cuts. 1 vol. 4to. 
P A Voyage performed in the Years 1822- 
2324; containing an Examination of the 
Antarctic Sea to the 74th Degree of Lati- 
tude: and a Visit to Terra del Fuego, with 
@ particular Account of the Inhabitants. 
By James Weppex, Esq. | vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Firup (late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales) is about to publish a smal! 
Collection of Geographical Papers, by va- 
lous hands, respecting that Colony. 

, The Natural and Artificial Wonders of 
we United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
— By the Rey. J. Go.psmitH, Au- 
or of the “ Grammar of British Geogra- 
phy.” 3 vols. 
Mona Duties; or, Instructions to 
be wa tied Ladies on the Management 
sd Household, and the Regulations 
oa Oh teaerg in the various Relations 
wRtisee of Married Life. By Mrs. 
ge ParkEs. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
re-side Scenes. By the Author of 
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Bachelor and Married Man, &ec.&e. 3 
vols. 12mo. 

A Compendium of Medical Theory and 
Practice, founded on Dr. Cullen’s Noso- 
logy, which will be given as a Text Book, 


and a Translation annexed. By D. Un- 
wins, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions —pub- 


lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London. Vol. XIII., Part L., 
with Plates. 

Muscologia Britannica ; containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, sys- 
tematically arranged and described; with 
Plates, illustrative of the Character of the 
Genera and Species. By WILLIAM Jack- 
sON Hlookrr, F.R.S., A.S.L., &e. ; and 
THomas ‘TayLtor, M.D., M.R.I.A., and 
F.L.S., &c. Svo. with Plates. 

A Catalogue of the Shells contained in 
the Collection of the late Earl of Tanker- 
ville, arranged according to the Lamarckian 
Conchological System, and accompanied by 
the characters of such species as are hither- 
to undescribed. By G. B. Sowersy, 
F.L.S., &e. 

Queen Hynde, an Epic Poem. By 
JAMES Hocc, Author of the “ Queen's 
Wake,” “ Poetic Mirror,” “ Pilgrims of 
the Sun,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

FRANCE. 

It appears that earthquakes were pre- 
valent in several places, very remote 
from each other, during the month of 
August last, and may probably be all 
referred to one common origin. In 
the Alps, a traveller felt several shocks 
during the night of the 12th of August. 
At San Pietro, in the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, several shocks of earthquake 
were also felt at the time, and for a day 
and night subsequent. The greater por- 
tion of the shocks were faint, though 
sufficient to set the church bells in 
motion. In one instance, a wall was 
thrown down by the concussion, Ac- 
counts from the south of France men- 
tion the occurrence of earthquakes about 
the same period in the Eastern Pyre- 
nees.—A vessel arrived at Marseilles, 
from the Canaries, brought details re- 
specting a volcano which has burst forth 
in the Island Lancerotto. 

Some organic remains have been re- 
cently found in France, near the river 
Isoire, in a more advanced stage of 
petrefaction than any previously observ- 
ed by naturalists, embedded in strata, 
principally of pumice-stone, or lava. 
They consist of some large fraginents 
of bone completely converted into car- 
bonate of lime; some pieces of stag- 
horn converted into agate, and the jaw- 
bone, teeth, &c. of some unknown spe- 
cies of stag or elk. Below the layer of 


tufa or lava, Count de Laizer, who 
found 
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found these remains, also discovered a 
tooth of the mammoth or mastadon, 
embedded in shell limestone. Though 
the whole of the south-east part of 
France presents undoubted traces of 
voleanic agency, even tradition is silent 
respecting their occurrence. 

Riecng the statistical researches re- 

arding Paris, recently published, the 
following suicides will afford a fair op- 
portunity of comparing it with those of 
England. According to the estimate of 
the deaths during 1819 and 182], it 
was remarked that mortality amongst 
males up to 25 years, is greater than 
amongst females ; and that from this age 
up to 50, there die more women than 
men, .It is reckoned that more women 
than men arrive at advanced age. In 
1821, 348 suicides were attempted ; in 
244 of these cases death ensued. 

As a proof of the great attention, 
manifested by the French government, 
to the improvement of the Arts and 
operative Science in France, a valuable 
work is now in the course of publication 
in periodical numbers, containing an ab- 
stract of all the existing French patents, 
with the period of their expiration, ac- 
companied by observations on their 
practical utility and value, in the various 
departments of the Arts. The work 


appears under the immediate auspices 
of the Minister of the Interior. 
The propelling of musket-balls by 


steam was practised ten years ago by 
M. Girard, who, for the defence of Paris 
against the allies, prepared a boiler 
mounted on a carriage, and an appa- 
ratus attached; such that, on turning 
a handle, six barrels received balls and 
steam, at the same time, and discharged 
180 shots per minute, Several of these 
machines are said to have been found 
by the alties, and destroyed on their 
getting possession of the place. 

Ancient Samnite coins, and the vases, 
m fragments, in which they had been 
contained, were lately dug up, on the 
felling of a very ancient oak in the forest 
of Ardennes : the coining of these pieces 
is conjectured to have been 1,028 years 
prior to the Christian era, or in the reign 
of David over the Israelites. ° 

EGYPT, 

The celebrated Prussian traveller, 
Baron Riipple, though frustrated in the 
plan of his route, suggested by his last 
communication, by the reverses in the 
affairs of Mohamed Ali Pasha, has at 
length been enabled, under an escort 
from the army of that chieftain, to cross 
to, the eastern bank of the Nile, from 
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qver'a deve pie ade “- 
Durkah, formed chiefly of alow 
and covered with brambles and em 
discovered in many places the — 
of camels, &c., indicative of Dees n 
ture and population. He also a 
in the neighbourhood of @ desera 
village, lately occupied by the Ans 
some shafts of columns, whose ‘ni 
adorned with heads of Isis, &e, Ae 
them to have been a portion of y 

. : be 
ruined temple. He discovered also, ty 
the east of these, several groups 
sepulchres of various forms; one ¢ 
which he describes as distinguished by 
its peculiar figure, having a base pro 
jecting stone, 20 feet square and ¢ high 
surmounted by a tower of prismaty 
form, 15 feet high, adorned with Bg. 
tian sculpture, representing the apotheo. 
sis of the defunct; the attitudes aj 
drapery of some of the figures in whic) 
he considers as so superior to ever 
thing he had previously seen in Egypt 
or Nubia, and approaching so near wo 
the Grecian style, that, contrary to 
generally received opinion, he coneeivs 
them to be of more recent date thu 
those of Meroé. The Baron has alw 
been very assiduous in making astrono- 
mical observations, for which the fire 
atmosphere of Nubia is very lavou 
able; but he found the great -heat o! 
the climate affect the accuracy of bis 
instruments very materially. His pto- 
eress has been attended with great dav- 
gers; and the fate of his compantot, 
Mr. Hey, who preceded him in the a 
cent of the river, is very doubtful. The 
courage, zeal, aud perseverance 0! Barou 
Riipple, should he survive the perils ol 
his venturous travel, promise mnportail 
obligations to science. 

ITALY. 

Remains at Pompeii.—A pamphlet 
has been recently published at Leip 
entitled De Jocis Pumpeianis ad Ren 
Medicam facientibus, in which the - 
thor, M. Choulant, describes the prot 
ble state of the medical art, at ing ” 
at the period of its ong aa 
the surgical instruments af j 
oui found, by which he detectel 
the ruins of the Temple of Esculap 
It is remarkable how nearly many 
them resembled those now 10 <4 

Professor Cazzeri presented, re , Flo. 
to the Society of the Georfili oF ° 
rence, a branch of the cotyledon od ‘of 
in full vegetation, although 1t «abs 
detached from the plant sixteea 2 
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and had remained by chance during tie 
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of this period wrapped up in 

veo and placed in a dark place that 
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was very dry. 
SICILY. 


Some amateurs of natural scicnce 
inded at Catana, in Sicily, 
(Academia giornia di Sci- 
enze Naturale). Their object is to dif- 
fuse a taste for the study of physics, to 
remark and describe the products of 
Sicily, and to form a cabinet of indi- 
genous and exotic natural history, It 
> ublishes, every six months, a volume of 
its memoirs. There has also appeared 
at Palermo, for some time past, a Jour- 
nal of Sciences, Letters, and Arts, 
SWEDEN. 

Bernadotte appears to understand the 
science of government, at least, as weil 
as any of his legitimate cousins of Eu- 
rope. Ina late edict, respecting Public 
Education, he has shewn his sagacity in 
an eminent degree. 

By a circular, addressed to the con- 
sistory courts of the Swedish church, 
the principals are required to select 
only such persons for the office of 
churchwarden (and parish instructor), 
as shall be capable of teaching by the 
Lancasterian system: to replace the 
Curates, who are stated to be far more 
numerous thau necessary for religious 
purposes or economy, by well-instruc- 
ted schoolmasters, to economise the 
fees of church livyings, and the funds 
now engrossed by the clergy, and ren- 
der such funds available for the pur- 
pose of Public Education. Prince Oscar, 
eldest son of the king, had been clected 
to serve the cffice of chancellor to the 
universities both of Upsal and Lund. 
The latter, at the solicitation of the 
whole senate, on account of the zeal 
displayed by him in discharging the 
duties of the office at Upsal. 

_ The grand canal of Gothland, which 
is to unite the North Sea with. the Bal- 
fic without having to pass the Sound, 
Is also proceedingly rapidly, in its exe- 
cution, under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, which has adopted the policy of 

ouls XIV. in thus employing the mili- 
tary, in time of peace. The section of 
the country is favourable to the design 
in the great canal of Sweden, there 

ing two intervening lakes between 
the Baltic and Gottenburgh, and the 
‘ister, bey beng It terminates. The 
which ad py Fags English miles, of 
ennted : 7) ahith part is already ex- 
this canal. le ~— distance saved by 
be 509 ow Fly e Baltic navigation, will 

miles, 
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GERMANY, a: 
The German periodicals speak of : 4 
their late favourite writer Vander Velde, Aa 
a native of Breslau in Silesia, as the f 


Walter Scott of German Literature. He 
adopted the plan of incorporating the 
history of his country with the texture 
of romance. At the period of his de- 
cease, he was engaged in a work of 
great Interest, connected with the early 
history of the North of Germany. The 
death of this eminent writer is con- 
sidered a national loss, from the heighth 
of his reputation in historical and dra- 
matic literature. 

Three Fragments of Aulus Gellius 
and Cicero, are said to have been dis- 
covered, in an ancient German abbey. 

RUSSIA, 

The Russian Government maiutains, 
at Pekin, a permanent mission of Greek 
Ecclesiastics, who are relieved every ten 
years, and on their return employed as 
interpreters, or as professors of the 
Chinese and Mantchou Janguages in the 
Universities. 

The Russian Commodore, M. de 
Krusenstern, has published, at Peters- ; 
burgh, the first part of his Atlas of the 
South Seas, executed at the expense of 
government. The extreme delicacy of 1 
the engravings, as well as the neatness | 
and elegance of the type, conter the | 
greatest honour on the three Russian 
artists who have executed this portion H 
of the work. The Atlas is accompanied a 
by a volume in 4to. containing explana- ! 
tory memoirs, besides a great number 
of nautical remarks on the winds and i; ae 
currents in the South Seas. Admiral i 
Krusenstern has written to Protessor ’ : % 
Barlow, of Woolwich, a very satisfac- 
tory and complimentary letter on the 
result of some experiments made on a 
ship of the Russian navy, at Cronstadt, _ 
with the guard, plate for correcting the 
errors of the inariner’s compass needle 
from the local attraction of the ship’s 
guns and other iron stores; and the Pe 
Russian government, in consequence, ae 
have given orders for all’their ships to | 
be furnished with correeting compass | 
plates, similar to those now fitting up i . 
tor the ships of our navy, and many of r 
our merchant ships. i | 

SWISS CANTONS. ' 

At a late meeting of the students i 
theology, the Bishop of Basle delivered 
an exhortation to the pupils of the 
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In the course of his patriotic address 
he took occasion to enlarge on “ the 
“ benefits resulting to society, from 


New Music and the Drama. 








a (Dec, 
banishing the system of making 
lytes in religious matters, Prose 
cover of education.” the 















Tre Ninth Number of ‘ Irish Melodies,” 
words by T. Moore, Esq., accompaniments, 
Sc. by H. R. Bishop. Power. 

F@NHIS number is quite equal to any 

of its predecessors, both in the 

spirit of the poetry and the taste Mr. 
Bishop has displayed in the adaptation. 
*© Quick, we live but a second,” is in the 
best anacreontic style. “ Fairest put 
on awhile,” as a Duetto; and “ Sing, 
sing, music was given,” as a trio (for 
two trebles and a bass) are very pleasing 
arrangements for the domestic musical 
circle. Some of the accompaniments 
of these national airs have no great 
claim to originality, though in every in- 
stance Mr. Bishop has shewn his usual 
judgment in the transformation. 

Jouraal Hebdonedaire, 26 Nos. in 1 Vol. 25s. 

Boosey and Co. 

We consider this work asa little trea- 
sure to our musical friends, both as 
cheap and classical. It contains a se- 
lection of the best French vaudevilles 
and canzonettes, by Ledesma and Pian- 
tadina ; two first-rate composers, whose 
names are unfortunately but little known 
in this country (though we. have occa- 
sionally met with a MS, in the higher 
circle of our acquaintance, which has 
been much prized): it also contains a 
number of waltzes and marches, by the 
best German composers. The work 
might perhaps be considered of too light 
& nature, were not that character amply 
redeemed by several airs of Beethoven 
and Wollank, and a magnificent chorale 
by Kuhlaw. 

A Selection of Sacred Music, Nos. 61, 62, 
63, 61. Latrobe. 1s. 6d. each. Birchall 
and Co, 

The musical world are much indebted 
to Messrs. Novello and Latrobe for in- 
troducing to their acquaintance some of 
the finest continental church composers, 
whose names probably we should never 
have Known were it not for the works 
before us. Though Mr. L. has proceeded 
as far as the 64th No., we do not per- 
celve any diminution of his energies. 
The Selection of the last four Numbers 
Is uniormly good, and contains pieces 
by Haydn, Graun, Durante, Borri, Gaens- 
bacher, Hasse, and Serini. 

We give the preference toa chorus 


NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


<i 


and solos by Gaensbacher, a furue by 
Graun (English words), and a * 
in Medio,” by Serini, which is very et 
lar in style to Leonardi da Vinci's ae 
brated air, to which Mr, Bishop is under 
some obligations. 


Child of the Sun,” scena with a bass yoier 
B. G, Gibsone. Boosey and Clementi. 
In the composition before us the ay. 

thor has followed the German model, 
which is all the rage at the present day— 
that of rendering the orchestral accoy. 
paniments a prominent feature, ‘There 
is a considerable portion of originality 
in the allegro movement, and the recitz. 
tive is very spirited, though the accon. 
paniment of the latter part is rather 
unconnected. But judging of this con. 
position as the work of a young cou- 
poser, it contains sufficient merit to sive 
promise of his becoming one of our best 
orchestral composers. 

‘© Variations on the Yager Chorus.” Kali- 

brenner. 3s. Clementi and Co. 
Very brilliant and not too difficult; 
we should give the preference to the 
third and fifth (adagio) variations: the 
short introductory movement which pre- 
cedes the subject is very simple, but 

produces an excelleut effect. 

‘© Variations on the Yager Chorus.” CM. 

Weber. 2s. Gi. Goulding. | 

These variations are so unlike what 
we have seen of Mr. Weber's piano 
forte compositions, that we should be 
almost inclined from the internal ev 
dence to doubt the fact of that gentle- 
man having written them, were It - 
for the respectability of the house. *™ 
are easier than Kalkbrenner’s, but 
cidedly inferior. 

Fantasie for the Pianoforte, age 
duced Rossini’s admired Prayer ™ Zelmurts 
with Flute Accompaniments. Pio Cianclet- 
tini. 4s. Chappell. on The 
A most beautiful composition. 

flute (though professedly ad ae) * 

firmly arranged, and carries on 4 = a 

of conversation with the = 

which is well managed. There are he 
very peculiar and fine harmonies in 

introduction. d 

Le Carillon de Village, Pianoforte and Flu? 

Latour. 4s. Chappell and Co Pe 
Very brilliant and not difficult an 
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pianoforte and flute tuke the variations 
iternately, and are of equal difficulty : 
the introduction 1s rather heavy, and the 


etur'n to the tonic in the fourth bar of 


the tema should not have taken place 

till the beginning of the tifth. The flute 

bar lays well under the hand. 

German Air with Variations. Sam, Webb. 

Ys, Gd. Clementi. 

Introduction and Rondo. $B. Blythe. 
Bac. Oxon. 1s. Goulding, 

fir from Der Frieschiitz, as a Rondo, Mad 

, dison. ls. 6d. Williams. 

We have placed these airs as they 
stand in our estimation. Mr. Webb is 
so fur the superior, that it perhaps should 
not have been placed in the group, but 


they are all pleasing. 


Mus. 


Select Airs from the Frieschiitz. 48. Bru- 
guier. 4s. Goulding. 
Duet from Pietro [Eremita. 8S. Webb. 


os. Chappell. 
Overture Der Frieschiitz. Burrowes. 4s. 
Clemenii. 

Sect dirs from Frieschiitz. Book I. Bur- 

rowes. 48. Clementi. 

These are all pleasing arrangements, 
and adapted to improve the taste of the 
rising generation. 

Overture to the Frieschiitz for Piano url, 
Harp, Flute, and Violoncello. By Bochsa. 
This is the most effective arrange- 

ment of the overture we have yet seen, 

The pianoforte is principal, but the ef- 

fects are skilfully divided. The harp is 

‘ess prominent than we are accustomed 

to see it in Mr. Bochsa’s compositions. 

Favourite dirs from Ricciardo and Zoraide, 
for Harp, Pianoforte, Flute and Violon- 
cello, By N.C. Bochsa. 10s. Gd. Chap- 
pell and Co. 

Very sweetly arranged. 

“aaracteristic Duet for the Pianoforte, with 
Accompaniment for a Harp, by N.C. Boch- 
sa, in which is introduced “ Charlie is 
my Darling.” 6s. Goulding. 

_ Mr. Bochsa scarcely seems to have 

known his own mind in this production ; 

he calls the harp an accompaniment ; 
and in the first movement it is a mere 
shadow of one; but he has given the 
theme and one variation to it completely 
obligato. It is altogether a strange 

piece: the first movement is quite in a 

dramatic style, but it wants variety, and 

's too long by one half. 


~, 





DRURY-LANE. 
oe as this theatre was in commencing, 
of une — its winter operations, the results 

uwlusual deliberation appear to have been 
more conspicuous in the parade of splen- 
dour, than in taste or judgment. The ex- 
pensive pageant of The Flying Courser, not- 
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withstanding its beautiful scenery and gor- 
geous troop of cavalry, has had but a verv 
short, and, to all appearance, unprofitable 
career; and the more than “ thrice-told 
tale,” Der Freischiitz, which was performed 
here, for the first time, on Wednesday the 


10th, though somewhat more meritorious (if 


the term merit ought indeed, at all, to be up 
plied to melodramatic things of this sort ata 
national theatre) ; yet, coming in at tie lag- 
end, as it were, for the gleaning rather than 
the harvest of wonder-gazing curiosity, it lias 
but inditferently atoned tor the disappointed 
expectations of the preceding show. Dra- 
matic amphibii of this kind are, in fact, below 
the analysis of criticisin ; and, reserving our 


censorship for more classical novelties, if 


any such should happen to be presented for 
our notice, we shall satisfy ourselves, on 
this occasion, with merely observing, that 
the Drury-lane version of this German 
monstrosity has one pre-eminence over a!l 
its predecessors,—namely, that it preserves 
more entirely (though not, as professed in 
the advertisements, absolutely so) the ori- 
ginal music,—which constitutes, afterall, the 
only genuine charm of the performance, 
Even from this, however, there was a con- 
siderable drawback, in the change of the 
key in which some of the songs were set, 
in order to accommedate them to the voice 
of Mr. Horn, to whom they were assigned. 
This transposition (as might be expected) 
proved but a lame expedient. It was im- 
possible for any auditor, who has a spark of 
music in his soul, to be Midas-cared enough 
not to perceive, that the pitch was out of 
unison with the character of ihe composi- 
tion. It is but justice, also, to the adaptor 
of the piece (Mr. Soane), to say, that, 
though he marred the catastrophe even to 
unintelligible confusion, he contrived to 
throw a degree of human interest into one, 
at least, of the scenes of this goblim extrava- 
ganza. ‘The struggle between the demoniac 
remorse and repentant sympathy of Caspar, 
and the double visitation of the demon 
crossing his way, first, as he is preparing to 
kneel in prayer, and again, as he is attempt- 
ing to depart and join the penitent hymn in 
the sanctuary, are well imagined; and, in 
the hands of a genuine actor, might have 
produced a very powerful effect : but these 
are not conceptions to be entrusted to the 
execution of a mere singer ; and though Mr. 
Horn did more than from him we should 
have expected, it was lamentably below 
what the situation required. It was & 
passage for Kean, in the day of his best 
energies. 
The best accessions to the strength of the 
company, yet exhibited, are, Miss GRAD- 
DON, from the Edinburgh Theatre, who has 
sung, with considerable eclat. the characters 
of Susanna, in “ The Marriage of Figaro, 
and of Linda,—for so now 15 called the 
heroine of the goblinism we have been 
describing; we wish we could say, she 
has acted them also: and Mrs. YaTes 
3M 2 ‘formerly 
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formerly Miss Brunton), who has played, 
in a very pleasing and lady-like style, Vio- 
lante in ** The Wonder,” and Miss Hard- 
castle, in Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.”” The latter is indeed a very delight- 
ful little actress, who knows how to do 
justice to highly comic situation, without 
trespassing on the delicacy of sex; and who 
has the rare merit of seeming to have stu- 
died nature more than the school. We 
never witnessed, even in real life, more 
natural emotion than she assumed as Vio- 
lante, in that scene with Don Felix, in which 
the embarrassment of her seeret, which 
friendship forbids her to betray, and his 
jealous reproaches, produce those tears 
which subdue, at once, ber own affected 
indifferenc>, and the angry suspicions and 
resolution of her lover. 

Little has, as yet, been attempted here, in 
the line of the genuine drama. Mr. Mac- 
ready (upon the new system, it seems, of 
temporary engagements and high premiums 
by the night) has again appeared in Macbeth. 
But, inimitable as this performeris, in several 
characters of no subordinate description, 
the sublime and high heroic of Shakspeare 
is evidently not his forte; and the aspiring 
and tyrannical, but conscience -haunted, 
Thane, is one of his feeblest delineations. 
He has played, also, Leontes in “* The Win- 
ter’s Tale ;”’ his representation of the last 
scene of which, where the social emotions 
have their scope, is one of the finest pieces 
of acting on the stage. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE 

has presented us with two very acceptable 
novelties,—a successful adaptation of one of 
the racy comedies of the olden time—Row- 
ley’s ‘* City Wonder, or a Woman never 
Vexed ;” or, as it is new-baptised, ‘ Wo- 
man never Vexed, or the Widow of 
Cornhill ;”’ and a new actress, Mrs. Sto- 
MAN, Who,—though by no means equal in 
physical power and energy to Miss O’ Neill, 
is not very much behind her in the natural 
expression of more tender pathos. 

The former of these was produced for 
the first time on Lord Mayor’s day, and 
concluded with a Lord Mayor's pageant of 
the old time, as in took place in the year 
1444, and a royal and civie assemblage at 
Guildhall. It is strongly marked with the 
merits, and alloyed with some of the usual 
defects, of the dramas of the age of Eliza- 
beth:—passages of great poetical beauty, 
with some of daring hyperbole; striking 
contrasts of character, with what must now 
appear as quaint, and occasionally over- 
strained, peculiarities of humour and of 
phrase ; and sudden vicissitudes of fortune, 
With passions and emotions which border, 
occasionally, on the province of tragedy, 
mingled with a considerable portion of the 
ludicrous and droll. Like most of the old 
comic and mixed dramas (not excepting 
even those of Shakspeare), it has one essen- 
tial improbability on which the main action 
hinges ; but grant to the poet (as you do to 








wee (Dee. 
the algebraist) this assumed datum 
the results are natural enough. Thy and 
speare makes no scruple of supposin — 
a young lady do but disguise Sa re 
apparel, neither her father nor her mh 
know her, even in the most familia ime 
course ; * and Rowley would have us belies 
thatarich and handsome widow could me 
open love to a pennyless profligate ang 
gamester m the street,—that, for her ‘ou! 
sake, she ‘may have something to vex = 
in the ruin she expects from his extrays, 
ganee. As for her disappointment, mn the 
result, as the character of the runagate i 
delineated, it is natural enough. The yi, 
tile spirit, who was a dicer and reveller jy 
his desperate poverty, might be sobered by 
the sudden possession of wealth, and js 
concomitant and solid comforts. The play, 
upon the whole, bating the heavy, and at 
once negligent and artificial monotony of 
Young, in the relentless and afterwanis 
ruined old merchant, Foster, was well acted 
Miss Chester, in the cheerful archness of 
the widow, and Miss Lacy, in Mrs, Fo. 
ter, the termagant wife of the old mer. 
chant, were equally happy. The latter we 
never knew to act so well. And (. 
Kemble (frequently as admirable in comedy 
as he is sometimes lamentable in tragedy), 
performed Stephen Foster in his very best 
style. ‘The piece was perfectly and deserved- 
ly successful. 

With respect to Mrs. Sloman, she has 
played three characters, — Belvidera, in 
*“ Venice Preserved; Mrs. Haller, in 
“ The Stranger ;’’ and Isabella, in “ The 
Fatal Marriage :”’ and although, from the 
apparent consciousness of comparative def- 
ciency of physical power, she has judicious 
given to some of the scenes and passages of 
each a comparative under-tone; yet the 
expressive sweetness of her voice, and the 
clearness of her enunciation, together with 
the general correctness of her concepto, 
render her a very valuable acquisition in the 
present state of the tragic dramatic Cols: 
and it is evident that she is winning he 
way to deserved popularity. 

THE HAYMARKET 
closed a rather protracted season on _ 
the 15th, with considerably more — 
than it commenced. We have ha d 
the genuine drama of late, and the were 
ance has seemed to justify the opinion, 
the taste of the town is not so depraved : 
its dramatic taste, as the advocates —. 
and pageantry would have us be a 
Among the novelties of this latter yh 
the season, Mr. HAMBLIN has — ¥ 
cessively, Hamlet, Rob Roy, Joseph — 
Falkland, and Captain Irwin. He has " " 
merit,—a good figure, and a countenane 7 
pable of considerable expression ; and appew’s 
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but he has the misfortune of a husky 
if voice, the ill effect of which 
he aggravates. DY that species of yey 
inspiration called the tragedy ase, la by 
the measured formality of an over-pompous 
Mrs. HamMbuin has also made 
. . cry’ cemmta 99 
wance as Julia, in “ The Rivals, 
vies Woburn, in “ Every One has his 
Fyult,” &e. In the latter, especially. she 
chewed herself to have respectable qualifi- 
cations for the line of genteel sentimental 
comedy. ‘That best pattern of natural act- 
‘az, in characters of rustic archness and 
ample naiveté, Miss Kelly, has also re- 
peared, though not always in the parts 
most suited to her talent. In Charlotte, for 
example, in * The Hypocrite,” admirable 
as her acting is, She wants the easy fa- 
shionable elegance which constitutes an 
essential part of the charm of the cha- 
racter. A Miss GroRGE has also made 
a very successful début here as Susanna, in 
“The Marriage of Figaro,’ and has repeated 
the favourable impression she made, as a 
vocalist, on that occasion, successively in 
Polly, in “ The Beggar’s Opera,” and in 
Rosina, in the musical afterpiece of that 
name. Her voice is sweet and flexible ; 
and her musical proficiency, though not 
equal to that of some of our prime favour- 
ites, is, apparently, not inconsiderable ; and 
she has the good taste not to pretend to 
brilliancy and display, beyond her endow- 
ments. ‘The most finished and beautiful of 
all her efforts was the echo song, not very 
consistently introduced into the character of 
Rosina. She gave the echo notes in a sort 
of musical ventriloquy, which had an effect 
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we do not remember ever to have heard 
surpassed. Her principal deficiency as a 
singer appears to be in power and volume, 
as it Is called; which would, probably, be 
felt still more at the larger theatres. ° But 
she should remember, that an operatical 
performer should not only sing, but act - 
and that, especially as her speaking-voice is 
pleasing, and her enunciation distinct and 
clear, she ought, in justice to herself, her 
author, and her audience, not to give the 
dialogue of her parts with such pointless 
negligence, as if she thought the words and 
sentences of the scene were nothing more 
than a highway-path, that was to be hurried 
over in her way to the airs and songs. 
MINOR THEATRES. 

It would be unjust, in this instance, to 
pass, in silence, the ADELPHI and Surry 
‘Theatres : since the latter has produced, in 
fact, the best contrived, and,which may appear 
extraordinary, the best acted version of the 
eternal Der Frieschiitz yet exhibited; and 
the former, in Valmondi, has not only shewn 
that we can manage a scene of goblin ter- 
rors without German assistance, but that, 
even in so comparatively a contracted 
sphere, the illusions of scenic trick and 
magic can be as well kept up, and a long 
and imposing procession (we allude parti- 
cularly to an auto de fé presented there) 
‘an be even more completely arranged and 
managed, especially in uninterrupted con- 
tinuity, than we have yet seen accomplished 
at either of the larger houses. It is time 
these melo-dramatic raree-shows were left 
to their proper sphere ; and that our national 
theatres returned to the legitimate drama. 





NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 





Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early Notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit Copies before the 18th of the Month. 
—__ 


FENITE publications of this month pre- 
sent little, either in literature or 
science, to furnish matter for an interesting 
article of preliminary criticism. Philosophy 
Slumbers, and the Muse is mute; and His- 
tory boasts not of her instructive voluincs. 
The Novelists alone are garrulous ; and, 
even they, are not afiluent in the treasures 
of amusive excitement. If the press, how- 
ae be idle, or employ itself only upon 
trifies, neither the fault nor the repose is 
“taal rhe time of periodical expectation 
'S arrived; our columns must have their 
Wonted fullness; and the labour of research 
. hot the less because there is little to be 
ll oo Satisfy ourselves, and 
Satisfy our seniien wl mor — mi 
f the place S, Dy using what there Is. 
meinoir und Ba polite literature, and of 
cng ant ne, lOsTaphy, be supplied by mere 

and chit-chat (for it scarcely amounts 


fyve ’ Dane j 
n to anecdote) about Lord Byron, we 


must gossip about him too: on what every 
body is talking, we must not be silent. 
Conversations of Lord Byron ; noted dur- 
ing a Resuence with his Lordship at Pisa, wm 
the years 1821 and 1822, by Thomas Medwin, 
Esq. of the Light Dragoons, Author of 
“ Ahasuerus the Wanderer,” large Sro.—lf 
we regret, in some degree, the suppression 
of the autobiography of Lord Byron, and 
call, rather, in question the right of abso- 
lutely destroying, how proper soever it 
might have been fora while to withhold, the 
memoirs which so extraordinary a man had 
thought fit to prepare of himself, we can by 
no means approve of the present attempt 
to supply the avidity and amuse tie curo- 
sity which that suppression has left unsa- 
tisfied. It is not every man, even of trans- 
cendant abilities, whose conversations de- 
serve, or are fit, to be recorded, or the 
record of which will furnish a tolerable 


picture of his mind ; stil] Jess is every intl 
| mate 
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mate companion qualified to make such 
record. The dull self-sufficiency of Bos- 
well, indeed, could make an amusive 
and interesting book of the sayings of Dr. 
Johnson; and perhaps that very dulness 
and self-sufficiency were among the causes 
why it was made so well: for Johnson 
was a pregnant, but deliberate sentence- 
maker; a man of pith and phrase, not of 
rambling and loquacious vivacity. He was 
always on his tripos, delivering oracles ; 
and what he spoke always appeared, at 
jeast, to be the result of settled thought, 
10t of the ephemeral humour of the moment. 
{t had generally passion and prejudice 
mough ; but the passion was phlegmatic, 
‘ot volatile, and the prejudice was syste- 
matic and coherent. His opinions were 
not, here and there and every where, fixed to 
no object, and of no certain colour; nor, 
egotist as he was in the appreciation of his 
own dogmas, were himself and his writings 
his own eternal theme. He spoke in print, 
in sentences already revised; and his con- 
versations, if such they may be called, 
needed neither selection nor arrangement ; 
all that was requisite was a sort of short- 
hand writer at his elbow, with a pencil and 
note-book in his pocket ; and volumes were 
soon collected, With which, however falla- 
cious in axiom, and illiberal in sentiment, 
moral decency was never in danger of 
being shocked, or the imagination conta- 
minated by libertine confessions and licen- 
tious anecdote. But it is not every man, 
even, of equal or superior genius, who talks 
like Dr. Johnson ; and the picture of whose 
mind could, therefore, be preserved in the 
Jfac-similies of a Boswell. What of the 
character or opinions, for example, could 
thus have been known of such a man 
as John Horne Tooke?—whose habit 
it was frequently to talk, not to reveal, but 
to hide his opinions ; to effect by loquacity, 
what others endeavour to obtain by silence, 
and to conceal his sentiments in such a 
throng of opposite paredoxes, that it was im- 
possible for the listener to separate the real 
from the assumed. But others there are, 
and not a few (and we suspect Lord Byron 
to have been occasionally of the number), 
who converse, neither for the purpose of re- 
vealing nor disguising their opinions ; neither 
for the purpose of information nor of delu- 
sion ; but for the sake of the recreation of 
conversing,—to give wings to the hour, 
and conviviality to the board, and to Say 
whatever may be uppermost or amusing. 
Conversations like these are often the most 
pleasurable for the time ; but they, most 
assuredly, are neither the most profitable, 
nor _the most interesting to posterity. 
Habits of this description have an in- 
evitable tendency to render us but little 
attentive to fidelity of statement, even in 
anecdote and narration. Imagination (or 
the fancy rather and humour of the moment, ) 
mingles with every idea that suggests itself, 
and every incident that recurs ; till the mind 
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itself, looking to no results, perro. 
how much, that is passing across j IVES ng 
of memory, and what of mere 8 . : 
embellishment ; while not unfrequent 
mere occurrence of a rhetorical V the 
, Pure 
well-turned sentence, a striking ra 
or an epigrammatie point, supersede» 
once all attention to veracity en ; 
consciousness of deviation. Such lesan 
pect, at best, are many of the cette 
before us. Supposing, even, that Co 
tain Medwin had the rare accuracy oj me 
mory, by which, without the Assistance ¢ 
the short-hand writer, such CONVersations 
as those of Lord Byron could be faith. 
fully recorded ;—supposing even that be 
had himself no portion of that habitude 
from which few are entirely exempt, of 
listening at the same time to his own im. 
ginations and the conversation Which 
Others are addressing to him, and being 
afterwards incapable of separating the oy 
from the other ;*—certain, at any rate, it 
appears to be, whether the deviations be in 
the record, or in the conversations then. 
selves, that all, that is here set down, is not 
true in fact, any more than all, that is 
opinion, is worthy to be inserted among the 
canons of criticism. Many of the circun- 
stances relative to the conduct of Mr. Mw. 
ray, for example, have been clearly refuted 
by the deliberate evidence of Lord Byron's 
own letters, in a little pamphlet (Notes on 
Captain Medwin’s Conversations of Lord 
Byron) which has been widely circulated; 
and our veneration for Shakespeare and 
Milton will not be much shaken by even 
Lord Byron’s adjudication, whether after is 
first, second, third, or fourth bottle (for, he's 
made to tell us he was a four-bottle man, 
or after his pint of gin (which, he is also made 
to tell us, is the genuine draught of inspi- 
tion), that the former, as “ an actor, knew 
all the tricks of the trade, yet had but little fame 
in his day ;” that “ few of what are called 
Shakespeare’s playsare exclusively so!” tha 
“at this distance of time, so many works 
of that period being lost, we cannot stp 
rate what really is, from what 1s not, his 
own ;”’+ that “ many of his Comedies ai? 
insufferable to read, much more to St; 
that “‘ one can hardly find ten lines toge- 
ther without some gross violation ol a 
decency,” &c. or by his speaking with — 
more respect of the Paradise Lost, ¢ os 
other, and yet afterwards feeling humse® 


° . ° any way 
“too happy in being coupled im ae 


eel 


evri 


. uaar : } se who 0 
® The proportion is not small of those magi" 


listen to any thing else but ther oot ee 
tions; who hear, while others are County iin, 
them, only the stiggestions of a Ss with the 
sessions, and yet repeat them afierwaids been 
same undoubting confidence, 
really the facts and sentimen!s gi cone 
livered to them. So much for the Bed comver’® 
dence that is to be given to recorde 
tions! ; ; » this) 
+ We might ask (as a.sufficient answer pers i 
how much we can find in the works ing {abt 
are not lost, that could be suspected ¢ 
speare’s ? 
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h Milton,” and wishing that his critics 
- “a find any points of comparison he- 
on ‘» them.” In short, judging from this 
oe and from other circumstances also, 
might almost be doubted whether Lord 
pyron, great and wonderful genius as he 
was, could be said, on many of the subjects 
he spoke and wrote about, to have any opi- 
pions at all; whether what are called so, 
were not frequently mere humours—whence 
cheir frequent contradictions and iconsis- 
wenciess Even his love of liberty, ardent 
and vehement as it was, appears to have 
yeen more a sentiment than a_princi- 
ple—the restlessness of an impetuous, 
aspiring, and dissatisfied spirit, than a clear 
considerate estimate of the nature and 
value of human rights. Witness some of 
his conversations with Colonel Stanhope in 
Greece, and his hostility to the liberty of 
the press. The avowed aristocracy of 
is temper considered, and the egotism of 
his personal feelings, it may even be doubt- 
ed, after all, if the species of popular com- 
motion his threatful prophecies were per- 
petually pointing at, had really taken place, 
whether, after sounding himself the tocsin, 
he might not ultimately have been found in 
the camp of the olligarcks. But this re- 
lection properly belongs to another and 
more valuable document, of which here- 
after. For the publication of the ** Conver- 
sations’ before us, we confess ourselves at 
a loss to find any other motive than that of 
making up a book which was sure to sell ; 
uuless it be the egotistical habit of gossip- 
ingand tittle tattling, whether with tongue 
or pen, about whomsoever, or whatsoever 
has a name or a fashion in the world. 

Certain it is, that the reputation of 
Lord Byron, either moral or intellectual, 
has nothing to gain from these conversa- 
uous; nor have they even so many points 
or flashes of redeeming brillianey, as we 
should have expected. Several of the 
habits, they reveal, are at least degrading ; 
some of the confessions not a little revolting ; 
and many of the opinions (respecting the 
‘ex In particular), to us disgusting. And as 
upon the whole they place the most potent 
“enius, and greatest poet of his age upon a 
ower, rather than a higher, grade, it would 
have been wiser and kinder to have left 
" to make our estimate of him from his 
Works, than to have called in the aid of the 

Conversations.” 


oy. Tn ate " . 
Re { oll ( flons of the Life of Lord Byron, 


Jrom the year 1808 to the end of 1SI4; exhi- 


viling his early Character and Opinions, de- 
faing the Progress of his Literary Career, 
and tneluding various unpublished passages 
— " a Taken from authentic Docu- 
the ag ue Possession of the Author. hy 
prefixed 5 7 Dallas, Esq. To which is 
Inidine to a ccount of the Circumstances 
Genes 9 thc suppression of Lord Byron's 

respondence with the Author, and his 
a £0 his Mother, lately announced for 
imOication, Here is title-page enough, or 
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the deuce is in it; and enough have we 
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also of the prefixed account, &e, 
seven pages prosed through in the preli- 
minary statement on the hardship of pre- 
venting a book-maker from publishing the 
private and confidential correspondence of 
a celebrated character, as soon as the breath 
was out of his body, without consulting the 
feelings of friends or relations, whose 
names and circumstances must inevitably, 
in a certain degree, be implicated in the 
proposed disclosures. We know not what 
impression this tedious tale may make upon 
Others ; but it has by no means disposed us 
to dissent from the proposition of the exe- 
cutor, Mr. Hobhouse, that no man of he- 
nour and feeling could for a moment enter- 
tain such an idea. To the “ Recollec- 
tions,” however, we have no such objec- 
tion: could they be relieved from the 
heavy sermonizing egotism which swells 
the bulk without augmenting the informa- 
tion ; an interesting volume of about one- 
third or fourth of the present bulk might 
be made from them, which might assist, in 
some degree, in elucidating the character, 
and the history of the progress of the 
character, which the disgusting ** Conver- 
sations,” if they have not discoloured, 
lave, at least, almost exclusively, placed in 
the most unfavourable point of view. 
Even Mr. Dallas’s work, indeed, is no 
unqualified panegyric ; nor does it attempt 
to extenuate, either the moral defects, or 
the capricious passions and humours of 
the illustrious poet; but it traces them, 
judiciously, to the original source in the 
isolation of his childhood and early youth 
from the domestic endearments of relative 
association and intercourse ; and, through 
their. progressive development by the in- 
toxicating influence of flattery and adula- 
tion. It is curious that with respect to 
the critical judgements in particular (favour- 
able or sarcastic) of his Lordship, in this 
work, which we were looking for, but 
which had not issued from the press, while 
we were writing the preceding article, Mr. 
Dalles should have taken essentiaiiy the 
same view that we have done ; é. e. that 
they were the language of his humours not 
of-his opinions. . 

‘ It is impossible,’ says he, ** not to 
perceive that his feelings rather than his 
judgment guided his pen ; and, sometimes 
‘he seems indifferent whether it should con- 
vey praise or blame.” oe kt ; 

Mr. D. gives some curious instances of 
this from the variations in the different cO- 
pies of “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.”’ Thus, among other instances, 
in the first copy Smyth is one of the dis- 
gracers of * hoary Granta, and the re- 
deeming honour is ascribed alone to Hodg- 


son. But 
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‘© Tho’ printer's condescend the press to soil z 
With odes by Smyth, and epic songs by Hoyle. 
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But before it went to the press the stigma 

of dulness was removed from the brow of 

Smyth, and he becomes half sharer in the 

redeeming glory of the vandal university. 

** Tho’ orinters condescend the press to soil 


With rhyme by Hoare, and epic blank by Hoyle.” 


S» sunk in dulness, and so lost in shame 
That Smyth and Hodgson scaice redeem thy 
fame.*’ 

But as a still more striking instance of 
this caprice of splenetic humour, which 
renders satiric criticism something worse 
than mockery, before Lord Carlisle offend- 
ed him he was the very Apollo of the 
peerage : 

** On one alone Apollo deigns to smile 

And crowns a new Rescomimon in Carlisle.” 

- But after the resentment of the satirist 
was excited, the case was entirely reversed 
—Apollo and the Muse 

“ No more will clear with renovating smile 

The paralytic puling of Carlisle ,?— 
and he is recommended, at the end of a 
long tirade of contemptuous ridicule for his 
pulings from “ puny boyhood” to “ grey 
hairs,’ to case his volumes in congenial 
calf: 
** Yes! doff that covering where morocco shines, 
Aid hanga calf skinon those recreant lrnes.”’ 

But let any man well read in the poetry 
of the age, and who has a taste and judg- 
ment of his own, read the whole poem ; and, 
admirable as it is in wit and pungency of 
satire, ask himself seriously whether praise 
and censure are not alike scattered through 
the whole as spleen ? partiality, or the hu- 
mour of the hour, might dictate, frequently 
without the least regard to the merits or 
demerits of the parties. But we must take 
our leave of Mr. Dallas’s ‘* Recollections,” 
by acknowledging, that though in bulk it is 
but a book-making sort of concern, the rea- 
der who knows how to pick his way, through 
publications of this description, may gather 
information and amusement from it, to re- 
ward his pains. 

Greece, in 1823 and 1824; being a series 
of Letters and other Documents on the Greek 
Revolution, written during a Visit to that 
Country. By the Hon. Col. Leicester Stan- 
hope, &c. 8vo., is a publication of much 
more sterling value, and entitled to a much 
larger portion of attention than we could 
have found space to have given to it, even 
if we had allotted to it the whole of our 
literary proémium. Its contents are docu- 
ments and materials towards a very impor- 
tant part of a very important history; and 
reflect the highest honour not only upon 
the writer but upon the Greek Committee, 
whose very active and very enlightened 
agent he was; and to whom the letters 
that form the principal part of these con- 
tents were addressed. They hold out very 
promising and gratifying prospects of the 
ultimate issue of that glorious struggle in 
which the redemption and the future fate 
of “that birth-place of all-existing mind,” 
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that country of earliest and Ue 
admiration depends. The interes 
work is not, however, of a mere ¢ Of th 
description, and we lay it, therefirs 
for the present, in the Storehouse of 

materials, from which we have it ; 

templation to prepare for our vt hp 

different and much more comprehen 
supplement to our present volume a 
those with which the preceding hall ye 
collections have usually been closed.’ 

The Scrap-Book, Vol. IT, by Ja 
M‘Diarmid, is justly described in tie tit. 
page, “ A Collection of Amusing and spi, 
ing Pieces in Prose and Verse.” Thy 
are exclusively selected from modem qj, 
thors, and exhibit a sutficient extent 
variety to be alluring to those readers why 
prefer light reading, of this description, ty 
the trouble of selecting, for themselves, from 
more voluminous compositions. — The oy. 
ginal contributions, by the Editor, are po 
inferior to the selections. 

We recommend to the particular atten. 
tion of our readers, a small closely-printed 
tract, entitled, Swmmary of the Report of a 
Select Committee, appointed to inquire into the 
causes which have led to the extensive dey. 
ciation or reduction of the Remuneration fir 
Labour in Great Britain, and the extreme pr 
vation and calamitous distress consequent 
thereon. We know not a subject, whieh 
demands a more prompt and effective con- 
sideration, either from the philanthropist or 
the politician. As nothing can be mor 
demonstrable than the concluding axiom of 
this summary, “ That labour, and labour 
alone, constitutes the only real wealth of 3 
nation ; and nothing can be more clear than 
that, as long as the artizans and labourer 
of the country produce the same quantity 
of commodity, the nation is just as nich, 
valuing the total produce of the soil at 
240,000,000 of farthings, as it is valuing 
at £24),000,000:” so it is, as undoubtedly 
an imperative duty, for those who enjoy the 
advantages of that labour, to take care thi! 
the labourers have their proper remunct- 
tion, calculated, not by the denomination ¢ 
money, but by reference to the re 
the produce of their labour requisite 
their healthful and comfortable suppor. 

James Forbes, a Tale founded on Facts 
1 vol. 8v0.—This little unpretending ee 
is apparently designed and well -— * 
for the instruction of the youth leaving ™ 
school-desk for that of the counting-hovs 
and endeavours to point out the os 
incurred by the too presumptuous 2 
of capabilities to resist the ay 
which, at that particular period of ‘rious 
round us. It is, therefore, of a tf om 
character, though untainted by fans aay 
or bigotry. The incidents are of aac 4 
occurrence ; and we think the author, r 
have dwelt more on one of fe pe ~ 
causes of the melancholy catastrophe - 
tale—and pointed out to parents ah 


the dangerous tendency of a Pee egnalt 
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indulged without any evil inten- 
ong n itating the different hand-writings 
: ich come before them. ~~ 
Of The Con fessions of a Gamester, a simi- 
ar volume, and not improbably from the 
same pen, we cannot speak quite so favour- 
ably. It appears to us in the light of a 
: sophism, calculated to produce 
the directly opposite effects from those de- 
signed. It traces the progress of the sup- 
nosed confessionist through all the vices 
and all the vicissitudes connected with the 


wh 


» caming table, till it places him in a state of 


opulence, Which he enjoys to his eightieth 
year. Anexample of prosperous atrocity, 
to which we conceive the editorial post- 
script, OF additional chapter, describing the 
miserably remorseful, but impenitent, death- 
bed of the successful reprobate, with all the 
dilation of sermonising commentary, can 
operate but as a very feeble antidote. To 
the reader who has a due sense either of 
religious or moral principle, this addition is 
perfectly unnecessary. To him who is des- 
titute of both, it will be subject only of scoff 
and ridicule. 

Friendship’s Offering ; or the Annual Re- 
membrancer: a Christmas Present, or New- 
Year's Gift for 1825,—is one of those pretty 
literary toys which have come into fashion 
by imitation of the French; and though in 
the external case, or toy part of the present, 
we may not yet quite equal them, in the 
interior, both in taste and utility of literary 
selection, and in the beauty of picturesque 
embellishment, we leave them far behind. 
The new-year’s gift before us is all, and 
more than all, that from the nature of the 
thing could be looked for. The engravings 
and vignettes, twenty-six in number, are all 
of them prettily, and some of them very 
beautifully executed ; and when we mention 
among the artists who have contributed the 
orginal designs, the names of Stothard and 
Westall, and add that two of the other 
plates are copied from fine pictures by 
Murillo and Sir Joshua Reynolds, no more 
need be said upon this subject. Topo- 
graphical notices accompany the views of 
Constantinople, St. Petersburgh, Berne, 
and Naples ; and literary contributions are 
added from the pens of Mrs. Opie and Miss 
Edgeworth ; together with no scanty por- 
tion of pretty poetry. The articles of this 
description furnished by L. E. L. (the Jm- 
jrovsatrice/) are entitled to a more distin- 
sulshing epithet, and would not disgrace 
even the most classical selection of Engiish 
a We would hint to this lady (for 
sie Is as worthy of the friendly suggestions 
of criticism as many of those who lay claim 
‘0 more voluminous reputation), that blank 
verse admits not either imperfect lines of 
the licentious Alexandrine ; and in fact re- 
dures more attention to the perfectress of 
its rhythmus than compositions that call in 

e aid of rhyme. 

“Wane ny Souvenrr, or Cabinet of Poetry 

M omance ; edited by Alaric A. Watts, 

“MONTHLY Mac. No, 403, 
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is another of those elegant intellectual toys, 
as they may be called, designed for a Christ- 
mas, New-year’s, or anniversary gift, which 
we are glad to see superseding in some 
degree the mere toys and trinkets which 
used alone to be devoted to such services. 
It pretends not to that species of informa- 
tion which, by the graver sort of censors, is 
exclusively considered as useful ; but inthat 
species of utility which consists in minister- 
ing to mental recreation, and the gratifica- 
tion of taste and sentiment, it may be said 
to abound to the extent of its necessary 
limits. The engravings by Heath, Baker, 
&c., from drawings by Fielding, Nash, 
Brockedon, Corbould, &c., are very beauti- 
ful, and the printing and getting-up alto- 
gether in a style of elegance commensurate 
both with these embellishments and with 
the literature they accompany. Of this we 
need only mention the names of Campbell, 
Montgomery, Maturin, Bowles, Byron, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Opie, and L. E. L., the 
Improvisatrice, as amung the distinguished 
contributors, to bespeak the attention of the 
fair and the gallant present-makers to the 
Literary Souvenir. 

Hommage aur Dames.—This little work 
is of the same description as the “ New 
Year’s Gift,” and replete with beautiful 
little engravingr, poetry, and tales: of 
course, the name specifies the object ; and 
We assure onr gentle readers that they will 
be amply gratified by the perusal. 

Rothelan ; a Romance of the English His- 
tories, by the Author of Annals of the Parish, 
&c. &c., among the imitations which have 
been attempted of the voluminous Great 
Unknown, is one of the best class. But 
why should Mr. Galt be an imitator at all ? 
The system of antiquarian romance-making 
has its advantages, and had its attractions : 
and Sir W.S. (of course we must not write 
the unknown name at length) was admira- 
bly qualified both by talents and attainments 
to support the masquerade of antiquity, he 
undertook to exhibit in his sometimes sufti- 
ciently extravagant legends. But we sus- 
pect that the tale has already been told too 
often, and begins to tire, in spite of all the 
labour to give it variety, even in the mouth 
of the original teller; and it would be wis- 
dom, we suspect, in writers of real talent to 
endeavour to strike out a path of their own, 
and leave the Author of Waverly to write 
himself down at his leisure, without their 
assistance. The author before us, how- 
ever, seems to think it necessary, not only 
to tread in the path of a successful prede- 
cessor, but to carry his imitation so far as 
to count the same number of steps. “ The 
manuscript of Rothelan,” he tells us, not 
being sufficient to fill three volumes, three 
additional tales have been added,’ to com- 
plete what we suppose has come to be con- 
sidered as an orthodox number in the new 
mystification of novelology. Perhaps, in the 

Row, it might have been deemed little less 
than a practical heresy to have added thirty 
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or forty pages to each of the precedent vols. 
of about 300, and thus brought a Romance of 
the English Histories into the compass of two. 
But we beg Mr. G.’s pardon ; the imitation, 
we perceive, is to be carried still further. 
These three volumes are only the com- 
mencement of a series. We are to have 
another three vols. ; and another, and an- 
other, and another, &c. &c. But with all 
our admission of the talents of Mr. G. (and 
they are of no mean description), we can- 
not promise him that we shall follow either 
him or his great prototype through all the 
series he may thus lengthen out. There is 
yet another point of imitation,—namely, the 
bad English of the Great Unknown: at any 
rate, we think it would have been as weil 
not to have let the imitation, in this respect, 
stare the reader in the face, from the very 
title-page. Will the author be kind enough 
to tell us, or will any body else, for we 
should be much obliged to them, what is 
the meanihg of “a Romance of the English 
Histories?”? An English historical romance, 
or a Romance from Engllsh history, or a 
Romance founded on English history, would 
be phraseology we could understand ; but 
really a Romance of the English Histories, 
is gunshot beyond the sphere of our com- 
prehension : especially, as it is evidently no 
part of the design of the writer to bundle all 
the English histories into one Romance ; as 
the use of the comprehensive article THE, if 
it is admitted to have any meaning, seems 
to indicate. In fact, one of the evils with 
which our literature seems to be menaced 
by this inundation of Scottified novellizing, 
is a tendency to barbarize the English 
language. Let the Great Unknown and his 
northern followers reserve, at least, their 
Scotticisms for their Scottish characters, and 
not, by introducing them into their narra- 
tive also and their title-pages, mystify or 
Scottify us into a practical ignorance of the 
beautifully discriminative signification of our 
auxiliaries and particles. This would be 
“clipping (or cripling rather) the wings of 
our Hermes” with a vengeance. 

Alice Allen, and other Tales. 8vo. By 
Alexander Wilson.—Whiy it should be called 
Alice Allen, in preference to any other 
name, we have yet to learn, unless because 
that is the first tale in the book. It can- 
not be that it is the best. But best or 
worst are out of the question; they are all 
alike—strange and abortive efforts at the 
pathetic and the whimsical. The style is 
stiff and harsh ; and, from the specimen of 
this first volume, we sincerely hope Mr. 
Wilson will not find leisure for another. 

Decision, a Tale, in 1 vol. 12mo. ; by Mrs. 
Hofland.—This lady has favoured us again 
with another volume ; but, although written 
in her usual flow of smooth and easy style, 
it is less happy in conception than any of 
her former works. She appears to us to 

have forgotten the sex of her heroine, and 
to have mistaken obstinacy for decision ; at 
Jeast, such was the impression the principal 


incidents left upon our minds “ti 
more surprised at this, as Mrs, Hl ate the 
a lady, the general tendency of wh Ofland 
and the truth with which she “hu 
mirror up to nature,” deseryedjy - na 
with those benevolent enlighteven a be 
youthful mind, Mrs, Barbauld my . 
Edgeworth. We strongly thon 
revision of pp. 64 to 66, in particular 

Gilmore, or the Last Lockin ge,in 3vols, & 
—The descriptive scenery of this wo * 
beautiful ; but there is rather too hare 
it. The principal characters should act , 
little more, and reflect a little less. Ti 
author is also too fond of placing bi 
“‘ figures in the distance ;” so that the c. 
riosity of the reader is raised to knoy 
whether it is a figure of fun, ora figure of 
fright, or a numerical figure. It generally 
turns out, however, to be some expec 
lover, mistress, servant, or friend, who js 
made a “ figure’’ of on the occasion, 

———_. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis; or, an 
Account of the Results of various Exper. 
ments on the Produce and Fattening Pr 
perties of different Grasses, and other 
Plants, used as the Food of the more valu 
able domestic Animals ; instituted by Jolin 
Duke of Bedford. To which is added a 
Appendix, pointing out the different Grasses 
best adapted for the Manufacture of Leghom 
Bonnets, &c. By G. Sinclair, F.4.S., fH. 
Royal 8vo. . 

Practical Remarks on the Management 
and Improvement of Grass Land, as far 
relates to Irrigation, Winter-flooding, and 
Drainage ; in a Letter to the Land-owner, 
&e., of the County of Essex. By C6 
Western, Esq., M.P. 8vo. 

ANTIQUITIES. e 

The History and Antiquities of the Parisi 
and Palace of Lambeth; by J. Allan. 0. 
and 8vo. 

EDUCATION. 

An Epitome of the History, Laws, and 
Religion of Greece , designed for the use ‘ 
Young Persons. By J. Stackhouse, Men 
ber of the Literary and Philosophical xg 
ety of Liverpool, Author of “ Lectures Ma 
the Ancient Remains of Britain,” and ote 
works. 12mo. 4s. 6d. ’ tt 

A Key to the Exercises of W _ ‘ 
Latin Grammar. By A. Kennedy. '*™ 
2s. 6d. ‘ and 

A Key to the Spanish Langue”, Ey. 
Conversation ; containing Idioms ert - 
pressions on a variety of Subjects WI" 
Introduction to the Spanish ac 2s ml 
whole arranged in such a mannet ~1, oo 
able the student to acquire a speedy 4 pat 
ledge of the Spanish Language, = p E. 
cularly adapted for Travellers. 7? 
Delara. 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. os 

Education at Home. 12mo. ** 

An Attempt to Illustra 


Ma 
English Grammar, and to explain the rufe 


ue 








te the Rules * 
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ture and Uses of the several Particles. 
]2mo. 3s. boards. 

Bonnyeastle’s Introductiou to Algebra. 
Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

Synoptic Tables of the Spanish Gram- 
mar, and of all the difficulties which the 
Spanish Language can present. By M. 
Fernandez, 3s. on Sheet, and 4s. 6d. in case. 

The Theory of Composition ; with exam- 

jes in Latin, Prose and Verse, freely 
translated into English: for the Assistance 
of Youth. By R. Burnside, A.M. 12mo. 
4s, 6d. boards. 

Universal Stenography; or, A New, 
Easy, and Practical System of Short-hand, 
whereby a Person may acquire the Method 
of correctly reporting Debates, Lectures, 
and Sermons. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. By William Harding, 
Teacher of the Art. Illustrated with Five 
elegant Engravings. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, with a New Alphabet, 
by the late eminent W. Blair, Esq. M.A. 
(now first published from his Manuscripts. ) 
12mo. 3s. 

Stackhouse’s History of Greece. 12mo. 
4s, 6d. 

FINE. ARTS. 

British Galleries of Art; being a Series 
of Descriptive and Critical Notices of the 
principal Works of Art, in Painting and 
Sculpture, now existing in England: ar- 
ranged under the heads of the different 
public and private Galleries in which they 
are to be found. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Colombia ; its present state, in respect of 

Climate, Soil, Productions, Population, 
Government, Commerce, Revenue, Manu- 
factures, Arts, Literature, Manners, Edu- 
cation, and inducements to Emigration ; 
with an original Map and Itineraries, partly 
from Spanish surveys, partly from actual 
observation. By Col. Francis Hall, Author 
of “ Letters from France,” &c. S8vo. 7s. 
_ Geography Illustrated on a. Popular Plan, 
lor the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
With thirty-five Engravings. By the Rev. 
J. Goldsmith. A New Edition. 12mo. 

HISTORY. 

History of Roman Literature, from the 
earliest Period to the Augustan Age. By 
= Dunlop, Esq., Author of the His- 
——s Fiction. The Second Edition. In 
“vols. Svo, £1 11s. 6d. boards. 

_ HORTICULTURE. 
pple. Fruit-Grower’s Instructor; or, a 
actical Treatise on Fruit-Trees, from the 


r 


ae to Maturity, with a Description 
in “ee of all the best Fruits now 
Svo, rca By G. Bliss, Gardener. 
» ° 
ine Brittanicum ; or, an Histo- 
et Botanical Account of Fruits cul- 
‘ated in Great Britain. By H. Phillips, 
‘1. 3d Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A Sel LAW, CONVEYANCING, &c, 
Moder, ae0" Of Precedents from the best 
™ Manuscript Collections and Drafts 
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of Actual Practice; with general Common 
Forms and Variations, adapted to all the 
circumstances usually occurring ; forming a 
System of Conveyancing: with Disserta- 
tions and practical Notes. By W. M. 
Blythewood, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister at Law. 3 vols. £3, 6s. 

An Abstract to the Acts relative to the 
Customs and Excise, passed in 5th George 
IV.; forming a Supplement to the Laws 
and Duties of the Customs and Excise. 
By Robt. Ellis, of the Long Room, Cus- 
tom-House. vo. 2s. Gd. sewed. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 
F.R.S. onthe Principle and Practice of 
Surgery ; with additional notes and cases 
by Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. 1 vol. Svo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Official Report on the Fever which ap- 
peared on board H.M.S. Bann, on the 
Coast of Africa, and amongst the detach- 
ment of Royal Marines, forming the Garri- 
son of the Island of Ascension, in the year 
1823. By Wm. Bennet, M.D. 

The London Dispensatory. By Anthony 
Todd Thompson, F.L.S. In one large 
vol. 8vo. (revised and altered according to 
the last Edition of the London and Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeias) the 4th Edition. 
15s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Hemorrhoids, 
or Piles, Strictures, and other important 
Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. By 
George Calvert. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Greece in 1823 and 1824; being a Series 
of Letters and Documents on the Greek 
Revolution, written during a visit to that 
country. By the Hon. Col. Leicester Stan- 
hope. Illustrated with several curious Fac- 
similes. To which is added, ** The Life 
of Mustapha Ali.” 8vo. 13s. 

An Account of the Colony of Van Die- 
man’s Land; principally designed for the 
use of Emigrants. By Edward Carr. 
l2mo. 5s. ; 

Remarkable Events in the History of 
Man; consisting of the Narrative of Three 
Hundred of the most interesting Adven- 
tures, &c. &c. By the Rev. Joshua Watts, 
p.D., Rector of Welby, Hants. Embel- 
lished with coloured engravings. 10s. 6d. 

Views on the Rhine, in Belgium and 
Holland; from Drawings by Capt. Batty, 
of the Grenadier Guards, F.R.S. 

An Essay on Instinct, and its Physical 
and Moral Relations ; by T. Hancock, M.D. 

o. 12s. 
or The Dictionary of English Quotations, 
Part IIL, containing Quotations. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. ; 1. 

The History of Moses; being @ cont 
nuation of Scripture Stories. New Edition. 

r . 3s. 6d. 
— "Eoovdepadio Metropolitana, Part 
— Zoological Journal, to be continued 
Quarterly; conducted by Thomas es! aH 
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¥.L.s.; John George Children, Esgq., F.n. & 
L.s.; James De Earl Sowerby, Esq., F.L.s. ; 
and G. B. Sowerby, r.L.s. No. III. 10s. 

Journal of the Private Life and Conver- 
sations of the Emperor Napoleon at Saint 
Helena. By the Count de Las Cases. A 
New Edition. In 4 vols, 8vo. £2 12s. 

Register of the Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
I., containing a correct Account of several 
hundred of the most important and interest- 
ing Inventions, Discoveries, and Processes. 
Illustrated with upwards of one hundred 
Engravings. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Remarks on the intended Restoration of 
the Parthenon of Athens, as the National 
Monument of Scotland. S8vo. 5s. boards. 

The Contributions of Q.Q. to a perio. 
dical Work; with some Pieces not betre_ 
published. By the late Jane Taylor. 2 vols 
12mo. 9s. boards. 

Reports on Friendly Societies. 8vo. 6s. 

Illustrations, Critical, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous, of Novels by 
the Author of Waverly. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner, Rector of Great Chal- 
field, Wilts. 3 vols. 12mo. £1 8s. boards. 

Illustrations to Wiffin’s Tasso. Part I. 
Svo. 2]s. 

The East-India Military Calender (Part 
the First and Part the Second) containing 
the Services of General and Field Officers 
of the Indian Army. By thd editor of the 
Royal Military Calender, in 2 large 4to. 
Price £5 extra boards, or £2 10s. each 
part. 

Smith’s Letter to the Magistrates of 
York. 8vo. Is. 

A Discourse on the Comparative Merits 
of Scott and Byron, as writer of Poetry. 
Svo. 3s. stitched. 

Elegant Extracts; or, Useful and En- 
tertaining Passages in Prose. A New 
Edition. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Meditations on Advancing Years and 
Old Age. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of 
Man ; with Observations on their Cultiva- 
tion, adapted to the present State of this 
Country. Read in the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Liverpool, 20th Novy. 
1818. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 5s. stitched. 

Dryden’s Virgil. A New Edition. 24mo. 
4s. boards. 

Elegant Extracts; or, Useful and En- 
tertaining Pieces of Poetry. A New 
oe Royal 8vo. 15s. 

; atalogue (delivered tis) of the 
Bibles, New Testaments, ley 
and Psalters, published by Mr. Bagster in 
various languages, with their prices. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
James Forbes ; a Tale, crown 8yo. 7s. 
The Two Mothers, or Memoirs of the 


New Books published in November. 


(Dee, | 
Last Century ; by th ‘i, 
and her Nore 5 —— of Eun 


&e. &e.  Svo. 5s, Why 

Saragossa; or, The Ho * 
and De Arno: a ica : Cth 
Archer. 4 vols. 12mo. #] 6s, 7m 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life 
— = the Papers of the late Athe 

ustin. The Fourth Editi st 
10s. 6d. nee Peta 

Tales of Modern Days. ; 
Barber, Author of “ 5 a 
and “ Influence and Example,” 12mo. & 

The Mirven Family ; or, Christian Pry 
ciple developed rn Early Life ; handsomey 
printed in 12mo. 6s. 

POLITICS, 

A Discourse on the Rise, 
Peculiar Objects, and Importance of Poi, 
tical Economy ; containing an Outline of ; 
Course of Lectures on the Principles and 
Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. M‘Cu. 
loch, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Four Editions of the New Trsrawenn, 
beautifully printed of the pocket size: 
I. Greek, with the English on opposite pages 
II. Greek, with the Latin opposite 
III. Latm, with the English opposite 
IV. French, with the English opposite. 

A Catalogue (delivered gratis) of the 
Bibles, New Testaments, Common Prayers, 
and Psalters, published by Mr. Bagster in 
various Languages, with their prices. 

A Manual for the Sick ; containing Pray- 
ers and a Selection of Psalms ; arranged in 
such a manner as may render the reading of 
them to the Sick more convenient and 
advantageous. By the Rev. Thos. Hu 
tingford, a.m. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Family Conversations on the Evidences 
and Discoveries of Revelation. 18mo. 3. 
bound. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayers, with 
two Discourses on interesting and impot- 
ant subjects; by the Rev. Sirke Booke 
Vicar of Dudley, &c. 12mo. 7 

Familiar Illustrations of the Principe! 
Evidences, and Design of Christianity. 5) 
Maria Hack. 18mo. 3s. boards. m 

Selections from the Works of Archbishop 
Leighton; with a brief Sketch of his “ip 
by the Rev. W. Wilson, D.D., , 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Editon, 
with a Portrait, 3s. 6d. boards. on 

The Duty of Family Prayer; @* ‘ i 
by C. J. Blomfield, p.p. (now Bis i. 
Chester), Rector of St. Botolph’s, B 

te. S8vo. Is. 
SA Manual of Family Prayer, by nie 
Bishop of Chester. 18mo. Is: 6d.; 
fine paper, 3s. 
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Douglas, J. Blackburn, bookseller. 
Dring, T. Bristol, brewer, (Bourdillon an 


Drury, R. and G. 


Garduer, C, Mile-end-road, merchant. 
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List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th of September and th 
20th of October 1824; extracted from the London tbo . 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 105.] 
, Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


HAMS, L. of Mansell-street, Goodman’s- 
APnids merchant. (Noel, Great Ormond-street 
\\)s00 J. Church-street, Camberwell, coachmaster, 
aie ter, Furnival’s-inn 


a icork, 3 St. John’s-street, bootmaker. (Farden, 
jew-inn 

so C. Ratcliff-highway, grocer. (Baddeley, 
London street, Goodman’s- fields ; 

Ranks, R. Paddington, Mary-le-bone, tailor. (Far- 
ris, Surrey-street . 

Barnes, T. and H.W entworth, New Corn Exchange, 
Mirk-lane, millers. (Shiers, St. George’s-piace, 
New-roa 


Beech, J. Newcastle-under-Lymf¢, carrier. (Fenton, 
Newcast'e-under-Lyme, and Barber, Fetter-lane 
Bennett, Blandiord Forum, Dorset, wine-merchant, 
(Moore, Blandford, and Chisholin, L:ncoln's-inn- 

sees, @- Bradford, Wilts, clothier, (Cruikshanks, 
Bath; and Corbett, Hart-stieet, Bloomsbury 

Biggs, H. Blandford Forum, Dorset, mercer. (San- 
dys and Co., Crane-court, Fleet-street 

Birt, G, Pickett-street, tea-dealer. (Noy and Hard- 
stone, Great Tower-strect 

Boswell, F.S. Strand, shopkeeper, 
Twining, Berwick-street, Soho 

Brouk, J. late of Choppards in Wooldall, Kirkbur- 
ton, York, Clothier. (Battye and Co., Chancery- 
lane 

Browne, J. H. Clapham, linen-draper. 
Size-lane 

Brown, J. Rochdale, Lancaster, innholder. (White- 
head, Manchester, and Applesby, Gray’s-inn-sy. 

Buncombe, R. Mile-end New-town, ceal and potato 
dealer. (Birket and Taylor, Cloak-lane 

Byers, E. Prince’s-stieet, Scho, whalebone mer- 
ey (Collins, Great Knight Rider-street, Duc- 
tors’ Commons 

Capon, G. Oxford-street, upholsterer. (Woodward, 
Furnival’s-inn 

Chanceller, D. jun. Stowe Upland, Suffolk, maltster. 

Chant, J. B Somerton, Somersct, grocer. (Nicholls, 
Great Winchester-street 

Clark, W. Speldhurst-street, Burton-crescent, coal- 
merchant and lath-render. (J. D. Pinero, Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Clark, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, seedsman and coal 
merchant. (J. Taylor, Clemenv’s-inn 

Covuke, J. Bristol, brightsmith. (Williams and 
White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Cooper, F, East Derham, Norfolk, grocer. (Bar- 
ber, Fetter-lane 

Craig, J. Austinfriars-passage, merchant. (Franch, 
at nion-court, Brord-street 

Croose, J. Cheltenham, tallow-chandler. (Wil- 
liams and White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Dauncey, J. of Coaley Mills Uley, Glocestershire, 
woollen manufacturer. (Hutchison, Crown-court, 
Threadneedie-street 

awes, J. Oxford-street, orange- merchant. (Abra- 
ham, Great Marlborough-street 

Edleston 

Blackburn; and Clark and Co., Chancery lane ; 

Hewit, 


(Hamilton and 


(Jones, 


‘ead-street, Cheapside 
. hompson, both late of New 
ark-street, Southwark, but now of Luke-street, 
Hecuty-square, and Turnham-green, brewers. 
( indmarsh, Cresceat, Jewin street, Cripplegate 
ore Cc, Stourmarket, Suffolk, grocer. (Marriott, 
Bedfordcrow and Slade and Jones, John-street, 
is, A, Hackney, carpenter, ; - 
man, Tokenhouse-yard sien 


Fargues, F. P, Berwick-street, Soho, printer. (Ro- 


winton, Walbrook 

untieroy, H. Berner’s-stree 

— “4 + Seen 
, 2% KR. Norton Grange, Durham, common 
brewer. {Perkins and Frampton, Holborn-court 


Tauce, T, Paddi t ; 
and Hooper, Temple’ timber-merchant, (Saxon 


rane] 
an R. Weliclose-square, hatmaker. 


(Gordon, 


. We (Brown 
aruin, Commercial sale rooms, Mincing-lane 
Williams 
Copthall-court, Throgmorton Street \ ; 


Gibson, J. Cambridge, dealer. (Robinson, Half- 
moun-street, Piccadilly 
Greening, W. Hampstead, carpenter. (Saunders 
and Bailey, Charlotte-street, Fiuizroy-square 
wae <- Woolwich, tailor. (Brutton, Old Broad- 
c 
a e. Newgate-street, hatter, (Richardson, 
albroo 
Haddon, T. South Burton.mews, Berkeley-square, 
= keeper. (Bull, Carlton chambers, Regent- 
ree 
Hickson, M. Manchester, tailor. (Addington and 
Co., Bedford-tow 
Hide, R. High-strect, Bloomsbury, bedstead-maker. 
(Dignum, Little Dist: tf-lane, Doctors’ Commons 
Hill, W. Greenfield, Flint, paper-manufacturer. 
(Kay, Mauchester 
Hippon, W. Eariscourt, Dewsbury, York, merchant. 
(Fisher and Sudlow, Thavies-inn 
Hodgson, J. late of Bath, auctioneer, (Nethersoles 
and Barron, Essex-street, Strand 
Holman, J. New Mills, Glossop, victualler. Mack - 
inton, Mi-idie Temple 
Hoskins, R. Manchester, merchant. (Bracken- 
bury, Manchester; and Hurd and Johnsen, Temple 
Hunt, T. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, and Stock- 
past, Seen, cotton-spinner. (Hurd and John. 
son, Temple 
Huntingdon, J. Skinner-street, jeweller. 
ily-place 
Hyatt, W. Dorset-street, Manchester-square, uphol- 
s'erer. (Harvey and Wilson, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
Ingham, J. Aldgate, woollen-draper. (Tanner, New 
Basinghali-strect 
Jack-on, 8. G. Loughborough, Lricestershire, corn 
merchant. (Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and 
Faulkener, Bedford-row 
Johnson, P. Woolwich, linen-draper. (Nokes, Sta- 
les-inn 
Jon nstone, T. O. Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, dealer in music. (Bromley, Copthal-court 
King. T. Crofton, Northumberland, ship-owner. 
(Bell and Broderick, Bow Churchyard, Cheapside 
Lee, P. C. and W. Ballard, Hammersinith, linen- 
draper. (Jones, Size-lane 
Levy, H. Rathbone-place, glass-dealer, 
Whitecross. street 
Lewis, J. Bristol, merchant. (Cooke and Bengougb, 
Bristol ; and Bousfield, Chatham-place 
Lloyd, F. Great Surrey-etreet, Blackfriats-road, 
malt-factor. (Cranch, Umon-court, Broad-street 
Macmillac, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Battye, Chan- 
cery-lane 
Mannall, W. Great Wild-street, Linculn’s-inn-fields, 
baker. ge St. George’s-place, New-road 
Marsdall, T. Basinghall-street, Blackwell-hall, fac- 
tor, (Knight and Fyson, Basinglall-street 
Marsh, W., 5. H. Stracey, H. Fauntleroy, and G. E. 
Graham, Berner’s-street, bankers. (Seymour, 
Portiand-street, Caveudish-square 
Marshall, W. Stepney, builder. (Lewis, Crutched 
Friars 
Mathews, T. and W. Bingham, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, drapers. (Clay and Thompson, Manchester ; 
and Adiington and Co., Bedford. row 
May, N. Stepney, builder. (Hutchinson, Crown- 
court, Threadn cedle-street 
Neverd, W. Brunswick-street, Hackney-road, baker. 
(Hudson, Winkworth-buildings, City-read 
Oldfield, J. Westholm, Somerset, tanner. 
dillon and Hewitt, Bread-street, Cheapside 
Oldham, J. Bristol, woollen draper. (Osborn and 
Ward. Bristol; and Meredith, Lincoln’s-inn 
Oliver, T. Park-place, Regent’s-park, stage-master. 
(Halleth, Northumberland-street, New-roa 
Parker, C. Bristol, tailor, (Vizard and Blower, 
incoln’s-inn 
pilstonem, Ww.G, hs victualler. (Gray, Tyson- 
lace, Kingsland-roa 7 
plenen, W. Newcastle upon-Tyne, Beener. Co. A 
cer, Newcastle-uponeTyne ; and Swayne an ” 
rederick’s-place 
PR a ns J. Strand, bookseller. 
, Covent-garden ‘ 
Mm E. High Holborn, paar _ gilder. 
(Rogers and Son, Manchester-buil a a 
Ryall, W.and T. Upper Berkeley-strect ~ 
masons. (Allen and Co., Carliste-street, Soho 
Sanders, W. Wood-sureet, Cheapside, ribbon matu- 
facturer. (Sheppard and Co., Cloak-lane 
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Sell, J. George-street, 
(Tanner, New Basinghallestreet 


Shepherd, W. Sloane-terrace, Chelsea, plumber. 
(Pasmore, King’s-arms-yard, Coleman street 
Simpson, N, Shelton, Stafford, manufacturer of 
(Plant, Newcastle-under-Lyme ; 
and Harvey and Wilson, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
Soloman, M. Great Prescott-street, hardwareman. 
(Hutchison, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street 
Sparks, J. M. Mount-place, Whitechapel, merchant. 


earthenware. 


(Lewis, Crutched-friars 


Spencer, J. M. Chipping Wycombe, Bucks, coach- 
(Levell, Holborn-court 
Islington, bookseller. 


master. 
Starling, T. 
nard’s-inn 


Stevens, W. H. Islington, dealer in earthenware, 


(C. Reeves, Ely-place 


Stewart, D. and W. M‘Adam, Trowbridge, tea- 
dealers. (Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s-inn 
Strachan, A. Liverpool, master-mariner. (Orred and 
Co., Liverpocl; and Lowe, Southampton-build- 


(Faithful, Brigh- 


ings 
Stunion, G. Brighton, carpenter. 
ton; and Faithful, Birchin-lane 


Styring, C. jun. Sheffield, dealer, (Brookfield, Shef- 
field; ana Tilson and Preston, Cuileman-street 


Adams, J. Union-street, South- 
wark, Dec. 4 
Adams, T. Preston Bagot, War- 
wickshire, Nov. 26 
Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe, Nov. 16 
Alloway, J. Rotherhithe, Surrey, 
Oct. 30 
Andrews, W. Stamford, Nov, 22 
Ansel, J. Filkins, Oxford, Dec. 7 
Aicher, J. King’s Lynn, Nortolk, 
Nov. 27 
Bardwell, G. Bungay, Nov. 22 
Barrett, W. Cardiff, Dec. 11 
Bath, W. Copenhagen-house, Is- 
lington, Nov, 23 
Becher, C. G. Lothbury, Nov. 20 
Bell, J. Hathersett, Norfolk, Dec.7 
Bennett, G. and J. Little Eccles- 
ton, Lancaster, Dec, 14 
Benson, J.R. Artillery-place, Fins- 
bury-syuare, Dec. 11 
Bidder. T. Ilfracombe, Devon- 
shire, Nov. 15 
Blackband, G. Gnosall, Stafford, 
Dec. 14 
Blackley, E. Wood street, Cheap- 
side, Nov. 20 
Blackmore, E. Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, Nov, 20 
Blackmor, E. Henrietta-street, 
Jan. 8 
Bowring. J. G, Fenchurch-build- 
ings, Nov. 20 
Bracewell, J, Bramley, York, 
Dec. 8 
Bradshaw, J. and R, Lancaster, 
Nay. 25 
Brett, K. Temple-place, Black- 
friars, Dec. 7 
Bient, W. Stone, Staffordshire, 
Dee. 4+ 
Bromley, J. Circus-street, New- 
. oe. oy er Nov. 20 
roughall, KR. Little 
De “ Ness, Salop, 
Hrown, G. Lambeth, Nov. 27 
Buchanan, D. and R. Benn, Liver- 
pool, Nov. 29 
Baun, EB. Hermitage-place, St. 
Joln’s-street, Nov.30 . 
Burden, F.and T. Henley in Hare 
den, Warwick, Nov. 96 
Burgess, J, Trowbridge, Wilts, 
Nov. 27 
Burminster, J. W. New London- 
sireet, Nov. 93 
Buty, H. Austinfriars, Nov. 16 
Caunon, J. Liverpool, Nov. 20 
Coabert, P. Pentonville, Dec. 4 
Clark, J.P. Drayton, Warwick, 
Nov. 97 
Clough and Co. Live rpou!, Nov, 18 





List of Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Scagrom, J. jun. Wilton, Wilts, carpet manulactu- 
rer. (Tanner, Salisbury, and Emly, Temple 
ower-hill, cheesemonger. 


Leman- street, 


(Jones, Bar- 


' New-road 


Wood, T. Birchin-lane, merchant. 
Frederick-place, Old Jewry 
Woolley, H. sen. of Winster, Derbyshire, Broce 
(W. Roberts, Exchequer Office, s., 
merset-place ; Messrs. Swathenhain and Ang 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire; and Mr. Plipt, Utuxe. 
ter, Staffordshire 


and draper. 


Tibb ort, R. Stepney, cheesemon 


ba es J. late em S 
ussex, now of Padnel- 

(0). Jones, Size-lnne — 
Valle, W. Newi: 
Hardwick, Cateaton-street 
Vincent, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, 

Bristol ; and Dix, Sy mond’s-ing 
Warden, J. of New Surum, Wilts 
(©. Luxmore, Red Lion-square 
Watson, G. Lancaster, innkeeper, (Keightley, 1 
pool; and Keightley, jun., Hare-coun, Ta” 
Wignall, C. Liverpool, turpentine-deale 
and Roscoe, Temple 
Winkiles, R. sen. and R. W. Winkles. 
ton, coal-merchants. 


(Dee,} 


Goodman's. tickds (Badd, 


urrey, and of Britivios 


SEX, hOtse-deaie, 
igtOn-causeway, draper, (Gate a 
\ b| 


Clothier, (Fronkiy 


» MONEY -scrivene 
’ Tempie 
Tr. (Taye 


: Jans, Ising. 


(Lavie and Co, 


a Andrew, 


Wroots, R. and Joseph Adkins, Great Titchtielg. 





DIVIDENDS. 


Cleghorn, W. 
Dec. 11 

Collier, J. Rathbone-place, Nov.13 

Cussart, J.J. and P., Clemenis- 
lane, Dee. 11 

Cowie, J. George-street, City, 
Dec. 4 

Crowther, W. Charles-street, Mid- 
diesex-hospital, Nov. 16 

Dale, G. Holborn, Nov. 27 

Dann, G. Linton, Kent, Nov. 13 

Daubney, t ortsea, Nov. 20 

Devey, H. F., T. Tickell, and J. 
Saunders, Gold’s-hill, Stafford, 
Nov. 29 

Dew, W. Praed-street, Padding- 
ton, Dec. 4 

Drabwell, J. Gicat Russell street, 
Dec. 4 

Drake, Lewisham, Nov. 27 

Drew, T. Exeter, and Hill’s-court, 
St. Sidweil’s, Devonshire, Nov. 
20 

Eldershaw, J. Hampton, Novy. 30 

Eliaby, T. Emberton, Bucking- 
bam, Dec. 6 

Englidow, Stockton, 
Nov. 25 

Enoch, J. Birmingham. Dec. 14 

Falkner, F. Manchester, Dec. 15 

Fisher, C. York, Dec. 7 

Fles, L, M, Bury-court, St. Mary 
Axe, Nov. 97 

Fletcher, J.and Co. Eccles, Dec. 6 

Forbes, W. Gateshead, Durham, 
Dee. 6 

Foster, J. Tring, Hertford, Dec. 11 


Gardener, G, St, Joln’s-street, 
Noy. 27 

George, J. M. Horsham, Nov. 20 

Gibson, J. Liverpool, Dec. 11 

Gome.:all, J.and B. Leeds, Nov.90 

Gomersali, J. and Co. Deighton, 
York, Dec. 8 

Guodeve, W. D, Winthorne Min- 
ster, Dorset, Nov. 27 

Goulden, C. Dilham, Norfolk, 
Dec. 6 


Hamilton and Co. New City- 
Chambers, Nov. 6 

Hargreaves, W. White Ash, within 
a reaewiatle, Lancashire, Nov. 


Ratcliff-highway, 


Durham, 


Harris, F. and S. Grove, Bristol, 
ec. 1} 
Hairis, T. Haselor, Warwick, 
Nov. 26 
Harrop, J. Genige yard, Nov. 30 
Haviland, W. Piymouth, Nov. 23 


tH me re C. Knaresboroagh, 





street, linen-drapers. (Cook and Wright, Lin 
coln’s-inn-ticlds 


Hodge, W. Great Herm tage 
street, Nov. 16 
Hodgson, IT. Newgate-sir. Dec. 7 
Holl, ve Piccadilly, Noy. 
Honey selt, W. Dalston, Dec. is 
Hooper, J. Tooley-street, Nov. 23 
Hould, S$. Laytonstone, Esse, 
Nov. 30 
Humplieys, S, Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place, Nov. 97 
Humphreys, W. Billesden, Lei- 
cestershire, Nov. 24 
utton, J. Adchurchyard, Nov. 15 
Iilingworth, J. and J, Knowies, 
Leeds, Dec. 8 
Johnson, N. B. Birmingham, 
Dec. 8 
Kanifeck, P. Bristol, Dec. 6 
Ketcher, N. Bradwell, Essex, 
Nov. 27 : 
Laing, G. Dunster-court, Nov, 16 
Langhorn, H. and W. Bradsford, 
Bucklersbury, Nov. 23 
Lea, W. and J. F, Paternoster. 
row, Nov.3 
Lincoin, J. Norwich, Dec. 6 
Lloyd, G. Cumberland-sieet, 
Marylebone, Dec.4 
Longster, G. Highbury-terrace, 
Nov. 27 
Lowe, J. Birmingham, Dec. 9 
Lush, J. and W. High Holborn, 
Dec. 18 
Arete J. 
ec. 
Mackay, J. Warwick-street, Gol- 
den-square, Dec. ¢ Nor 
Mackenzie, A. Lime-street, 4 


Sunmondley, Derby, 


BR) 
Martin, J. Bolton, Dec. . 
Mason, J. Manchester. - a 
Matson, W. and C. Waiter-lam, 


Nov. 27 ' 
M mon eth G. Bradford ,York, Nov. 


vs j D-e.7 
Miller, T. Frome, Silwond, Dre 
Minot, P. and C. Crease, Phi'po! 

lane, Nov. 23 
Moline, Ss. Billeter-lane. ag 9 
Mott, W. R, Brighton, “hen. 
Murray, W. Pall-mall-cty 
Nelson, W. Jewin-cresce’' -o 
Norris, T. Bartholomew 

Nov. 20 , 
Wastes. D. S. Uxbridge, page 
Oakley, G. and J. Evens, 

Roud-street, Dec. 
Oliphant, J. Cot 

- a Gutter-iane 
Palmer, T. Gutter-is0%s 
Day u,T. and J.v. Caicaro 

Nov. 16 


4 P 
,spur-siseels 


Nov. w 
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Pelham, 2- $€N- Chart, near Maid- 


stone, NOV. + 
_ Dorking, Dec. 
peters, J aeastane, Nov. 16 


+ meng and W. Mirfield, York, 
16 | 

acne T. Bedminster, Somer- 

set, Dec. 9 


Ramsey, T St- Mary Hill, Nov. 27 


J. Holborn, Nov. 20 
ae, F ieeds, and W. Ha- 
milton, Finsbury-place, Nov. 20 
Roverts, Gs Wapping, Nov. 23 
Robertson, Je Uld Broad-stieet, 
ok Norwich, Dec. 6 
Sardisun, Ww. Cork-strect, Bur- 
' lington-gardens. Nov. 238 
scott, W. Pali mall, Nov. 30 
$s. P. Mardstone, Nov. 2 
J. Milk-street, Cheap- 


Seager, 
Shiac kie, 
side, Nov. 27 


Medical Report. 


Smith, E, Green Lettuce-lane, 
Nov, 20 

Southbrook, C, 
Dec. 4 

Spurtier, 
Nov. 23 

Stewart, Bishopsgate-sir., Dec. 7 

Stodhart, R. and M. Strand, Dec.4 

Stonebridge, W. Colchester, Es- 
sex, Nov. 27 

Street, J.F. and W. Bucklersbury, 
Nov, 27 

Stubb, T. J. Preston, and J. 
Sparke, Botolph-lane, Nov. 27 

Taylor, J. Shetheld, Dec. 13 

Telford and Arandell, Liverpool, 
Nov. 13 

Tennent, T. Liverpool, Nov. 90 

Teulon, T. Warrenston, Dec. 11 

Thomas, P, Mitie-court, Cheap- 
side, Nov 30 

Tollett, W. Plymouth-dock, Dee. 


Covent-garden, 


J. Enéeld- highway, 
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Chambers, Leadenhall-street, 
Nov. 20 

Townsend, E, Maiden-lane, Co- 
ea Nov. 20 

Turnbull, W. Oxford-street, Dec. 7 

Turner, J. Fieet-street, Nov. 13 

Underwood, H.Cheltenthiam. Nov.23 

Walwyn, R. Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, Nev. 27 

Welsby, W. Manchester, Nov. 17 

Wetherherd, C. Liverpool, Dec. t 

Whintield, J. und T, Thompson, 
Gateshead, Nov. 9 

Whitmore, F. jun, Fulham, Dec. 4 

Wilson, R. Bow-lane, Nov. 16 

Wood, J. Cardiff, Nov. 17. 

Wood, H. W. aud Co. Working. 
ton, Dec. 18 

Woollis,J. Woolwich, Dec. 18 

Wright, J. Russell-street, Biooms- 
burv, Dec. 7 

Yeoman, B. Frome, Somerset, 
Nov. i6 


Sins, B. St. Ann’s-lare, Nov. 16 


Smith, A. Becch-street, Nov, 10 


Tonge, G. W. 


14 
B. East-India Zimmer, J. Weibeck-str. Nov. | 








MEDICAL REPORT. 





the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 





NEVER has not only been frequent 
during the past month, but in some 
instances it has proved fatal ; and among its 
vietims is to be numbered one of the able 
physicians to the fever institution ; an indi- 
vidual whose premature death has excited 
a considerable sensation through the ranks 
of the faculty generally, and a more than 
ordinary measure of regretful remembrance 
in the minds of all (and the present writer 
was one of them) who had the happiness 
of his acquaintance. 

As an officer of the fever infirmary, it 
will be naturally inferred that he became the 
subject of contagious influence in the dis- 
charge of his duties at that establishment. 
To ascertain whether this was or was not 
the case, the reporter applied for informa- 
tion to another medical friend, who stands 
deservedly high in publie estimation as an 
elegant writer and ingenious reasoner on 
febrile disorders. The answer of the indi- 
vidual referred to was the following: ‘ What 
Were the circumstances of Dr. Cleverley’s 
death I am not aware, for I did not attend 
him; but Iam strongly inclined to believe, 
that there is no such thing as taking the 
contayion of typhus. I verily believe that 
the disorder js produced in each individual, 
hot by communication, but mal-aria.”’ 

Pai ye statement of an eminent physician 
ould excite the surprise of those accus- 
tomed to consider the communicable nature 
of lever as an established fact, what will 
they think of Dr. Machan’s obstinacy in 
ne wungioms credence, who made a jour- 

* ‘0 Constantinople for the express pur- 
— of visiting and prescribing in the pest 
louses of that city during the prevalence of 
Plague ; who fell ill of the distemper in the 
sourse of his fearless investigation; who 


recovered hardly from its malignant viru- 
lence ; who at length returned to this coun- 
try, and shortly issued two bulky volumes 
for the avowed purpose of proving that even 
plague itself is not a contagious disease. 

To these extremes of opmion on either 
side, the writer of these essays has never 
been able to subscribe. He has before 
stated, and his opinion on this head will in 
in a few days be given to the public in a 
more detailed form*—that he differs in opi- 
nion both from the contagionist and anti- 
contagionist. He is at the same time both, 
and neither. It would appear to his con- 
ception that almost all diseases pOssess 
some degree of communicating power, but 
that the contagionist draws out their spe- 
cific lines of demarcation and divergence 
with a boldness of pencil beyond nature ; 
and that it is from an insufficient apprecia- 
tion of time, place, and circumstance on the 
one hand, and from a systematic blindness 
to the staring facts of contagion on the 
other, that the booksellers’ shelves continue 
to be crowded with volumes of unavail- 
ing controversy. Respecting a question, 
however, on which wise men have so widely 
ditfered, it will be deemed unbecoming to 
assume an air of dogmatism: this the re- 
porter is ever indeed sincerely desirous to 
avoid, whatever may be thought of the suc- 
cess attending his attempts. 

A case of much interest has recently pre- 
sented itself; it was a species of croup, In 
which it was deemed justifiable to order an 


opening into the windpipe ; although the 


recommendation was given with but the 
faintest 





* Ina little work just ready for publication, by 
Longman, entitled “* A Compendium of Theoreti- 
ca! and Practical Medicmie.”’ 
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faintest hope of success, and notwithstand- 
ing that the ultimate event was unfavour- 
able, the partial and present success with 
which the operation was attended, may be 
almost taken in proof, that under some cir- 
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cumstances of menaced ocatic 
this dread disorder, it mietete fron 
to with propriety and effect | — 


D. Uwn: 
Bedford Row, Nov. 26, 1824.) > 
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UR late prospect of an amendment 

in the weather has failed, and the low 
lands continue to be deluged to the entire 
prevention, in many parts, of those agricul- 
tural operations proper to the season. On 
the continent also, the farmers are in the 
same unfortunate predicament. The pre- 
sent month being usually the latest in the 
autumn, for the commission of wheat seed 
to the earth, a considerable portion of the 
business of sowing will necessarily stand 
over to January and the beginning of Fe- 
bruary. This is by no means the sum of 
the injury. The perpetual redundance of 
moisture has favoursd the production of 
myriads of slugs, whi. h have already been 
most injuriously busy with the young 
wheats, on the low lands and sodden clays. 
Such a state of the weather, also, in au- 
tumn, is generally followed by the pest of 
wire-worms in the spring. The early sown 
wheat on dry and healthy lands vegetated 
quickly, and isa strong and forward crop ; 
that on poor soils and cold infertile clays, 
is weak, of an unhealthy colour, and much 
thinned by the vermin. In some exposed 
districts, the turnips have been singularly 
affected by the almost constant gales of 
wind ; they have been blown to the earth, 
the bulbs half uncovered, and so much of 
the fibrous roots destroyed, as to leave 
little probable hope of farther increase in 
the weight of the crop. The excess of 
moisture, moreover, must deteriorate the 
quality of the common turnip; and they 
will be fortunate, who have a considerable 
breadth of the rutabaga or Swedish turnip, 
which, from its firmer texture, will pro- 
bably be better able to resist the redun- 
dancy of moisture. However, in general, 
the turnip crop néver exhibited a finer ap- 
pearance. In backward situations, part of 
the out-crop was abroad as late as the first 
week of this month, much of it harvested 
with difficulty, and the whole of very low 
quality. A great portion of the c’over 
seed is unsaleable at very low market, 
but that of the oil-mills. Preparing the 
heavy lands for wheat-sowing has been 
laborious and expensive. The grass, sa- 
turated indeed with moisture, thence re- 
duced in its feeding quality, and in many 
places dangerous for sheep stock, conti- 
nues in immense abundance, and it being 


a similar case with all kinds of ; 
food for live stock, every eee te 
price im a ‘most extraordinary degree 
Milch cows, in calvers and sucklers, hy, 
fetched the highest prices that haye “ 
heard of during many years, Twenty anj 
twenty-five shillings have been given {iy 
store pigs, three months old. Horses, the 
good ones especially, never in great plenty 
have known no autumnal reduction ¢ 
price. Good sized yearling cast colts, ani 
yearling racers, are ready money at a very 
high figure. The exportation from Irelani 
to our opposite coasts, of cattle, sheep, 
and some horses, has of late been ver 
brisk ; and the Irish stock is said to be 
much improved. The price of wheat has 
again had perhaps a temporary advance, 
from the inclemency of the weather, the 
demand for seeds, and the opinions of spe- 
culators: good barley must, at any nie, 
remain dear until we are relieved by another 
crop ; in consequence we must expect to 
eat our bread and drink our beer at a higi 
price, which certainly will not tend to 
check the usual adulteration of the latter; 
a matter however of little moment, sue 
it is a fact, that a vast majority of the peo- 
ple of this country ever have, and still do, 
prefer the adulterated beverage, to that 
which is the simple and genuine product ol 
malt and hops. Wool of ready sale and 
advancing. ‘There seems some degree oi 
improvement in the condition of the la- 
bourers in husbandry. Hay bears & high 
price, considering the great quantity . 
hand. ‘The warm, dry, and fertile distnets 
are in a far better situation with respect wd 
quantity and quality of produce and success 
in harvest and seed time, than is to be Ww 
derstood from the genera! tenour of this a! 
port. In Scotland, both harvest and whea 
sowing may be considered a 
Smithfield :—Beef, 38s. 41. to \ ne 
Veal, 4s. Gd. to 5s. 8d.— Mutton, * i 
to 4s. 6d. -—Pork, 4s. 6d. to 5s. Sd 
Bacon, 5s. 10d.— Irish do. dS. 
Corn Exchange :— Wheat, 
Barley, 35s. to 55s.—Oats, 
Bread, (London), 11d. the } 
Hay, 60s. Od. - —— 
126s.—Straw 35s. tO 45. 
Coals in the Pool, 36s. 9d. to 46s. 3! 
Middleser, 22d Nov. 
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MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT, 


-_———_e- 


14/. to 14/.5s. 


Bitter ..seeeeeeseees 
ALUM cc ccone oooeeseseeeoe ee per ton 137. 


> 
Agnes :-— Quebec pases oe ( 
United States.....-..---- 39S. to 40s. 


Quebec ees + 39s. to 40s. 


. Baruta :— Teneriffe, p’ ton, 177.10s.to 187. 


" 


: oe within the same period. ‘The advance has been from Is. 2d. to Is, 
Montury Mac.—No. 403. 


Carthagena,....eeeeees 212. to 227. Os. 
soe, wane 


Alicant.c.cccccccece 


einen -. 18d. 10s. to 190. 


BRIMSTONE :-— 


Rough .... per ton 62. 10s. to 62. 12s. 6d. 


— Cocoa :— 


West-Indian. .. per cwt .. 2/. 15s. to 4. 
Trinidad .....2..e2e- dd. 108.to0 4l. 5s, 
DEEN cciessosed ses . 3f. to 42. 10s. 


Tt. «200 6066 60.40 660 R0s (none. } 


Correr:—Jamaica Triage.... 50s. to 53s. 

Jamaica, good..... seecece ee oe 
-, fine 80s. to 85s, 
——-, very fine........ 86s. to 100s. 
Ee 60s. to 89s. 
kets 0064 6edescec ce GE ee 


**eveeeeeeeee 





Corron :— 
West. India, common, per lb. 8d. to $d. 
GOONEER’ cciccccicctcectes SOW Ube, 
RE i Sikh nies: emai Id. to 104d. 
ND «0s bes cs ct oes . 94d. to Lid. 
WO ENG. cc cccccctecs Leth in Fd. 


New Orleans ............ 8d. to lld. 
Georgia Bowed .......... 74d. to 9d. 
PRPS Ae eee 10d. to lld. 
Maranham.........000 0. 19d. to lid. 
_ eer sy coececoe I4d. to 10d. 
TE .vccosevecescesd va Se eeees 
Pernambucco........0e- - lld. to 12d. 
se nsee-de atdva se eek 54d. to 73d. 


MOR 56 64.04% be bees ou o$d. to 64d. 
ON 56 vce ceeassceadvc, Me 
a OTT: 8d. to 114d. 
Smyrna ...........0.... 74d. to Bd. 
eae 94d. to 103d. 


CurRRANTS......, - per cwt. 102s. to 107s. 
Fics, Turkey ...... eer TTT 50s. to 63s. 


Prax, Riga... 2.03.5 per ton 47/. to 54/. 
Druana...... et? TT Pree re ee 48i. 
Petersburgh coccccccccccce 440. to 4H, 

Hemp Sem 0.00 6enenn uhes 42/. to 43/. 
Petersburgh. seeee 37L. 105. to 371. 15s. 
———-—, halfclean.. ......34 10s. 

Tkox—Petersburgh cocccecees 24, to 25l. 
British Bar ...... - 131. 10s. 


per cewt. 33s. 


InpIGo:— 
Caracca Floras.. per lb. 10s. to Ils. 6d. 
Sobra.... «.. 9s. Od. to 95. 6d. 
_ East-India ........ 9s. 6d. to 13s. Od. 
Oits:—Palm.............. per cwt. 26s. 
Whale, Cape, in bond, perton....., 24/. 
NE: cnsguhedsitanhisn besten 
ee, per jar 82. 15s. to 92, 
Florence........ half-chest 27s. to 24s. 
Pimento (in Bond) .. .. per lb. 6d. to 9d. 
BI M. ontnne ccadesanns, Me Gd. 
Rick :—East-India,. per ewt. 13s. to 16s. 
Carolina ..........s000.. 32%. to 34s. 
ME anes eres accsce Ge ae 
Sprrirs (in Bond) :— 
Brandy, Cogniac, p.gall. 2s.8d. to 2s.10d. 
» Bourdeaux.... 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. 
Geneva, oo. ..cccccese 1% Od. to Is. Sd. 
Rum, Jamaica ...... ls. 10d. to M. 6d. 
» Leward Island .. 1s. 4d.to I. 6d. 
Sucars:—Jamaica .. per cwt. 54s. to 70s. 
Demerara, &c............. 635. to 66s, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, &c. .... 52s. to 58s, 
Refined, on board for exportation : 
Large Lumps.. .. per cwt. 34s. to 41s. 
Good and middling ..... 36s. to 41s. 
Patent fine Loaves...... 40s. to 552. 
Tatrow, Russia............ per cwt. 35s. 
Tar, Archangel, per barrel. . 15s. 6d. to 16s. 
Stockholm....... eee. 158.90. to 16s, 
Tea, (E.-India Company’s prices ): 














Bohea ..... . perlb. 2s. 4d. to 2s. 54d. 
GUD suecesndeesane 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. 
Souchong ......... .+- 3s. 10d. to 5s. 


Campoi ..........++ 3s. 4d. to 3s. 10s. 

Twankay...........+ 3s. 5d.to 3s. 6d. 

Mise 0000 0000.00 3s. 10d. to 5s. 10d. 

Gunpowder.........- 5s. 8d. to 7s. 4d. 
Tosacco (in Bond) :— 

Maryland, fine yellow, per lb. 1s.6d.to2s.0d 


Fine colour .......+.+0: od. to 1s. 3d. 
Light Brown .....2..ee0- 3d. to 44d. 
Virginia .......eeeeee «.. 24d.to 6d. 


Wine (in Bond) :— 
Old Port ........ per pipe 42/. to 46/. 


a seene Se 
Lisbon .... cece ee See ae 


_ Madeira . 351. to 75l. 


Calcavello eM SH 30/. to 40/. 
Sherry. .....eeeee- per butt 30/. to 607, 


Teneriffe ........ per pipe 22/. to 2Al. 
—Claret........ per hogshead 25/. to 507. 

Spanish, Red 
. per ton of 252 gallons.. 12. to 13/. 
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C°TTON.~The demand for Cotton bo 


r a owing chiefly to the damage sustained to the crop in the United States ; s 
me t ie g 


at been the cause of the brisk markets. A great quantity 
‘Sne_In London, in one week, 10,000 bags have been p 


th in London and Liverpool has been most exten- 


ince which 
extensive demand by the Trade, 


reat increase in the manufacture, and consequent 
' CF has also been purchased on specu- 


urchased, and at Liverpool nearly 
3d. per lb, weight 
and 
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466 Political Affairs in November. 


and many holders of the article will not sell at this advance. 
and the orders for South America are extensive. 

Sugar.— The Sugar Market continues steady at our quotations. The purchases har 
very considerable, and about 1s. Od. per cwt. cdvance, since our last report, has tak ws 
In refined goods, there has been a considerable demand for the Grocers: fine mare 3 
demand, but is very scarce. Havannah Sugars for export are in little demand - am 
consequently, prices are nominal. : + td, 

Coffee.— The market for this article has been very heavy, and a reduction of Drice § 
middling and fine Demeraras of 6s. Od. to 8s. Od. per cwt. has taken place, Q = 
of St. Domingos are pressed on the market ; and the expected arrival of large oniina. 
has greatly depressed the Sales ;- but very little British plantation coffee has been exhibj 

The Berbice has suffered au equal decline in price with that of the Demeraras. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands —The Rum market continues firm: no Leeward Tsan4 
offered under 1s. 4d.—Jamaica’s steady at our quotation.—Brandy has advanced to . 
and stiff in the market : ‘little or no demand for Hollands, and large quantities in Bond, _ 

Stock of West- India produce in the warehouses :— 

Sugar, 42,712 Hogsheads | Coffee, 12,224 Casks | Rum, 39,303 Puncheons 
3,473 ‘Tierces 29,470 Bags 1,273 Hogsheads 

Oils. —The price of Oil now depends upon the sales and purchases of specular 
Greenland for present use, £25 per ton, and for distant delivery, £24. 

Tallow. —The market is extremely heavy, and new Candle Tallow may he purchased 
at 35s. per cwt, 

Siik.— The demand for Spitalfields has been considerable, and an advanoe of 1s. per}}, 
on all kinds of silk has taken place. 

Spices. — At the East-India Company’s Sale, Cinnamon of good and fine quality went of 
briskly, but for middling aud inferior qualities there was no demand. Nutmegs obtained 
full prices, and speculations have been made in the article. Mace sold steadily : about hai 
the quantity offered, found purchasers. Cloves, the few packages of privilege went of « 
high prices. 

Saltpetre——The consumption of this article is very great : the Company sold 555 trs 
of 1000, at 6d. to 1s. 6d. above the taxed prices. ' 

Tobacco.— Fine qualities are in demand, and command full prices, but low descriptions 
are not called for. 

Course of Exchange—Amsterdam, 12 2.—Hamburgh, 37 0.—Paris, 25 45,—A0- 
twerp, 12 3.— Rotterdam, 12 3.—Bourdeaux, 25 45.— Vienna, 10 2.— Madrid, ~ i 
Cadiz, 355—Gibraltar, 31..-Leghorn, 481—Genoa, 443—Naples, 384——Lisbon, 
Oporto. 503—Dublin, 9}—Cork, 91 @ 94 , 

The 3 per Cent. Reduced, 954; 3 per Cent. Consols, 953; 4 per Cent. 1822, 108}; 
New 34—101 to 1014; Bank Stock, 231}. adie 

Gold in bats, 3/. 17s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons, Ol. Os.—Silver in bars, 5s. 0d. 

Premiums on Shares unit’ Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Worse and 
Evmonps.—Barnsley Canat, 320/.— Birmingham, 370/.— Derby, 160/.— Ellesmere w 
Chester, 107/.—Erewash, 00/.— Forth and Clyde, 600/.— Grand Junction, 3051. — Leis 
and Liverpool, 570/:—Mersey and Irwell, 1000/.—Neath, 400/.— Nottingham, 3001. =O : 
ford, 900/.—-Stafford and ‘Worcester, 950.—Trent and Mersey, 29501.— Alliance Brits 
and Foreign, 20/. Os. = Guardian, 20/. Os —Hope, 6l.—Sun Fire, 2201.—Gas Licit 
Chartered Company, 74/.—City Gas Light Company, 163/.—Phoenix or South Lon- 
don, 16. pr.—Leeds, 210/.— Liverpool, 250/. 


(Dec, 


At Manchester, q)} is bux 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN OCTOBER. 


— . tion 
GREAT BRITAIN. which demand the serious oe en 
6 pre materials for political animad- alike of the philanthropist and t os 
version are not many. Taking the lightened politician, we defer ee . e 
system as it is, there is but little ground vations on this head till the eve 0 
of complaint, just at present, for the meeting of parliament. ents 
mode of its administration. The coun- In the mean time, the ge eern of 
try is breathing for awhile, both,in some of the metropolis, both in splendo 
degree, from the weight of exaction re- aspect and convenience of eepneee 
sulting from the prodigality of a hideous tion, are rapidly proceeding: 0" os 
war-system, and altogether from the roads are expanding and improve" 
agitations of party rancour and conten- and in all that affects the hig: ty, of 
tion; and though there are circumstances ore fortunate classes of societ), 
With relation to the general condition ministers to the appearances of net as 
of the labouring classes, both in the grandeur and prosperity, civiliza Tho 


>< . . . . . A . 4 \. 
agricultural and manufacturing districts, it is called, is advancing prouc. muct 
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1u 
We wish we could extend our eyes 
across the channel which divides from 


ortant and integral part of the 


us an Imp 
d speak with the same tran- 


empire, an 


quillity of 
IRELAND. 


But here, on the contrary, we see, 
with the most serious apprehensions, all 
the ingredients of the most fearful spe- 
cies of commotion, already in ferment, 
almost in outrageous ebullition. 

The infatuated delays and prevarica- 
tions on the question of emancipating 
the Catholics (seven-eighths at least of 
the whole population) from stigmatising 
disqualifications, is a system of policy, 
for which, sooner or later, it is to be 
feared, we must pay the bitter price. 
Not that the emancipation, as it is called, 
would have redressed the deep-seated 
and grievous wrongs of ill-fated Ireland : 
but it would have disarmed the factious 
of their most stimulating pretences. It 
would have taken both from the priestly 
and the political agitator, one, the great- 
est, hold they at present have on the 
passions of the populace; and it would 
thus have left the really politic and 
benevolent at liberty, more calmly to 
consider what can and must be done 
for the general melioration of the con- 
dition of the people. Instead of this, 
Orangeism (only another name for the 
tyranny of corporation monopoly,) and 
invidious distinction, have been permit- 
ted to aggravate all the sources of dis- 
union and discontent; and the officious 
zeal of proselytizing interference, by 
thrusting the translated Bible into Ca- 
tholic circulation, has given occasion 
for the renewal of those public disputa- 
liois and aggregate controversies, which 
seldom fail to precipitate religious par- 
les into outrage and insurrection, and 
which have already been productive of 
such excesses as must make a truly 
Christian spirit tremble for the conse- 
quences, 

THE CONTINENT. 
_ The Holy Alliance has been for some 
time so quiet in its operations, as to 
appear almost passive in the occurrences 
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ch of the immediate island of Britain, 
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(or no occurrences) of the European 
world. There have been no appear- 
ances, however, of the slightest tendency 
to relinquish any portion of their design 
of harmonizing the whoie polity and 
condition of the world according to 
their own legitimate scale; though 
Greece and South America seem to 
intrude some awkward crotchets in 
their way. 
FRANCE 

seems to be little affected in her line of 
policy, domestic or foreign, by the ac- 
cession of a new king. She is prepar- 
lng, It seems, in earnest, to withdraw a 
portion of her troops from the Penin- 
sula: but a Cordon Sanitaire will, ot 
course, always, somewhere or other, be 
in a state of watchfulness, if the health 
of “Brother Ferdinand” should require 
attention. 


SPAIN 
continues afflicted with all the evils 
which an imbecile government, an igno- 
ble aristocracy, and a bigoted priest- 
hood, can inflict on an ignorant popu- 
lation:—all the evils, in short, of the 
worst species of anarchy,—the anarchy 
provoked and urged by the very power 
and authority (authority powerless to 
all other purposes) by which it should 
be controlled. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 
in the whole of the larger extent to 
which the name is popularly given,— 
the unanglicised portion of the new 
continent,—seems everywhere (though 
with some vicissitudes) making advances 
in the establishment of her independ- 
ence, and the organization of republican 
governments. 


GREECE, 


also, continues to look up; while her - 


enemy, the Turk, must begin, we should 
think, almost to despair of ever becou:- 
ing again her master. Legislation, and 
political and general knowledge, are m 
an obvious state of progression among 
the revolted Greeks ; and Freedom may 
again lift up her stately head, adorned 
and defended by the crest of Minerva, 
in the venerable sanctity of Athens. 
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, ma Rev. R. C. Maturity. 
J. eccentric character was undoubt- 
Rd . man of genius, though it mani- 
itm ot in his most successful 
“aie in the extravagancies of an over- 

s Imagmation, than in the refine- 


Mey : 
'S of a correct taste or the coherency 


of intellectual power. His seem he 
deportment as a man corresponded w it —_ 
character as an author. Both were strongly 
marked with the same affectation and eccen- 
tricity ; the same mixture of folly a in- 
spiration—or perhaps we ought rather t 
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of bewilderingness even in the brightest 
sallies, whetherin his intercourse with man- 
kind or with the muse. 
Before the tragedy of Bertram was pro- 
duced at Drury-lane Theatre, and received 
with such distinguished approbation, Mr. 
Maturin was the humble, unknown, and 
unnoticed curate of St. Peter’s, Dublin ; 
from which he derived a stated income of 
£70, or at the utmost £100, per annum. 
In the same unostentatious corner of the 
splendid Church Establishment of Ireland, 
he died on Saturday, October 30, 1824. 
Mr. Maturin, however, was at no period 
dependent upon the emoluments of his cu- 
racy. Before the dramatic performance 
already mentioned conferred éclat upon his 
name and works, he had published one or 
two novels, which obtained an ordinary 
rank in the catalogues of our circulating 
libraries, although they afforded as little 
profit as fame to their author; and he be- 
sides prepared a few young gentlemen to 
pass the entrance examinations of Trinity 
College, who for that purpose resided with 
him in his house, York-street, Dublin. But 
notwithstanding these combined resources, 
Mr. Maturin’s aspirations surpassed them; 
and, like men of talent in general, whose 
purses are mostly disproportionate to their 
desires, he was constantly beset with duns 
and difficulties. Still these sublunary trifles 
had even then no serious effect upon 
the Rev. Gentleman’s conceit of his own 
importance. The persons calling at No. — 
York-street, on indifferent business, or the 
creditor who, “ for the last time,’’ demand- 
ed an audience, was ushered into an apart- 
ment studiously indicative of the owner’s 
several pursuits, and having waited a sufti- 
ciently fashionable time, was received, an- 
swered, and dismissed with a sovereign 
air of superiority which was, at least, as 
much calculated to surprise as to satisfy. 
The curate of St. Peter’s, in short, though 
at that period not a very young man, was, 
as he ever after remained, exceedingly vain 
both of his person and accomplishments ; 
and as his income would not allow him to 
attract attention by the splendour of his 
dress and manners, he seldom failed to do 
so by their singularity. Mr. Maturin was 
a tall, slender, but well-proportioned, and 
on the whole, a good figure, which he 
took care to display in a well-made black 
coat, tightly buttoned, and some odd 
light-coloured stocking-web _ pantaloons, 
surmounted in winter by a coat of prodi- 
gious dimensions, gracefully thrown on, so 
as not to obscure the symmetry it affected 
to protect. This tame exhibition, however, 
of an elegant form in the street, the church, 
or the drawing-room, did not suffice. The 
Reverend Gentleman sang and danced, and 
prided himself on performing the move- 
ments and evolutions of the quadrille, cer- 
tainly better than any other divine of the 














Established Church, and equal to . 
vate lay gentleman of the three kined pri 
It often happened, too, that Mr, ry 
either laboured under an attack of turin, 
met with some accident, which wt sy 
the use of a slipper or a bandage, o 
foot or one leg, and by an unaccountsy, 
congruity of mischances, he was mo an 
compelled on these occasions to appe zl 
the public thoroughfares of Dublin hes 
the melancholy spectacle of a beautiful inh 
in pain never failed to excite the sighs iy 
sympathies of all the interesting 
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curiosity to make audible remarks or inqui : 
ries respecting the possessor. 

The effect upon a person of this temper, 5. 
ment of the unexpected success of Bertron 1 
led to some untoward consequences, The in 
profits of the representation, and the copy. th 
right of that tragedy, exceeded, perha, bi 
one thousand pounds, while the praises be. Sa 
stowed upon its author by critics of al _ 
classes, convinced Mr. Maturin that he had - fi 
only to sit down and concoct any number i 
of plays he pleased, each yielding hima Mu 
pecuniary return, at least equal to the firs. s | 
He had, therefore, scarcely arrived in Dub- 
lin with his full-blown dramatic honours p 
and riches, when tradesmen of all hues and ul 
callings were ordered to York-street, to \ 
paint, furnish, and decorate, with suitable Sa 
taste and splendour, the mansion of the 
great new-born tragic poet of Ireland. The e 
Reverend Gentleman’s proceedings in other 
respects, of course, took a corresponding | 
spring. Unfortunately the brightest hopes ei 
of genius are often the most fallacious, and I 


so it proved in the present instance. 4 
few months produced a second tragedy, 
which failed, and with it not only faded 
away the dreams of prosperity, in which the 
author of Bertram so fondly indulged, but 
his house was assailed by importunate cTe- 
ditors, who lodged executions, and every 
other disagreeable sort of legal inmates 
that abode of genius and merit. Time ent: 
bled Mr. Maturin gradually to extricalt 
himself from these embarrassments, @ 
having thus had the wings of his ambition 
somewhat shortened, he in future purst 
a safer flight. His eccentricities, however, 
remained in their former vigour, and the 
coteries of Lady Morgan, or the ng 
solitudes of Wicklow, the vain oddities ° 
the curate of St. Peter’s continued as T 
markable as during the height of his = 
triumphs. Of late years his pen was ¢ hich 
employed on works of romance, 0 as oa 
he evinced great powers of img . 
fecundity of language, with evident al of 
mentable carelessness in the application . 
both. He wrote, in fact, for con 
for fame, and succeeded in drawing @ 4 
siderable revenue from the sale of his P 
ductions. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, ty anp wear LONDON, &c. 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased 
a 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH, 
CT. 21. A fire broke out on the pre- 
mises of Mr. Cooper, baker and flour- 
factor, Hammersmith, which were reduced to 
a heap of ruins. The furniture and stock of 
considerable value were entirely destroyed. 
Workmen have commenced pulling down 
six or eight houses at the corner of St. 
’s-street and Piccadilly, upon the site 


James . 
be built a most magnificent 


of which is to 
hotel. ; 
The restoration of the east end of St. 
Saviour’s church, Southwark, has been just 
completed, and forms a splendid ornament 
in the access to the new London-bridge on 
the Borough side. Considerable part of the 
buildings between the church and the river 
are now about to be removed for an abut- 
ment to the new bridge, and to widen the 
future street to which the new bridge will 
join, and the ancient and magnificent edifice 
will be fully exhibited to the view of the 
public. 

25. A fire broke out in the extensive 
premises of Messrs. Tite and Co., Russia 
matting warehousemen, Fenchurch-street, 
which were entirely destroyed, with several 
adjoining houses. 

27. A fine new iron-gate was this day 
erected at the south end of the entrance to 
St. James’s Park from Spring Gardens. 

The iron railing of the statue of Achilles, 
in Hyde Park, is now complete and tho- 
roughly painted. 

Noy. 17. In the evening, a violent explo- 
sion of gas took place in the shop of Mr. 
Barret, grocer, in Fetter-lane, owing toa 
leaking from the gas-pipes, the smell of 
which had been unheeded, a precaution 
which never should be disregarded, but the 
gas-man immediately sent for. It demolished 
windows, doors, and goods to some amount, 
aud set fire to a part of the shop, but was 
‘oon extinguished ; Mr. Barret, though in 
the midst of the explosion, escaped unhurt. 

Ata meeting of the committee appoint- 
ed for the purpose of taking into conside- 
ration the plan proposed by Lieut.-Celonel 
lrench, for making a quay on the north 
bank of the river Thames, at London, held 
on the 2d of November, it was resolved to 
carry the undertaking into effect. £611,000 
's considered an adequate sum, which is to 
be subscribed in £100 shares. Mr. Philip 
N yatt is to be architect, and Mr. Rennie 
eliyineer, 

' : he Columbus, the largest ship ever seen 

‘England, arrived at Blackwall from North 
io laden with red and white pine 
) ner, to the amount of 3,600 tons! Her 
me thay 300 feet, her flat bottom 53 
of tes : ng 2U$ feet wide, and the depth 
a. when d 30 feet: her sides straight and 

» ita similar triangular head and stern, 
end four masts, 


Amongst the improvements in the metro- 
politan parks, a carriage drive is now mak- 
ing, with spacious footpaths, from Cumber- 
land-gate at the top of Oxford-street, to the 
door at Kensington gardens at the N.E. 
corner ; which door, heretofore, was not 
like the other entrances, accessible by car- 
riages. 

At the top of Portland-place, a com- 
modious archway has been constructed 
under the new road, so that such of the 
inhabitants as have keys and permission to 
walk in the garden of Regent’s Crescent, 
can now pass into and enjoy the walks in 
the Regent-square garden, on the opposite 
side of the New Road. Handsome gravel- 
led walks are also making within the south- 
western part of the park, for the accommo- 
dation of the noble terraces, which over- 
look this delightful part of the Regent’s- 
Park. 

The great Irish road by way of Holy- 
head, at its starting from London, soon en- 
counters a summit on the late Finchley-com- 
mon, which must, according to the late 
report of Mr. Telford, still retain its great 
elevation of 338 feet above the Thames level 
at high water: this very considerable ascent 
from the stones-ends in Tottenham-court- 
road and other streets, the very able and 
experienced road engineer proposes to pave 
with granite, in part of its width, for the 
use of heavy carriages, as has lately been 
done on the Mile-end road, and others of 
the metropolitan approaches. 

A tunnel under the Thames from Green- 
wich, has been announced as in contempla- 
tion; but the site and mode of construction 
have not transpired: in the marsh below 
Greenwich (according to Mr. Farey) it is 
perfectly practicable to construct a tunnel, or 
archway, by open excavation, with a secure 
and water-tight covering, suited in level and 
shape for the future bed of the river, which 
would then be turned that way, in a straight- 
ened course; and in order to conduct the 
road from the north end of this tunnel into 
the east end of Poplar village, an embank- 
ment across the present channel might be 
made, with the spare stuff of the exca- 
vaticns. : 

The City Philosophical Society, which 
was established in 1808 in Dorset-street, 
Salisbury-square, has lately removed to 
more spacious premises, No. 448, Holborn- 
bars; where this valuable library is depo- 
sited, and where their lectures take place 
every Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock. k 

The autograph of Edward the Blac 
Prince, which antiquaries have been im 
search of for many years, has at length been 


found on the roll of the Artillery Company, 


where the names and hand writing of some 
patriots and heroes 
The archives 

and 


of the most illustrious 
of early times are inscribed. 
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sons, esq. of Lisbon, 
Red-Lion-square. 

B. W. Proctor, esq (Ba 
the poet) to Ann, eldest da 
Montague, esq. of Bedford-sq, 

At St. Paul’s, Deptford, Li 
Burbridge, R.N. to Miss H 
tingbourne, Kent. 

The Rev. C. Day, 11.3, to 
of the Rev. E. Smith, of F 


and antiquity of this company entitle it to a 
distinction greater than it has yet received. 

A leaf of a most valuable and ancient 
manuscript, entitled the “ Exon Domesday 
Book,”’ preserved among the records and 
charters of the Dean and Chapter of Exe- 
ter, was restored to its proper place, having 
been accidentally found at some distance in 
the county, after being missing, it is said, 
upwards of a century. About eight years 
since, the above MS. was printed in 500 
pages, folio, ina supplement to the Exche- 
quer Great Domesday Book; when the 
learned editor and antiquary, Henry Ellis, 
Esq., had occasion to regret, in his preface, 
the imperfection caused by the lost leaf. 

A very extraordinary discovery has been 
made by T. Northmore, Esq. during some 
geological investigations in the neighbour- 
hood of Torquay. In the celebrated ca- 
vern of Kent’s Hole, he has found under 
the staluymitic incrustation, buried in the 
moulds, several teeth of the hyena, wild 
boar, wolf, and various bones of other ani- 
mals not yet identified. 

It does not appear to be generally known, 
that by an act passed in the last Session of 
Parliament, a total alteration will take place 
on the Ist of May next, in the legal weights 
and measures of the kingdom; the object 
of the act is to establish an uniform system, 
to enforce which penalties are enacted 
against those whe sell goods by any other 
standard. 

MARRIED. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Captain 
Webster to the only daughter of Samuel 
Reddington, esq. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, George 
Waugh, esq. jun. of Gray’s Inn, to Miss 
Charlotte Esther Slade, of Kenton-st. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Francis 
Barchard, esq. to Margaret Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. Elphinstone Piggott. 

John, second son of John Lea, esq., of 
the Lakes, near Kidderminster, to Ann 
Maria, second daughter of George Simcox, 
esq., Of Harborne, Staffordshire. 

At St. Mary-le-bone church, Henry, son 
of the Hon. Matthew Fortescue, to Caro- 
line, daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Russell, Bart. 

John Hildyard, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Lord John 
Townsend. 

At St. James’s church, Piccadilly, W. 
Cartwright, esq. Chancery-lane, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of William Winkworth, esq. 
of Marlborough-st. 

At the Friend’s meeting-house at Croy- 
tion, Ford Barelay, esq. of Clapham-com- 
mon, banker, to Esther, third daughter of 
William Foster Reynolds, esq. of Carshal- 
ton-house, Surrey. 

At Croydon, the Rev. Edward Serscold 
Pearce, only son of the late Dean of Ely, 
to Georgiana, second daughter of George 
Smith, esq.. wep. 


At St. George's, Queen-square, T. Par- 





Lincolnshire. 


R. Fisher, esq. to 
both of Claremont 

Richard Ford, esq. of Gloucester. 
Harriet, daughter of the Earl of Ess 

At Mary-le-bone church, J. Lister p, 
esq., eldest son of Sir J. List 
bart., to Miss Arbuthnot, niece to the Rt. 
Hon. C. Arbuthnot. 

At Kingston, W. E. Gowland 
Miss E. H. Jenkins. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., C. Mu. 
ray, esq. of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge. 
to Frederieu Jane, second daughter of the 
late F. Groves, esq. 

Mr. F. Walton to Sarah, third daughter 
of R. Seward, esq., of Hill-house, News. 
ham, Gloucestershire. 

Captain George St. John Gifford, of 
Swansea, to Isabella, daughter of J. Chris 
tie, esq., of Huckingwick. 

At Reasington, by the Rey. Archdeacon 
Pott, R. Hamilton, esq., of Norwood, to 
Mary, only child of J. Mainwaring, esq., of 
Chicester-rents, Chancery-lane. 

At the British Ambassador’s in Pars, 
William Duncan Godfrey, esq., eldest son 
of Sir John Godfrey, bart., of Kilcolemar- 
abbey, Ireland, to Mary, daughter of John 
Coltsmann, esq. of Flesk-castle, Killamey, 
county of Kerry. 

At Chiswick, Richard Bacon Frank, es, 
of Winthorpe-hall, 
Caroline, second daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Curteis, LL.D. of Heathfield-house, 
Turnham-green. 

At Croydon, 
Pearce, only son of t 
to Georgiana Elizabeth, 
George Smith, Esq. M.P. 

At the Palace, Corfu, on the 
Captain Holmes, 
Amelia, eldest daughter 0 
Sir Patrick Ross. 

Mr. Brian Maguire, 0 
lodge, to Sophia, third daughter 
Dalton, of Windsor-great-park. 

Thomas Houghman Sparks, ¢s¢ 
Tottenham, to Sara 
daughter of the late Charles 


Tottenham. 


Francis Gregg, 
to Elizabeth Mary, 
Rev. J. B. Ferrers, recto 


Surrey. 


At the New Church, St. Pancras 
LL.B. of Folkingham, - 
h, relict of the Rev. = 


Rey. C. Day, 


colnshire,*to Sara 
Smith, of the same place. 


(0 Miss Gye, , 


Miss J, Underwoo, 
-terrace, Pentonyilly. 


Nottinghamshire, to 


Edward Serocold 
he late Dean of Ely. 
second daughter of 


90th Light Infantry, © 
f Major-Genen! 


f Cumberland 


h Davis Pratt, 
Pratt, esq. 


le, 
esq., of the Inner-tem?” 
third daughter of the 
r of Beddingto” 
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4t Islington, G. Bellairs, esq. of Lei- 

sester. to Miss M. Linwood. 

Robert Wilcoxen, of Camberwell, to 

Lucretia, daughter of Thomas Brockel- 

hank, @S-> of Deptford. 

At Wandsworth, Surrey, Henry Davies, 
osy., of Monmouth, to Mary Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Bird, of 
Newland, Gloucestershire. ’ 

“In London, Capt. Thomas Davis, of 
Chepstow, to Catherine, second daughter 
of Captain J. Parry, of Carnarvon. 

At the chapel of the British Ambassador, 
Paris, Henry R. Bagshawe, esq. second 
son of Sir W. Bagshawe, of the Oaks, Der- 
pyshire, to Catherine Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Gunning, esq. late of 
Lower Grosvenor-street. 

At Fulham Church, Robert Mangles, 
esq., of Sunning-hill, Berks, to Charlotte, 
third daughter of Rear Admiral Ross 
Donnelly, of Sussex-house, Hammersmith. 

At St. Mary-la-bonne church, John 
Skelton, esq., of Spanish-town, Jamaica, to 
Elizabeth Jane, only daughter of Colonel 
Pritchard, Royal Artillery. 

Frederick George Vandiest, esq. to Miss 
Cheesewright. The bridegroom is said to 
be the son of a personnage not far removed 
from the succession to the throne of these 
realms. 

At Croydon, the Rey. E. S. Pearne, son 
of the late Dean of Ely, to Georgiana, 
second daughter of George Smith, esq., M.P. 

At St. Andrew’s, Robert Holman, esq., 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
William Holman, esq., of Hayne-house, 
Whitestone. 

At Richmond, Henry Stanynought, esq., 
to Lucy, second daughter of the late 
Willlam Collins, esq. 

At St. George’s, Queen-square, T. Par- 
sons, esq., Of Lisbon, to Miss Gamer, of 
Red Lion-sq. 

DIED. 

The Right Hon. Lady Anne Remmington, 
daughter of the late Earl of Winterton, 
and grand-daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Archer, 

At her apartments in the Tower, Mrs. 
Cochrane, wife of Lieut.-Colonel Cochrane 
and daughter of John Wiltshire, esq. of 
Shockerwick, 

Ps Greenwich, aged 97, Lieut. G. Spear- 
“ve Thea His _commission was dated 
ver 8, 1757. 
on Lambeth, Sarah, relict of J. Lopez, 
I Fieut.-General C. Jeafferson.—The late 
— age C. Jeafferson entered the ser- 
sienes ‘ig 3 in the 18th regiment ; ap- 
aan in 1479 a Lieutenant in the 86th, 
Pin se to a company in 1783. 
aap ~_ in 1795 to a company in the 
‘siment. In 1794 appointed Major 


9 brevet, and in 1793 Licut-Colonel by 
eral Received in 1803 the lieut.-colo- 
ty of the 4th battalion of Reserve, and 
time on half-pay. 


Nl ISO5 the third Ap- 
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pointed in 1808 to a coloneley; obtained 
in ISI1 the rank of Major-General ; and 
in 1821 that of Lieut.-General. 

In Grenville-street, Brunswick-sq., the 
relict of Thomas Patrick, esq., late of 
Buntingford, Herts. 

Jahn Blaksley, esq., Bishopsgate-street 
within, aged 62. 

In Russell-place, the Rev. Anthony Ste- 
phen Mathew, aged 91, rector of Broughton 
in Northamptonshire, and joint lecturer of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, which situation 
he held for sixty years. 

At Islington, aged 71, the Rev. J. F. 
Millward. 

At Stoke Newington, J. Maddow, esq. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. S. Smith, aged 905. 

At Long Ditton, Surrey, G. 4. Wylie, 
esg., of Nottingham-place, Mary-le-bone. 

At the house of S. Smith, esq., M.p. 
Berkely-sq., Major-General T, Carey, of 
the 3d regiment of guards. 

At Richmond, Mrs. M. Roberts. 

At Camberwell, Jane, wife of R. Rolles- 
ton, esq., aged 71. 

At Hammersmith, aged 47, G. Price, 
esq., surgeon. 

At Upper Montague-street, G. F. Bulke- 
ley, esq. . 

After a short illness, James Ludlam, esq., 
of Homerton. 

At Havre, aged 70, 2. C. Dallas, esg., 
He had acquired a respectable, if not a 
distinguished rank, as aman of letters. His 
History of the Marooon war, which ap- 
peared about the year 1797, was much 
esteemed for the simplicity of its narration, 
and the authenticity of its details. He was 
also the author of several novels, which, 
though not the first in that branch of com- 
position, are entitled to a praise not always 
due to the first, that of softening without 
corrupting the heart. He was a religious 
and just man; in private and domestic 
intercourse cheerful, pleasing and unaf- 
fected, and his memory will long be en- 
deared to his family and his friends. He 
was followed to the grave by the British 
Consul, and nearly all the respectable inha- 
bitants of the place. His last work, the 
“ Recollections of Lord Byron,” is re- 
viewed in our proémium. 

At Athens, Lieut. George James Hare, 
H. M. S. Tribune. His remains were in- 
terred in the church of the Greek convent 
at Pyreus, with all military honours, at- 
tended by the officers and crews of the 
squadron, the governor of Athens, and the 
bishop and clergy. 

At Copenhegen. Mr. Rothe, aged 94, the 
father of the bookselling trade in Den- 
mark, and most probably of Europe. 

Aged 92, the Duke de Brancas Laura- 
guais, member Of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris. To this nobleman the arts and 
sciences are indebted for the discovery of 
the decomposition of the diamond, and for 
carrying the manufacture of the porcelain 


to a high degree of perfection. 
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At Bromley, Jahn Butts, esg., of Ken- 
sington, and of Board-hill, Sussex. 

On his passage from Demerara, Jr. J. 
Calder, of Stoke Newington. 

At Endeavour Estate, Jamaica, William 
Lothian, esg., much respected. 

At Queen’s Elm, Brompton, Lieut.- 
Colonel R. James.—At Walthamstow, Miss 
S. Tuckey.—At Tottenham, William Lors- 
ter, member of the Society of Friends. 

At Richmond, Margaret, second daughter 
of the Rev. James Tate. 

At Cape Coast Castle, (shortly after his 
arrival,) Captain Winter, 2d West-India 
regiment. 

At Hammersmitth, George Pring, esq., 
surgeon, aged 47. 

At Stanmore, aged 76, Samuet Martin, 
esq.» formerly in the civil service on the 
Bombay establisment. 

At Moze-hill, Greenwich, agad 66, R. 
Dixon, esg.— At Putney, George Moore, esq., 
formerly a partner in the firm of Moore, 
Stranger, and Co., Cheapside —At Bromp- 
ton, aged 66, Edward Davies, esg., formerly 
of H. M. Ist regiment of Life Guards. 

After a ahort illness, Miss Caroline Feise, 
aged 25, youngest daughter of G. Feise, 
late of Blackheath.—At Great Coram- 
street, Dr. :Brodum, well known twenty 
years ago as the vendor of the botanical 
syrup and nervous cordial, aged 69.—At 
Lambeth, Richard Proctor Barlow, esq., of 
the General Post-otice.—At Wimbledon, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late T. 
Harvey, esq., of Belmont, near East 
Barnet.—Aged 71, Captain James Caldwett, 
formerly of the Bengal Engineers, late 
Barrack-master at Chelmsford. 

In the island of St. Lucia, Henry Mad- 
doch, esq., of Lineoln’s Inn, one of the com- 
missioners of legal inquiry in the West- 
Indies, 

At Mangalore, after an illness of only 
two days, the Hon. T. Harris, second son 
of Lord Harris. 

P. Matravers, esq., of Providencc-row, 
Hackney. 

In Upper Portland-place, Joseph Barretto, 
JUN, eS]. 

At Chelsea, aged 70, W. Leigh, esg., late 
of Henwick, Worcester. 

Edward Stanley. esg., aged 90, many 
years His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Trieste. 

Mrs. Jackson, widow of the late William 
Jackson, esq. Deputy Commissary General 
of the Forces. 

At his house on Blackheath, Henry 
Goodwyn, esq., formerly an eminent brewer 
iu Wapping. The prodigies of arithmetical 
calculations which this gentleman per- 
formed after his retirement from business 
owing to almost continual bad health, will 
signalize his name. They have been men- 
tioned, and the titles of several of his tabular 
publications, in p-449 of our fifty-fifth volume. 


_ Filliam Cottee, esq., Of Beaumont-place, 
Shepherd's Bush. 





FCCLESIASTICAT. PROMOTIONS 


The Rey. W. Birkett, to 
South Tawton, Devon. 

The Rey. Chancellor Marsh, to the Pp. 
bend of Chute and Chisenbury, ; 

The Rev. W. H. Majendie, to the Pr 
bend of Beaminster Prima, both in gj. 
bury Cathedral. . 

The Rev. R. J. Meade is appoj 
of the Domestie Chaplains to a-ha 
Cork and Orrery. 

The Rev. P. Maude is elected Chaplain 
of the Bath City Infirmary and Dispensary 

The Rev. F. C. Blackstone, to the 
vicarage of Hickfield, Hants. 

The Rev. T. Worsley, of Downing (i. 
lege, is appointed Chaplain and Classica) 

Lecturer. 

The Rey. R. Faithful, M.A. to the vicar. 
age of Warfield, Berks. 

The Rev. H. Owen, D.c.1. to the vicar. 
age of Redisham, Suffolk. 

The Rey. R. Cobbold, M.A. was, on his 
own petition, instituted to the united ree. 
tories of Wortham Everard and Wortham 
Jervis, Suffolk. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Hunter, to the church 
and parish of St. Leonard’s, in the presby- 
tery of St. Andrew’s, and county of Fife. 

The Rev. J. Amphlett, M.a. to the per- 
petual curacy of Wythall, Worcestershire. 

The Hon. and Rev. E. S. Keppell, ™.a. 
to the rectory of Snetterton St. Andrew, 
with All Saints, Norfolk. 

The Rey. C. E. Hutchinton, a.m. to the 
Prebendary of the Cathedral of Chichester. 

The Rev. J. R. Roberts, B.D., Senor 
Bursar of Trinity College, to the rectory of 
Rotherfield Grays, Oxfordshire. ' 

The Rev. J. P. Roberts, B.a. is appointed 
a Chaplain of Christ’s Church. 

The Rev. E. Rush, a.m. to the rectory 
of Drinkstone, Suffolk. ; 

The Rev. C. V. H. Sumner, appointed 
Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke 
of York. 

The Rey. B. Hanbury, A.M. to the 
vicarage of Bures St. Mary, with the hamlet 
of Bures, Suffolk. ; 

The Rev. H. Goggs, A.B. to the vicarage 
of South Creek, Norfolk. 

The Rey. J. H. Seymour, B.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford, to the vicarage of Horley: 
cum- Horton. 

The Rev. J. Hoste, a.M. to the perpe 
tual curacy of Longham, and to the perp’ 
tual curacy of Windling, Norfolk. the 

The Rev. W. A. Wilson, D.D. [0 
rectory of Church Oakley. ; 

The Rev. G. Hume, to the vicarage of 
Warminster, Wilts. ‘ 

The Rev. B. Mitchell, to the vicarage 
Winsford, Somerset. a semal 
The Rev. T. Mills, M.A. to the oe 
Easton and Bringburst, in the coum: 

Leicester. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALI. THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishe 


SORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
4p Bishop of Durham has made a 
fQVHE Bishop: 76 

Pia donation of £100 towards de- 
fraying the expense incurred by cP ne 
and enlargement of the Sunderlanc arochia 
Schools. ‘The total expense of the original 
purchases and subsequent enlargement of 
these schools, which are calculated to ac- 
commodate 800 children, amounts - to 
£1,716 1s. 5d. The subscriptions raised 
ty meet this expense amount to £1,475. 

Married.] At Bishops-Wearmouth, the 
Rev. Mr. Carr, of Darlington, to Miss Ha- 
wlwood.<-At Gateshead, Mr. C. Hunter, 
of Walker, to Miss J. Vickers, of Gateshead. 
—EJmund Craster, esq., capt. of the 15th 
Madras reg., grandson of the late Capt. 
Campbell, R. N. of Whitley, to Miss Eaton, 
daughter of W. Eaton, esq., of The Pole, 
Cheshire. —~At Hepburn Hall, George John 
Vernon, esq., of Sudbury Hall, in the county 
of Derby, to Miss Ellison, eldest daughter 
of Cuthbert Ellison, esq. M.v. for Newcastle- 
apon-Tyne.—At Monk-Wearmouth, onthe 
2d ult, Mr. George Swan, surgeon, to Miss 
Margaret Coulthard, of London, 

Died.| At Newcastle, E. Craster, esq., 
f Preston, aged 72.—At Bishopwearmouth, 
Mr.W. Robson, aged 68.— At North Shields, 
Mrs. Margaret Davison, of Camden-street, 
aged 28.—Mrs, Dorothy Todd, of Perey- 
square, widow, aged 75.—SIst ult. Mr. 
Matthew Greenwood, of Camden street, aged 
v—At Whitehaven, Mr. Howgill, the ce- 
iebrated musical composer.—At Newcastle, 
the daughter of the late Thomas Richmond, 
es}, of Hope, in the county of Durham. — 
lhe widow of the Rev. James Waugh, 
aged 81, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] At Carlisle, Mr. C. Wannop, 
to Miss E, Young.—At Scaleby, Mr. 'T. 
Bowman, of Carlisle, to Miss Ann James, 
oe Penrith, Mr. W. Carse, to 
Mis ear. Isaac Simson, to 
I Keck ownley — At Gosforth, the Rev. 
‘he ae et J. Turner.— At White- 

9 svat, e ark =o 
hoth of Harris.—-Mr.J Be oe aa pee “ 
hen Chatied re 4 anbridge, to ™ Iss 
we piand.— At Cannobie, John Tay- 
Fy St of Lady Hall, Cumberland, to 
a? second daughter of Mr. F. Arm- 

NB Prior Bank.—Setmurthy, Mr. J. 
Sieh of the firm of D. Oliver & Co. 
“*Xcastle, to Miss Ann Hodson, of Crage 
near Cockermouth.— At Bow Rote 
atinson, esq., of Whitrig ~ ie overt 
hee, of Authorn.— At Cofcle, Me aro” 
OP, solicitor, ¢ Sh t Carlisle, Mr. Wan- 

Died.) eth iss Eliz, Young. 
lke Vy eye Mill, near Car- 
it Whitehaven aved Sdvenced = ined 
Moxtury VW ged 23, Miss Jane High. — 

Y Mac. No, 403. 
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Mr. John Swan.—At Kaswick, aged 56, 
Mrs. Eleanor Lancaster. 
YORKSHIRE, 

A singular fact in geology has been lately 
disclosed, while boring for soft water, at the 
foundry of Messrs Cawood, Leeac . For 
the first thirty yards, the boring irons were 
not affected in any manner out of the usual 
way ; beyond that point they became pos- 
sessed of a highly magnetic power, which 
continued till the irons had penetrated to 
the depth of sixty yards; afterwards the 
attraction ceased and the boring is now 
proceeding without any effect being pro- 
duced upon the iron out of the ordinary 
way. 

Capt. Wilkinson, of Hull, has been pre- 
sented with a superb diainond ring from the 
King of Prussia, in acknowledgement for a 
nondescript fish, caught in the North Sea, 
presented by Capt. W. for his Majesty’s 
Museum. It was offered by Capt. W. to 
the British Museum, but refused. 

A very handsome parish church, in the 
gothic style, has late been erected at Bird- 
sall, near Malton, at the sole expense of the 
Right Hon. Lord and Lady Middleton. 

Married.| At York, Mr. George Cattle, 
silversmith, to the widow of Mr. Whitweli, 
of the firm of Barber and Whitwell, York.— 
The Rev. William Rolictt Payne, of St. 
John.s Coll., Cambridge, to Mary, second 
daughter of John Williams, esq , of Elm 
Grove, Southsea. — Charles Jehn Brandling, 
esq., of the 10th Royal Hussars, to Henri- 
etta, youngest daughter of Sir George Ar. 
mytage, Bart., of Kirklees, Yorkshire, — 
Zarnborough, John Fitz Maurice, esq., 
late of the Rifle Brigade, to Frances Maria, 
daughter of the Reverend Henry Wat- 
kins, of Barnborough, and niece to Lady 
Francis. 

Died.| At Wansford, R. Mansell, esq.— 
At Harrowgate, Maj.-gen. Bishopfirst.— 
Malton, aged 40, Mr. Robert Leeson, South 
Cave.—The Rev. Robert Elliott, Rector of 
Huggate and Weldrake, Yorkshire, and 
uncle to the Earl of Minto.— Elizabeth 
Susannah, daughter of J. Cossin, esq., of 
Weymouth, and grand-daughter of the 
Dowager Lady Audley. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A Liverpool and Manchester rail-way 
company has been formed, with the professed 
design of conveying heavy goods between 
these important commercial towns, the dis- 
tance of 33 miles, in 4 or 5 hours, instead of 
36 hours, the average time, which the pre- 
sent water-conveyance requires, and at about 
5s. per ton, instead of 15s. the present aver- 
age freight: from near the Princes Dock in 
Liverpool, the rail-way 1s intended to ascend 
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about 3 miles in a N.N.E. direction to New 
Walton, then strike eastward, and on the 
N. of Knowsley Park, enter the coal-field; 
and proceed across the same (see p. 252 of 
our present vol., and Smith’s geological 
map) to near Worsley, and thence (across 
the unconformable red Rock, on which the 
line began) to the western end of Water- 
street, in Manchester. The cost of the Act, 
of land, and of forming the same to the 
proper shape, with bridges, &c., of rails and 
laying, of loco-motive engines, and all other 
matters of out fit, has been estimated by 
Mr. Stephenson, at £400,000, which it is 
proposed to raise in £100 shares. 

Married.| At Childwall, the Rev. S. W. 
Perkins, a.m. Rector of Stockton, Warwick- 
shire, to Mary Ann, only daughter of James 
Swan, esq., Olive Mount.—The Rev. Wm. 
Birkett ,m.a., to Mary, daughter of Samucl 
Hlorrocks, esq. M.p.—At Deane, J. ‘T. Sil- 
vester, esq., of Chorley, to Miss KE, J. Edge, 
danghter of the late J. Edge, esq., of Moss- 
house, Middle Hilton.—At Rochdale, R. 
Entwistle, esq., of Lamblethurn Cottage, 
Glamorgan, to Miss Royds, of Moules Ful- 
nage, near Rochdale.—At Liverpool, C. 
H. Clug, esq., to Miss E. Dawson.—J. 
Coupland, esq., to Mary Anne, second 
daughter of W. M. Duncan, esq.—At the 
Mauritius, Major Marshall, of the 82d regt., 
to Mary, daughter of J. Hervey, esq., of 
Ardwick Green. 

Died.| At Edge-hill, aged 32, Susannah, 
wife of Mr. N. W. Blundell.—At Beau- 
mont Cote Hall, 55, Thomas Butler, esq., 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Butler, 
Reet -r of Bentham and Whittington.— 
G. Haigh, esq., of Brinscale Hall.—At 
Kirkham, Edward King, esq., late Vice- 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
brother to the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

CHESHIRE. 

The Marple and Laughton Junction Ca- 
nal, between the Peat Forest and the Trent 
and Mersey canals, at these two points, at 
about 23 miles of direct distance apart, in a 
S.S.W. direction, was determined on by a 
meeting lately held at Macclesfield; em- 
bracing collateral branches to that thriving 
town, and also to Stockport: great part of 
the proposed shares were subscribed for, and 
a bill ordered to be prepared for the next 
Session of Parliament. 

Married.) At Chester, Mr. T. Rowe, to 
Miss Jolinson.— At Aston, Mr. R. J. Parry, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Warner, of Bir. 
mingham.— At Overton, Mr. S. Henry, of 
Chester, to Miss J. Farral, of Frodsham. 

Died.| At Knutsford, aged 34, J. Mag- 
man, esq., R M.—57, Marvy, the wife of Abel 
Hyde, esq., of Stayley, in Cheshire.— 26, 
the Rev. Henry Nicholson, curate of Ryton. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Excessive Rain happened here on the 11th 
and Lzth of October, amounting to near 
3 inches of perpendicular depth; which has 
not been equalled since the 13th and ]4th of 
Aug. 1762, according to the Chatsworth 


Cheshire—Derbyshire— Nottinghamshire. 


pag of 50 years standing ; oat : 
eport, vol. I. p. 10L: the a Udy 
Derby, were excessively hizh and a Near 

Married.| At Derby, Mr, wena 
shaw, to Miss Collumbell, daughter n Red. 
Wm. Collumbell —At Repton, Ro So Mr 
bert, Knt. S, W. to Sarah, relict opr. 
‘Thomas Taylor, esq., of Ridgeway i ke 
Derbyshire. — At Measham, Tn Bide. 
gent. of that place, aged 80, to i i. 
Parker, formerly of Repton, aged - 
Ilkeston, William Green, gent., to Vis 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. Jo); = Mee ° 
—Mr. Samuel Bostock, to Miss Eliza 
Gratton, eldest daughter of the late \r 
Gratton, formerly of Nottingham,—y, 
Samuel Groce, of Little Hallam, to iv 
Elizabeth Webster, of Beeston, Nottingham. 
shire.— At Derby, Mr. Charles Clayton, ,, 
Miss Ann Hardy, both of Nottingham,— 
At Derby, Mr. Wm. Bailey, of South (y). 
lingham, Nottinghimshire, to Miss Hanna: 
Smith, of Derby.— At Derby, \r. Willian, 
Charles Shardlow, of Manchester, to Mis 
Klizabeth Webster Jowett, of Breason, Der. 
byshire.—At Thorn, Mr. John Felkin, 
Ann, eldest daughter of the late Mr, Kelyy, 
of Gainsborough.— Rev. W. Dewe, to So. 
phia, daughter of the late Wm. Godley, 
esq. of Chester. 

Died.| At Hopwell Hall, T. Pares, esy.— 
At Chesterfield, aged 83, J. Storrs, ew, 
of the Society of l’riends.— At Codnor Park, 
22, T. Davies, esy.—At Derby, 85, Mr. 
Baker. —At Derby, 74, Mrs. Hatueli.— 
At Derby, 40, Mr. F. Henshaw.—A\ 
Grandfield House, near Losco, Mrs. Kirk 
land.—At Ripley, 36, Miss E. Kirby.— 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. | 

Married.| At Nottingham, the Rev. D.§ 
Tatham, to Miss Rebecca Grayburn, Brands 
burton, Yorkshire.—Mr. Joseph Clayton, 
Miss Mary Anne Markham ; Mr. Richari 
Farrands, to Miss Anu Wallis ; Mr. Wir 
Wilford, to Miss Mary Anne Ward ; Mr. 
Samuel James, to Miss E. W. Weston, © 
Radford; Mr. Samuel Staples, to Mis 
Catharine Bradshaw; Mr. Wm. Harby, © 
Miss Hannah Edgeley ; Mr. George Moore, 
to Miss Maria Varnsvery; Mr. Wm. ( 
zaby,.to Miss Mary Bullen ; Mr. Thomas 
Scrimshaw, of Ratcliff, to Mrs. Martla 
Allen, Nottingham; R. B. Frank, 
Winthorp Hall, Notts, to Caroline, —_ 
daughter of the Rev. S. Curtels, own 
Turnham Green.—At Ashby-de-la Zouc ; 
Samuel Booth, gent., of Nottingham, \ 

> hoe Batlis, 
Miss Mary Moss, of the Ivan 


iss 


Ashby ; Rev. J. W. Brooks, of Retford, 


Sarah, daughter of John Fearby, &4 : 
Poppleton Lodge, near York; Mr. =. 
Hind, of Radford, to Miss Anne Mar 
Mr. Robert Byrne, to Miss Susanna ur 
ler; Mr. David Smith, to Miss ee: 
Edward Brown, to Miss Elizabeth a Ikin- 
Mr. Hugh Allison, to Miss Anne \ : “ 
son; Mr. Henry Cross, to Miss Sarah el 
Mr. Wm. Gambol, to Miss Anne In" 
Mr. Wm, Rayall, to Miss Anne Rai “ 
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1s24.] a aoe 
fr. Jolin Raworth, to M iss | Elizabeth 
Whetton.—At Halam, Mr. Smith, South. 
1, to Miss Hind, niece of Captain Car- 
ae of Newhall, in this county.— At New- 
we James Lacy Wyan, to Miss Mary 
Chapman.— At West Retford, Mr. John 
Milnes, of Aston, in the county of York, to 
Vis Ann Sinith, of the former place. 
"a Nottingham, in the 6Ist year 
¥ his age, Mr. William Huthwaite.—8s2, 
irs. Luscombe.—20, Miss Knight, eldest 
aonter of Mr. Knight.—Mr. Wim. Dar- 
-. Broad-marsh. ~19, Miss Emma Cut- 
~<a. Miss Ann Jackson.—30, Chris- 


| r.—li, é 


na Elliott.—74, Mr. George Hazard.— 
i, Ann, the wife of Mr. Robert Hancock.— 
-> Mr. Geo. Rogers. —63, Miss Mary 
Restwick.—At Beeston, Elizabeth Hood, 
wtiet_of Mr. James Hood, in the 76th year 
\fheragee=At Chilwell, 48, Mrs. Witham. 
_At Colnwick, aged 54, Mr. George Neal, 
~\t Lound Hall, near East Retford, 64, 
thomas Faulkner, mM.p.— At Newark, 
61, Charles Smart, esq. He was author of 
the Complete Angler, Selection of Poems, 
&e, &e—At East Markham, 25, Mr. Jo- 
ph Stanniland—Mrs. Boote, relict of the 
late Thomas Boote, esq. of this town.—At 
Carltov, 18, Miss Sarah Parker.— At Lan- 
~r, 79, the Rev. Edward Gregory.—At 
Mansfield, 25, Margaret, youngest daughter 
of Mr, Peter Wood. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.) The Rev. J. Gedge, m.a. Vicar 
of Humberston, and Domestic Chaplain to 
Earl Stanhope, to Harriet, fourth daughter 
ithe late Rev. Wm. Thorold, of Weelsby 
llouse, Lincolnshire.—At Rothley, John 
lee, gent., of Pinner Park, Middlesex, to 
\nn, only daughter of the late John New- 
voldt, gent., of the former place.—John 
baker, esq., of Loughton Lodge, Essex, to 
Miss Beard, only daughter of the late Mr. 
‘anuel Beard, of Stavely, Derbyshire. — 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.) John, second son of J. Lea, 
‘sq. of the Lakes, near Kidderminster, to 
\nna Maria, second daughter of Geo. Sim- 
“OX, esq.) Of Harborne, Staffordshire. —At 
Barwell, Mr. Harris, of Leicester, to Miss 
‘ley, of Red Hall.—At Leicester, Mr. 
“7% to Miss S. Crosham.— At Leicesier, 
': C. B. Cave, esq., to Miss M. Eccles, of 
Eocles, Lancashire.— At Leicester, Mr. G. 
os Lever, of Nottingham, to Miss Wood- 
“rc, of Goverton, Nottingham. 

Died.) Marston Buzzard, esq., 62, of 
‘Uterworth, Leicestershire. —At Leicester, 
ne daughter of Mr. Pagel.— At Syston, 
“,wohanna, relict of the late J. W. Wood- 
cock, esq. 


Died. | At 


Married.) STAFFORDSHIRE. . 
recs ed.) At Wolverhampton, Mr. F. C. 
mae 'o Catharine, daughter of the late 
iil, wey Of Bilston.— Mr. W. Under- 
of Bilsto ednesbury, to Mrs. Woodward, 
bury, to oe _G. Bullock, of Wednes- 
| oe a E. Irhomas.— At Harborne, 
* €S4.) of the Lakes, near Kiddermin- 
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ster, to Anna Maria, second daughter of G. 
Simcox, esq.» Of Harborne.—At Walsall, 
H. C. Windle, esq., to Martha, daughter 
of It. Jesson, esq., of the same place. 

Died.] At Litchfield, 86, Jane, relict of 
the Rev. B. Hutchinson, M.F. R.S., Rector 
of Holywell.—At West Bromwich, J. Jesse. 
om At Harborne, Mr. T. C. Sharpe.— At 
Wolverhampton, Mr. S. Whittle.—Mr. P. 
Thompson, of Newcastle.—At Wolver- 
hampton, 54, Mr. J. Mason. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married. } At Birmingham, Mr. J. 
Shackel, to Miss Pattison, of Dale-end.— 
The Rev. H. W. Sitwell, Rector of Lea- 
mington, Hastings, to Sophia, daughter of 
C. J. Wheeler, esq.—At Edgbarton, Mr. 
R. C. Rutter, of Kennilworth, to Miss 

‘ord, of Birmingham.— At Birmingham, 
Mr. H. E. Price, to Miss A. Heath.—At 
Warwick, Mr. Turnbull, to Miss S. 
Chaplin. 

Died.] Lately, in the West Indies, Lieut. 
Thomas Stewkeley Shuckburgh, of his 
Majesty’s ship Helicon, second son of the 
Jate Sir Stewkeley Shuckburgh, Bart., of 
Shuckburgh Park, in the county of War- 
wick, and brother to the present Baronet.— 
Lately, at Warsley Green, Wm. Villars, 
esq., the senior magistrate of Birmingham, 
—At Birmingham, Mr. J. Horton.—4z, 
Mrs. Price. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Shrewsbury, Mr. Shaw, of 
Cudnor, to Mrs. Bussoutt, of Shrewsbury. 
— Henry Parker, m.p., of Overton, to Ma- 
rianne, eldest daughter of Dr. Darwin, of 
Shrewsbury.— At. West Broonwich, Mr. G. 
Bullock, of Wednesbury, to Miss E. Tho- 
mas. 

Died.| At Ween, 81, Mrs. Ann Phillips, 
relict of the Rev. G. Phillips, late of White- 
church.—74, Mrs. Walmsley, of Edstaston 
Park, near Ween. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. R. Knight, of Strensham, 
to Mrs. Joyce, Barton-street, ‘Tewkesbury : 
the bridegroom is in his 88ti year, and the 
bride in her 76th; and this is the third time 
the former has been at the hymenial altar, 
and the second appearance there of the latter. 
—At Kempsey, near Worcester, Jas. Lewis, 
esq., of Cardiff, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of Sir J. Womfray, of Boulogne-sur- Mer, 
France. ; 

Died.| W. Villers, esq., of Waresby 
Green, at an advanced age.—At Worcester, 
31, Mrs. Read.—At Rose-hill, near Wor- 
cester, $1, Mrs. Wither.—Suddenly, 63, 
the Rev. T. Thomas, late curate of Castle- 
morton, Worcesiershire. — At Ash-grove, 
Great Malvern, 16, Jessy Ann, daughter of 
R. Phillipps, esq., of the park, near Man- 
chester. —87, at Blakeshall, near Kidder- 
minister, J. Smith, esq. 

maaueeneniane. wei as 

Married.] At Mudley, Mr. = 
Miss M. 3 Me gear Munsley, Mr. W 
Janney, to Mss. Janwood., 
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Diced.) At Holmer Lodge, uear Here- 
ford, Elizabeth, wife of J. Rogers, esq.— 
At Hereford, 23, Miss F. Gwalter.—At 
Newburns, Bromyard, Mr. Edw. James.— 
At Ross, 78, the Rev. T. King. —At the 
-arsonage-house, Upton Bishop, 84, Mrs. 
Prosser.—At Ross, 79, Mrs. Phillipps, mo- 
ther of the Rev. Dr. Phillipps, of Whit- 
church, Herefordshire. —In a field near his 
residence at Ross, Lieut. Simpkins, r.N.— 
At Holme Lodge, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
Rogers. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

Lately, the gardener employed in the 
shrubberies of Marl Hill, the seat of KR. 
Capper, esq., dug up a small coin, about the 
size of an old farthing, which on inspection 
proved to be a piece of money coined in 
Cheltenham upwards of two centuries ago. 
On one side is inscribed round the edge, 
‘¢ John Moxon,” and in the centre, “ His 
halfe-penny,’? and on the reverse, “ In 
Cheltenham, 1567,” and in the centre the 
initials, “J. M.” It is in perfect pre- 
servation. 

Married.| “At Bristol, the Rev. H. E. 
Shew, a.s., of Worcester college, Oxford, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of C. L. Harford, 
esq., of Clifton.—The Rev. J. Saunders, 
to Mrs. Protheroe, widow of T. Protheroe, 
esq., Of Usk.—The Rev. T. Whitts, of 
Tiverton, Devon, to Miss Veryurd, of 
Bristol— Wm. Cox, esq., of the Mount, 
Inchbrook, Gloucestershire, to Ellen, only 
child of Nath. Clarkson, esq.—At Bod- 
dington, T. Neale, esq, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
to Miss Blagdon, of Northcote-house, 
Devon.—At Stratton, J. Cripps, esq., to 
Miss E. A. Cooke, of Lodgemore.— At 
Avening, the Rev. H. Newbury, of Hug- 
born, Berks, to Miss E. Day, of Nails- 
worth.— At Cheltenham, Mr. D. Ejich- 
baum, to Miss J. W. Griesbach. ~—J. Spen- 
cer, esq., of Oak-hill, Somerset, to Mrs. 
C. Llewellyn, late of Preston.—At Framp- 
ton, R. Tucker, esq., of Winterbourne- 
house, to Miss M. A. Parker, of Frampton 
Terrace.—[ At Wandsworth, Surrey, H. Da- 
vis, esq, of Monmouth, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. T. Birch, of New- 
land, Gloucester.]—Edwin Mutlow, esq., 
surgeon, of Tewkesbury, to Mary, second 
daughter of T. P. White, esq 

Died.| At Clifton, Miss Jane Copper.— 
At Clifton-bill, T. Powell, esq.—At the 
Hotwells, Mrs. Ann Orde, sister of the 
late, and aunt to the present, Lord Bolten. 
—At Clifton, Mary, wife of R. E, Case, 
esq.. of Bristol—At Bristol, 17, Sarah, 
daughter of the late G. James, esq., of 
Clirow, Radnorshire.—Miss Kk. Ludlow.— 
Mr. C. Hooper.— Miss Clarke, of the So- 
ciety of Friends. —Sir J. B. Lamb, Bart.<- 
82, Mrs. Dunbar.—Mr. T. Brock. 

7 OXFORDSHIRE. 

Phe Roman discoverers at Wiggington, 
mentioned at p. 380 of our last, have been 
further successful in disinterring various 
brass coins of the lower empire, none of 


Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Berkshire, &c. 


[Dec, | 
of Preser. 
t, the Hop, 


which are however ina fin 
vation, although curious, — 
Marricd.| At Aston Row 
an 
Wm. Rodney, to Eliza Anne, yo 
daughter of the late T. Brown, a 
Robert Hawks, of Cheltenham. tte 


tenham, to ¢, 
second daughter of Mr, Sh, 
St. Ebbe’s. es Fisher, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND 
Married.] Pascoe St. as aad 7 
esq-, Of Taplow-house, to Catharine 4 = 
eldest daughter of Jas. Du Pre " 
Wilton Park, Bucks, itis 

Died. 88, Lieut. Wm. Brown, on th 
retired list of the late Royal Invalids and 
one of his Majesty’s Poor Knights of the 

Windsor. In consequence of a wound rp. 
ceived in Germany early in the Seven Years 
war, when serving as a volunteer in the 
20th regt., he suffered amputation of a les. 
Notwithstanding this privation, he was x- 
tively employed in America during the 
whole of the revolutionary war, was present 
at the siege of Charlestown, Bermuda, and 
various other actions, and was twice wound- 
ed.— Lately, at Ivinghoe Aston, Bucks, 
97, Mrs. James, widow of the late Mr. Jno. 
James, farmer. She was mother of 17 
children, nine of whom survive her; the 
eldest 78, and the youngest 52. She was 
carried to the grave by six of her grandsons, 
the pall being supported by six of her 
grand..daughters. She has left a numerous 
progeny, the amount of which, including 
children, grand-children, great grand-chil 
dren, and great great grand-children we 
hear, exceeds 100.—88, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Robert Ashfield.—Reading, Mr. 
Lamb, wife of Mr. J. G. Lamb.—Windsor, 
38, Mr. Wm. Grey, one of the lay-clerks 
of St. George’s chapel. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 

Married.] St. Mary’s, Bedford, Jobo 
Amcry, esq. to Anna Dorothy, eldest daugh 
ter of W. Foster, esq. of the same place. 

Died.) At Bedford, 21, William Henry, s 
condson of Mr. Alderman Wing.—At Pot- 
ton, of a general paralysis, 72, Mrs. Rugels, 
sole heiress of the late William Payne, gent. 
of Biggleswade, and relict of ern 
Rugely, esq.—Mrs. Sarah Kenyon, 0 
ford, 30, widow of the late Rev. Robert 
Kenyon. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Married.| At Daventry, E.S. ~— in 
to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of Wel. 
C. Watkins, esq.—At Weston on the Mis 
land, Mr. G. Smith of Nottingham, ct 
S. Talbot, of Morton on Wee 
Williams, 44th regt., to Anne, — 
John Bruton, esq. of Houghton-ho™ 
Northampton. - took 

Died. | An interesting f uneral lately wo" 
place at Wittering, a village = whose 
south of Stamford. ‘The individu ras in 
remains were consigned to the vas tt I 
life no less a personage than onan Pe ie 
well known as the father or Awig © 


2 county: 
cies resorting to that part of the The 
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1924] 
The gid man was 
Heath, with sever 


encamped on Southorpe 
il of his family and sub- 
ets, on the Sunday preceding, a weaning 
+ an end to his reign and his earthly wan 
one He had been ill for a few days; but 
is complaint was really a decay = ~_— 
for the patriarch was nearly a my i years 
of age. The corpse continued in t tos 
on the heath for five days,—those who 

heen with him in his last moments expect- 
vr that many others of his family and de- 
endents would, on information of his death, 
come to offer their homage at his funeral ; 
hut something prevented this, and it was 
jemed necessary to inter the corpse on the 
sxthday. Adecent coffin had been provided, 
and the obsequies were conducted with great 
Jecorum. The body was deposited in Wit- 
wring chureh-yard, where the service was 
nad by the Rev. William Wing. On 
Wednesday the gipsy camp broke up from 
Southorpe ; on which occasion those who 
had composed it went to the church-yard to 
nav the last tribute of affection at the grave 
of Boswell, and a very impressive scene of 
silent unaffected grief was witnessed. The 
uld nan is said to have died in very affluent 
circumstances, and to have possessed estates 
in several parts of England. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

Thomas Le Blane, esq., Li.p., Master 
of Trinity-Hall, has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of this university for the year 
elsuine, 

Married,| At Kimbolton, the Rev. T. 
Hosking, B.p., Rector of Kempstone, and 
of Basford, Notts, to Miss Blount.—The 
liev, Thos. Durham, mm. a., Fellow of Ca- 
herine Hall, Cambridge, to Louisa, eldest 
laughter ofthe Rev. Dawson Warren, Vicar 
of Edmonton, 

Died.| At March, Cambridgeshire, Eli- 
zabeth Ann, the wife of John King Farlow, 
ey. of Ely-place, Holborn. 


lerings- 


NORFOLK. 
The Rev. Jas. Hoste, a. m., has become 
licensed to the perpetual C uracy of Longham, 
and to the perpetual Curacy of Wendling ; 
patron T. W. Coke, csq. M.P. 

The Hon. and Rev. E. Southwell Kep- 
pell, A.M, is preferred to the Rectory of 
Quiddenham ; patron the Earl of Albemarle. 

The Rev. H. Goggs, a.n., te the Vicar- 
age of South Creck ; patron, H. Goggs, of 
Vhissonsett. 

_ Married.) At Lakenham, Norfolk, Wil- 
lam Bragge, esq., Capt. 3d Light Dragoons, 
to Margaret, second daughter of J. G. Spar- 
“ esq. of Gosfield Place, Essex.—At 
ngoldisthorpe, 70, Rev. Wm. Davy, Rec- 
‘or of Stanfield and Sandringham. 
| SUFFOLK. 

Married. } The Rev. H. March, of Bun- 
FY, to Caroline, daughter of Mr. John 
— T. West, of Leiston, Suffolk, 
o& izabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
‘ancis A. Horney, Colchester. 

Died.} At Dullingham House, near New- 


Suffolk —Essex — Kent —Sussex— Hampshire, &c. 
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market, Lt. Gen. Jeaffreason, 63.—N. Spar- 
row, esq. of Peacock-hall, Suffolk,—57, Mrs. 
Cobbold, wife of John Cobbold, esq. of the 
Holy Wells, Ipswich. 

ESSEX. 

Married] At all Saints, Malden, Essex, 
Mr. William Peters, said to be descended 
from the famous Hugh Peters, of Oliver 
Cromwell’s time, to Mrs, Mary Wells. The 
united ages of this young couple amount to 
157 years—the one being 79, the other 78. 
—At Colchester, W. Scott, esq. of Brighton, 
to Miss Carter of East-Bridge, Colchester. 
—At Mistley, W. Silke, esq. of Manning- 
tree, to Mrs. Harrison. 

Died.| Mrs. Elizabeth Frost, youngest 
daughter of Doctor Frost, m.v. late of Had- 
leigh, Suffolk. It is lamentable to relate, 
that after affliction of upwards of 15 years’ 
duration, borne with exemplary resignation 
by this unfortunate lady, her clothes caught 
fire and she was so severely burned, as to 
survive the accident only a few hours. 

KENT. 

Married.] At Hythe, Kent, Capt. Davies 
Smith, of the Royal Engineers, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Lancoy, esq. 
—Hen. Dawson, esq. to Mrs. Laugher, late 
of Islington, Birmingham.—At Chatham, 
Mr. T. E. Wootten, of Newington Butts, 
Surry, to Elizabeth, daughter of J. Weekes, 
esq. Dock-yard, Chatham. 

Died.| At Squerries, Westerham, Kent, 
Sir Nathaniel Dukinfield, Bart. of Stanlake, 
Berks.—At St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, Mr. S. 
Brooker, 66.—At Margate, Dowager Lady 
Dryden, of Cannons-Ashby, Northampton- 
shire.—At Sandgate, Sophia wife of Henry 
Merrik Hoare, esq. of York-place, Portman- 
square.—Mr. James Wordsworth, 19, Mid- 
shipman of H. M.’s Ship Prince Regent, son 
of Robert Wordsworth, esq. collector of cus- 
toms at Harwich, accidentally drowned at 
Chathain. 

SUSSEX. 

During the uncommonly low neap tides 
of the last month, the Owers Rocks, situate 
six miles S. E. of Selsea Bill, were in part 
laid dry; a circumstance which has not oc- 
curred, in the day-time at least, within the 
last 60 years. 

Married.| At Storrington, — Deilarlein, 
jun. esq. to Emma, eldest daughter of the 
late C. Dennet, esq., of Soho Square. 

Died.] At Brighton, 64, Susanna, of 
Turnham Green.—At Chichester, Lieut. 
Col. George Munro Popham, C.B. of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The ‘* Portsmouth and London,” or more 
properly the Wey and Arren Canal, which 
was opened for barges in September 1816, 
and has turned out an unprofitable concern, 
has, by certain speculators, lately been pro- 
posed to be widened and deepened, so as to 
render it a ship canal. ; 

. Married} At St. Leonard’s, Hythe, Capt. 
Davies Smith, Royal Engineers, to Mary, 
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—At All Saints Church,’ Southampton, 
Joseph Wilkinson Archley, esq. (Royal 
Art.) to Miss Henrietta Catherine Fairfax.— 
At Southampton, Rev. C, Jackson, fellow of 
New College, Oxford, to Miss Arabella, 
Knightley.— At Southampton, James Gaunt- 
lett, esq. of Winchester, to Ellen Bellfield. 
—At the Isle of Wight, Robert Hawthorne, 
esq. of Gower-street, London, to Agatha W. 
B. Shedden, second daughter of R. Shedden, 
esq. of Spring Hill, Isle of Wight.— At 
Fareham, Capt. Eastwood, R. N. to Louisa, 
daughter of John Pooke, esq. of that place. 

Died.| At Porchester, J. Tackle, esq. 
—18, Elizabeth,daughter of Chas. Dodd, esq. 
of Baddesley.—Anne, the wife of Mr. 
Joseph Martin. —At Winchester, Miss M. 
A. Fletcher.— At Southampton, Miss S, A. 
Reynolds. — Walter, son of the late Walter 
Godfrey, esq. of Lee, near Romsey.—The 
lady of Lieut. Henry Downes, R.N., at his 
lodgings in Vincent-walk, Southampton : 
she retired to rest on Friday evening in per- 
fect health ; but the violation of disease was so 
sudden as to render medical aid ineffectual. 
They were married only on the previous 
Tuesday. 

WILTSHIRE. | 

Married.| The Rev. R. F. St. Barbe, 
Rector of Stockton, Wilts, to Harriet, only 
daughter of T. Money, esq. of Lincoln. 

Died.| At Salisbury, 61, Miss Chisholm ; 
and Mr. Charles Porer, wool-stapler.—79, 
Caroline, widow of Mr. Thos. Whittaker, 
of Bratton.— Mr. Swayne, of Devizes, 66. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A cavern, which promises to be of much 
geological interest, has been lately disco- 
covered on the Mendip Hills, near Banwell, 
120 feet below the surface of the earth. 
The soil which covers its floor is replete 
with the bones of quadrupeds ; the remains 
which have yet been found consist prin- 
cipally of the ox and the deer, but some im- 
perfect canine teeth, apparently of the 
hyena, have also been discovered. From 
the close analogy of the spot with the other 
caverns which have been found most pro- 
ductive of quadrupedal remains, and from 
the circumstance that all the teeth of an 
elephant were formerly discovered in a si- 
‘milar fissure, about three miles distant, 
upon Hutton Hill, there is every reason 
to believe that further examination would be 
well repaid. The bones procured from 
Hutton Hill were collected by the late Rev. 
Mr. Calcott, and are preserved in the Bristol 
library. It is understood that the curator of 
that establishment is at present engaged in 
an examination of this interesting spot. 

Married.| At Weston super Mure, the 
Rey. W. Deeve, to Suphia, daughter of the 
late W. Godley, esq., of Chester. — At 
Bridgewater, Mr. R. Halman, of Brighton, 
to Mrs. Perkins.—Capt. W. Dingley, to 
Miss Hannah Mallie, of Comb St. Nicholas. 
—At Bathwick, G. Monkland, esq., of 
Donnington, Berks, to Ann Catherine, 
widow of the late Edw. Surtees, esq., of 


Wiltshire— Somersetshire—Dorsetshire—Devonshire. 
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Seatonburn, Northumber} 
Capt. Day, late of the ‘ann At Bath, ford, 
re gen only child of Jan Cane : Fa, Cys 
S ; . sare 
Bath: 1? % Forefield-house, Urneoai, S 
Died.] At Taunton bora 
brother of B. Shaw, ey Prd oy “t. 
ners in the banking-house of S. * “4 
Perring and Co. ~— Mary Ann Pr. - 
daughter of J. H. Chichester “— - 
Stoke-house and Northover,—Jas Lud : Wi 
. am, Win 
esq., of Haselbury.—At Bath, Eliz. y; le F 
of the Rev. Barr Dudding.—In Park . al 
Miss Selina Pye.—At Rocke-house (., Mat 
Menzies Duncan, late of the Bengal I ton, 
fantry.—18, John William, son of ‘the late hou 
T. Rodie, esq., of Liverpool.—76, \, [Ae of | 
Boyce.— Mrs. Warrier, relict of the late ¢ I 
Warriner, esq., of Conock-House, Wilts wif 
—70, Sarah, relict of the late Mr, C. Pal. At 
mer, of this city.—74, Mr. Jessop, builder - 
of Bath.—Hannah, wife of Thos, Wood. wid 
forde, esq., of the Crescent, Taunton. rec’ 
52, Wm. May, esq., of Bridgewater.— 0), 
At Bath, Eliza, wife of the Rev. B. Dud. lot 
ding.—At South Cadbury, the Rev. W, wit 
Marsh, rector of Weston Bamfylde, Bath— 10 
At Sanigar, Berkeley, 63, Wm. Pearce, Mi 
esq.—Rev. Edw.Whitley, Vicar of Stowey. We 
—At Croscombe, 101, Mr. Samp. Sage, Al 
DORSETSHIRE. ol 
The Rev. Rich. Cutler, » 4., is elected - 
master of the Grammar School, Dorchester, “ 


vice the Rev. Evan Davies, resigned. 
Married.| At Powerstock, Mr. A. Whit- Mt 
tle, of Langton Herring, to Miss M. Pal- ni 


mer, of Nettlecombe.—At Frampton, RB. 
Tucker, esq., of Winterbourne House, to un 
Mary Ann, daughter of W. Parker, esq,, » 
of Frampton farm. : 

Died.] At Weymouth, 42, Mr. J. M. : 
Fooks.—86, Mrs. S. Fowler.—Mrs. War- 
rence, relict of the late G. Warriner, esq. 
of Conock House, in this county.—At De- 


vizes, 69, Mr. Swaine. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. Jacob, iu.v., of Devonport, 
is appointed by the Rev. Chancellor Martin 
a surrogate for granting marriage-licences. 

Oct. 21, the newly erected chureh at Ex. | 
mouth was consecrated by the Bishop ot | 
the diocese, in the presence of upwards ol : 
3,000 persons. 270 charity children a : 
afterwards regaled by Lord Rolle with 
roast-beef and plum-pudding. 

It is worthy of remark, that th 
of churches in the diocese of Exeter e 
course including Devon and Cornwall) a 
last year seven hundred and one, di 
the number of dissenting places of wors? 
was exactly the same. : 

Married. At Ilfracombe, the Rev. Mar 
cus G. Beresford, son of the va 
Kilmore, to Mary, widow of the late . 
Digby, esq.—At Whimple, | an a 
Gregory A. Lewis, of the Middle " 
barrister, to Elizabeth Caroline, of 
daughter of the late Wm. Buller, oa de- 
Maidwell-hall, ae 


t the number 


Northampton. —- 








‘ilts, 








Cornwall—Wales— Scotland. 


~ Mis 
1 = Stoly, €S4+s of Torrington, to Miss 
ford, 


(‘Ivde, daughter of J. Clyne, ACPI of — 
Gardens, Bideford, Devon. — At —- 1, 
ng Ss, Alexander, to Miss De- 
de Pm late of Stonehouse. — At 
horah Levy, yo Lewis, to Miss FE. C 
Whimple, Sir G. AWIS, : J a 
rtler, of Maidwell, Northamptonshire.— 
“ Dridge Jun., of Kingford, to Miss 
a of Tavistock. —At Heavitree, Lieut. 
; C. Plenderheath, c.B., to Hannah 
eldest daughter of the late J. B. 
do Paiba, esq.— At Chudleigh, J. D. Al. 
lengham, esq-, of the 24th dragoons, to 
Marcaret, eldest daughter of G. Barring- 
ton, esq., of East Dulwich.—At Stone- 
house, Gen. Pampaluna, to Susan, daughter 
of Mr. G. D. Davis. ; ; 

Died.| At Forynay, Catherine Maria, 
wife of the Hon. A. A. H. Hutchinson.— 
\t Plymouth, 42, Capt. John Weeks, R. N. 
—In Bedford Crescent, Exeter, Anne, 
widow of the Rev. W. Woolcomb, late 
rector of East Worlington.—At Honiton, 
«), Mrs. Grace Flood, and, 75, Mrs. E. 
lott. The former was the youngest of three 
widow sisters, whose united ages amounted 
19 281 years.—Suddenly, at Dartmouth, 
Miss Woolcott, daughter of the late Capt. 
Wooleott.—Mr. Jas. Mackenzie Fooks. — 
At Pinhoe, 80, Mrs. Eliza. Phillips, sister 
of Mr. Alderman Phillips, of Exeter.— 
—At Tickbury, Hartland, J. Maynes, esq. 
—At Cloveley, 79, Capt. G. Bryant.—At 
Manaton, Devon, 75, the Rev. Wm. Car- 
‘itien, forty-four years rector of that pa- 
iisi.—At Rackenford, near ‘Tiverton, 76, 
W. Barnes, esq.—19, Basil, only son of 
the Rev, R. Marriott, rector of Ipplepen. 
—At Berry Vicarage, 72, Jaquette, widow 
of Rear- Admiral Sir T. Lewis, Bart. —At 
Plymouth, Mrs. Hares.—At Stonehouse, 
%2, Mrs. Honseul, relict of the Rev. B.M. 
Honseul.—At Davenport, Miss LE. Rutter, 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Rutter, of 
Litkeborough, Lancashire. —At Sidmouth, 
“4, the Rev. Rob, Anstice, s.a., son of 
Josiah Anstice, esq. 

CORNWALL. 

Lieut. H. C. Goldsmitii, of the Nimble 
‘utter, has succeeded in placing the Logan 
Rock in its former position. The first at- 
(mpt was in the presence of 3,000 spec- 
ators; on the second, further efforts were 
_ and on the third, the laborious task 
> competed, and so successfully, that 
— stone logs to and fro exactly 
Wal Not the slightest accident oc- 

d during the experiment. 

Married .| At Stoke, the Rev. E. Bridge, 
\\B, curate of Southhill, to Miss Tho- 
~ Tucker. — At Penzance, Mr. H. 
awd to Miss Symons .—At St. Teath, 
Reien — to Miss Webb.—At La- 
W. Cure : — eldest daughter of the Rev 
1 Jeffers or rector of that parish, to Mr. 
Ss me, near Redruth, — At 
ti ae Richard Jago, jun., of the 

ae; iss H. Pemberthy, of Lelant. 

“) At Truro, 85, G. Thomas, esq.— 


- 
COL 


Winslow, 
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At Bosworgy, near St. Columb, Mr. W. 

Drewe.—At Penryth, 100, Mrs. Helston. 

—At East Looe, Cornwall, the Rev. M. W. 

Bennet.—At West Trevaith, in Gwenap, 

43, Capt. John Tregoning, of Wheal Gor- 

land Mine.—At Peurose, 80, Mrs. Billing. 
WALES. 

The site for Sir Thomas Picton’s monu- 
ment is now definitely settled, and a num- 
ber of labourers are employed in widening 
the road near it. The spot fixed upon is the 
summit of a hill called Penllwyn-y-witch, 
about 100 yards beyond the western extre- 
mity of Carmarthen, on the high road, and 
which commands an extensive prospect in 
every direction. 

Married.| At Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire, Mr. Williams, to Mrs. Baynton, of 
Kington, Hereford.—At Gludestry, Rad- 
norshire, Mr. P. Bate, of Harpton,to Miss 
C. Lewis, of Hengoed.— At Llanyblodwel, 
the Rev. W. A. Jones, Vicar of Llaur- 
haiade, to Sarah Anne, daughter of the 

tev. S. Stute, of Llanyblodwel.— Capt. G. 
St. John Gifford, of Swansea, to Isabella, 
daughter of J. Christie, esq., of Hackney- 
wick, Middlesex.— At Moitlify, J. Thomas, 
esq., of Nant Cottage, near Llandile, to 
Ann, only daughter of W. Jones, esq., of 
Gurrey, Carmarthenshire. At Brecknock, 
Edward, son of W. J. Parkes, esq. of 
Walton, Somerset, to Eleanor Mary, 
daughter of Capt. M. Malbon, r. x.—Jas. 
Prosser Snead, esq., of Brecon, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late Jonathan 
Dixon, esq., of Ashford, in that county.— 
At Lanthetty, Breenocshire, J. P. Snead, 
esq., banker, of Brecon, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Jonathan 
Dixon, esq., of Ashford. 

Died.| At Pembroke, 72, Mrs. Ann 
Mansel, sister of the late Lord Bishop 
of Bristol—Rev. Mr. Jones, Vicar of 
Llanboidy, Carmarthenshire. — 20, Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Wm. 
Davies, of Talgarth, Brecnocshire.—-At 
Brecon, 10, Emily, youngest daughter 
of Thos. Mayhery, esq.—At Hay-Castle, 
Brecnocshire, after a few days illness, Cathe- 
rine, fourth daughter of the Rev. W. Allen. 
—79, the wife of Alex. Raby, esq. Fur- 
nace, Llanelly, Glamorganshire. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Caledonian Canal has so far succeed- 
ed, that in August last 121 vessels navigated 
some parts of it: several with wool, passing 
from Hull to Liverpool; others to and from 
Dumfries, Belfast, Londonderry or Liver- 
pool, Neweastle, &c., with lime, slates, 
freestone, salt, herrings, staves, deals, &e. 
Three steam packets pass through from 
Inverness to Glasgow: the works are how- 
ever not yet completed, and some part of the 
line is intended to be laid dry next summer, 
and deepened for 18 feet water, when the 
largest merchant vessels will pass from sea 
to sea through this maguificent canal, 

At Locker Mill, near Kilbarchan, a pe- 
trifying spring has been discovered, = 
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has excited considerable attention in that 
neighbourhood. Several large and beau- 
tiful specimens of petrified mosses, mixed 
with hyndstongue and other vegetable sub- 
stances, have been found upon the bank on 
which the water drops. 

The remains of a whale have been found 
four feet deep, under the coarse clay at 
Blair-drummond, o1 a part of the property 
that had been covered with moss. The 
proprietor intends to remove the bones to 
Edinburgh, to be placed in the museum. 

Married.]| At Langhom, John Nichol, 
esq., writer, to Miss Agnes Little.—At 
Gretna-Green, Lieut. Williams, (son of R. 
Williams, esq., barrister), to Ann, only 
daughter of John Benton, esq., of Houghton 
House, Northampton. 

Died.| At Dupplin Castle, only child of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir ‘Thomas and Lady Ham- 
mond.—At Mousewald, Dumfries-shire, 
the Rev. Jacob Dickson, minister of that 
parish, at avery advanced age.— Rev. Peter 
Young, 49, minister of the Secession Church, 
in Jedburgh.—At Gladswood, 70, near Mel- 
rose.——J. Hill, esq., of Walthamstow.— At 
Losset House, Argyleton, Capt. James 
Nash, R.N. of Farnham.—At Langholm, 
Mr. W. Recutton.— At Baxter’s Cross, near 
Maxwell’s Town, J. Finlay, esq., late of 
Dumfrics—At Annan Manse, 42, Rev. 
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William Hardie Moncrieff, Minister og 
Ue 


parish of Annan. 


roe IRELAND, 
opulation of Treland.— 
returns of pe ate ret peinaan a? from 
ster, there are 1,785,763 inhabitant. 
ster, 2,005,365.—U ster, 2,001 a 
in Connaught, 1,053,918,—Total ; +> and 
6,846,949. 
Married.| W. Godfre 
Sir John Ieodéren a . 
Abbey, to Mary, daughter of J, ag 
esq., of Flesk Castle, Killarney,— 4, rs 
Audien’s Church, Dublin, William Hugi 
esq., 63d reg., nephew of the late Willan 
Vaughan, esq., to Anne, relict of James 
Coghlan, esq. ’ 
Died.| At Belfast, the Rey, Dr. MM) 
len, Roman Catholic Bishop of Down ani 
Connor.— Lately, at Malahide, 98, J, Hair 
esq. M.p. late physician to the Forces , 
Cork. ‘This truly skilful and zealous of}. 
cer, began his career under Adm. Saunders, 
in the Mediterranean, where (although then 
a very young man) he had sufficient ner 
to innoculate the Dey of Algiers. The 
Emperor of Morocco was also his patient. 
Dr. Haig served his country in the reigns of 
George II, II], and 1V.—At Ballinrobe, 
Mary, wife of J. McRobert, esq. m0, 
surgeon of the 10th Hussars. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge the favour of a beautiful collection of Danish songs ani 
ballads, of which a specimen will be seen among the poetical articles of the present 
month. One, or more, of these very interesting translations will appear in each sue. 


ceeding number. 


We do not insert the verses of our Edmonton correspondent, for this reason,—that a 
our own ears never yet could be reconciled to an alternation of blank and rhyming lines 
which throws every response to the distance of sixteen syllables, we suspect that there 


may be some of our readers whose ears are in the same predicament. 
No half-and-half measures in what pretends to be poetry. 


rhyme, or no rhyme. 


Either let us have 


“An Old Reader” puts a question to us, which, without inquiry in other quarters, we 
cannot answer. Perhaps it may not be impossible for a Constant Reader to conjecture 
why we are not, as yet, quite off-hand at such responses. ; 

J. K. invades the province of the pulpit rather too much for our purpose. His 
communication is, therefore, left for him at the publishers’. ’ 

We suspect that our correspondent W. R. meant to laugh at us for the extent to whieh 
the controversy about the “ Beggar's Petition” has been carried in our pages. We shoul 
suppose, that few of our readers would care very much who was the author of such 
stanzas as the following, in the poem communicated, as proving themselves, by internal 


evidence, to be from the same pen as the petition :— 
** A poor old man once went to wood, 
** Distress’d for want of fuel; 
** That he might th.w his languid blood, 
** And boil his simple gruel.” 


And yet this is the best stanza of the whole nine ; for, lackadaisical as it is, it will run off 


the tongue, 


If the other stanzas would have done the same, we would have print 


ed the 


whole, as a good quiz on the pathos of simpleness. 


“ Ye smock-frock’d cottager, 
** Placing your pottager 


; ; ; ** Upon the white-scoured shelf,” : late 
is not a pottage, cither in poetical or grammatical seasoning, suited to our palate: 


It 


will, therefore, be returned to the cook, when called for. ced for 
Several valuable articles, that came too late for the present month, are resery be 
future insertion; others, as not equally to our purpose, are left at the publisher ; to 


returned. 


the paper. 


i. Our Correspondents are requested to remember, that communications 20 
post-paid will never come to hand: but we should be obliged to all those who have ? 
to make use of the General Post, if they would remember to write only on one SUt” 
_ Those writers who have had no immediate connexion with the press = 
no conception of the difference this makes in the trouble of Editors and the printers. 
NB. The Meteorological Report, for want of direct address to the publishers, aad 


{00 ales 








